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May  31,  1970 


Mr.  William  Hooper,  Chairman 
Wilmington  Planning  Board 
Wilmington,  Mass.  01887 

Dear  Mr.  Hooper, 

Our  efforts  over  the  past  eighteen  months  have  resulted  in 
this  report  -  "Planning  for  Wilmington."  This  is  the  so-called 
"Master  Plan"  which  the  Town  ordered  at  the  Town  Meeting  in 
March  1966,  in  the  hope  that  planning  and  forethought  would 
help  to  guide  the  forces  of  inevitable  change  towards  a  well- 
rounded  and  balanced  Wilmington  of  the  future. 

For  convenience  and  reference,  the  report  is  presented  in 
several  parts  with  an  "Introduction  and  Summary"  which  describes 
the  work  done  and  includes  recommendations  for  action. 

This  is  your  Consultant's  Report  (and  I  assume  full 
responsibility  for  it),  but  I  hope  it  reflects  the  thinking  and 
desires  of  all  the  members  of  the  Planning  Board,  -  and  through 
them  the  thinking  of  officials  and  citizens  of  Wilmington.  I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  you  and  your  fellow  Board  members  for  your 
help  and  cooperation,  as  well  as  to  many  other  officials  and 
citizens . 

I  hope  that  you  will  succeed  in  securing  action  on  the 
many  proposals  and  recommendations  contained  in  this  report. 


Respectfully  submitted 


Planning  Consultant 
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PLANNING  FOR  WILMINGTON 


COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN 
Prepared  by  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Planning  Consultant 


INTRODUCTION 


All  Planning  is  concerned  with  the  interrelation  of  forces  acting  on  or  within  a  given  area  or 
function.  In  every  case  there  are  many  of  these  “forces”,  hopes,  ambitions,  needs  to  be  taken 
into  account  -  and  often  they  conflict. 

In  every  community  -  as  in  every  individual  -  there  are  both  yearnings  for  the  past  and 
hopes  for  the  future  -  the  desire  for  security  and  continuity,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  eagerness 
for  opportunity,  improvement  and  growth.  We  want  both  to  preserve  and  continue  the  proven 
values  of  the  past  and  to  provide  better  education,  larger  opportunities  and  improvements  for  the 
next  generation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  all  subject  to  fears  or  desires  for  power,  money  or  “status”  which 
bring  out  such  ugly  motives  as  greed  and  selfishness.  Our  communities  -  like  individuals  -  have 
the  same  mixed  values  and  the  same  needs  for  restraints,  temperance,  and  forbearance.  We  need 
to  “emphasize  the  positive”  but  not  neglect  control  of  negative  influences. 

All  planning  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  growth  and  change  are  inevitable,  that  the  only 
absolute  certainty  in  life  is  change,  -  and  that  through  planning  we  can  influence  change.  It  is 
always  difficult  for  people  to  adjust  to  the  forces  of  change.  Our  first  reactions  are  always  to 
resist.  Every  community  within  reasonable  commuting  distance  of  Metropolitan  Boston  is  certain 
to  grow  and  change,  and  from  the  knowledge  gained  in  meeting  similar  problems  in  comparable 
communities,  it  should  be  possible  to  develop  policies,  plans  and  programs  to  guide  the  growth  of 
Wilmington. 

The  problems  to  be  faced  are  all  related  to  “growth”  but  reflect  the  original  or  basic, 
physical  characteristics  of  the  area,  the  history  of  the  community,  and  the  investments  and 
commitments  already  made  for  its  development.  We  build  on  foundations  already  established  - 
but  sometimes  have  to  rebuild  or  reinforce  the  foundations,  and  change  or  adapt  the 
superstructure  for  new  or  changed  uses.  Planning  must  therefore  be  directed  towards  correction 
of  past  mistakes  or  present  trends,  and  towards  prevention  of  future  errors  and  seizure  of 
opportunities  for  desirable  change. 

The  opportunities  for  Wilmington  lie  in  guidance  of  growth  through  encouragement  of 
development  by  both  private  enterprise  and  public  action  in  accordance  with  agreed  Goals, 
Objectives,  Policies  and  Plans;  and  through  the  exercise  of  “those  restraints  which  make  men 
free”  to  prevent  foreclosure  of  the  future  and  actions  against  the  common  good. 
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A.  PURPOSES  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  GENERAL  PLAN 


Every  “Master  Plan”  or  Comprehensive  General  Plan  has  at  least  three  purposes: 

1 .  To  state  or  establish  Goals  or  Objectives; 

2.  To  picture  the  future  of  the  community  in  maps,  diagrams  and  words  as  it  might 
desirably  appear  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years;  and 

3.  To  propose  action  to  carry  out  the  Plan. 

1.  GOALS 

The  proposals  for  “Wilmington  Future”  in  the  General  Plan  are  directed  towards: 

A.  Protection  of  valued  existing  characteristics  of  the  Town,  and  of  environmental  and  property 
values  against  destruction,  pollution,  or  avoidable  loss. 

B.  Effective  use  and  maintenance  of  previous  investments  in  streets  and  highways,  schools  and 
recreation  facilities,  public  buildings  and  lands,  and  public  services. 

C.  Development  of  Residential,  Commercial  and  Industrial  Uses  in  Neighborhood  Patterns, 
shaped  by  open  spaces,  and  provided  with  services  and  amenities  for  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people. 

D.  Provision  of  essential  and  desired  facilities  and  services,  -  ranging  from  streets  for  access  and 
to  alleviate  traffic  congestion,  through  school  and  recreation,  police  and  fire  protection, 
water  supply,  solid  waste  disposal,  and  sewerage  to  Town  offices  and  service  buildings. 

E.  Retention  of  opportunities  for  our  successors  to  adjust  to  new  and  presently  unforeseen 
needs  and  to  “inevitable  change.” 

Orderly  growth  requires  advance  planning  for  land  use,  traffic  circulation  and  access, 
community  facilities  and  the  amenities.  The  Comprehensive  General  Plan  presented  in  these  pages 
is  a  further  step  in  the  continuing  process  of  planning  for  those  purposes. 
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2.  WILMINGTON  -  FUTURE 


A  “Master  Plan”  or  Comprehensive  General  Plan  is,  in  one  sense,  a  picture  of  how  the  Town 
might  look  fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence.  For  Wilmington,  it  is  a  huge  picture,  covering 
17.08  square  miles  or  10,975  acres;  and  with  an  even  larger  background  reflecting  the  influence 
of  Metropolitan  Boston  and  the  Ipswich  and  Merrimack  River  Valleys.  The  colors  in  the  picture 
represent  the  shapes  and  uses  of  land  in  woods,  pastures,  and  swamps,  and  for  different  purposes 
of  residence,  business,  industry,  agriculture,  recreation,  conservation,  etc.  With  the  passage  of 
time  and  inevitable  change,  all  of  these  colors  or  land  uses  change.  The  design  or  structure  in  this 
picture  reflects  the  economic  functioning  of  the  community  and  the  forces  of  transportation  and 
communication  which  play  upon  it. 

3.  PREVIOUS  PLANNING 


The  people  of  Wilmington  have  been  unusually  aware  of  the  necessity  for  guidance  of 
actions,  -  large  and  small,  by  private  and  public  agencies,  -  which  cumulatively  may  either  mar  or 
ruin  the  picture  or  bring  it  to  reality.  The  Town  has  profited  substantially  from  the  many 
planning  activities  undertaken  since  the  Planning  Board  was  established  in  1930.  Among  these 
activities,  some  that  have  most  significantly  affected  the  picture  of  “Wilmington  Future”  are: 

1.  Zoning  -  first  adopted  in  1934,  extensively  revised  in  1955  and  further  amended  at 
frequent  intervals  since. 

2.  Subdivision  Regulations  -  reworked  in  1955  and  1965. 

3.  A  General  Plan  Report  -  1 955-57  by  William  Goodman  of  Planning  and  Renewal 

Associates  -  summarized  in  the  1 957  Town  Report.  i  i0' 

4.  Studies  for  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Systems  by  Whitman  and  Howard  in  1958. 

5.  Street  Names  -  1958-59. 

6.  A  Report  on  Schools,  Recreation  and  Capital  Budget  by  Economic  Development 
Associates  in  1 960. 

7.  Matching  Funds  offered  by  “Wilmington  Industries”  which  made  possible  the 
employment  of  Consultants  for: 

a.  Studies  by  Samuel  P.  Snow  -  1963-66  on  Apartments,  Land  Use  near  1-93,  revision 
of  Zoning  and  Subdivision  Regulations,  etc. 

b.  Preparation  of  reports  and  plans,  by  or  under  the  direction  of  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
including: 

1)  Preliminary  Report  -  Planning  for  Wilmington  -  March  1966 

2)  Proposed  Official  Map  -  by  Charles  E.  Downe 

3)  Existing  Land  Uses  -  by  Stephen  Bartlett 

4)  Open  Spaces  and  Tax  Delinquent  Properties. 

c.  Contract  for  an  “Operational  Soil  Survey”  with  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
1967.  (completed  1969) 
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d.  Application  for  a  Flood  Plain  Report  by  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers. 

e.  Purchase  of  Air  Photographs;  and  finally  for 

f.  Application  and  Funding  for  the  “701  Planning  Project”  begun  on  July  23,  1968. 

While,  of  course,  the  major  actions  and  decisions  affecting  the  picture  of  “Wilmington 
Future”  have  been,  are,  and  will  be  those  of  the  people  of  the  Town,  the  actions  of  neighboring 
towns  and  regional  agencies  -  reflecting  the  growth  of  Metropolitan  Boston  and  the  importance  of 
regional  considerations  -  are  of  increasing  significance  to  Wilmington.  These  “outside”  planning 
activities  have  included: 

1.  Special  Reports  on  the  Bay  Circuit  1955-56  leading  to  enactment  of  Chapter  631  -  Acts 
of  1956. 

2.  Planning  Studies  and  Projects  of  the  Eastern  Mass.  Regional  Planning  Project  with 
Reports  on  Population,  Economic  Base,  etc.,  and  most  importantly  on  Transportation. 

3.  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  Reports  on 

a.  Open  Spaces  and  Recreation 

b.  Guides  for  Progress 

c.  Water  and  Sewers 

d.  Solid  Waste  Disposal 

e.  Housing,  etc. 

4.  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority:  Master  Transit  Plan 

5.  Ipswich  River  -  “Public  Water  Supply  Resources”  1965  and  organization  and  continuing 
work  of  the  Ipswich  River  Watershed  Commission. 

6.  Merrimack  Valley  studies  with  special  reference  to  sewerage  in  Tewksbury,  adjoining  the 
Silver  Lake  Section  of  Wilmington; 

7 •  Shawsheen  Valley  Technical  High  in  Billerica,  just  west  of  the  Wilmington  line  -  and 
8.  Plans  of  Neighboring  towns  including  those  of 

a.  Woburn  by  Blackwell,  1959  and  Metcalf  and  Eddy  1966-68,  including  studies  for 
Industrial  Development  and  Highways  between  Main  Street  and  Interstate  93; 

b.  Burlington  Master  Plan  1965  and  studies  for  Water  Supply  and  other  projects  close 
to  the  Wilmington  line. 

c.  Andover  Master  Plan  1965  by  Adams,  Howard  and  Opperman  and  Open  Space 
Studies  by  Shurcliff,  1969. 


B.  PREPARATION  OF  PLAN  AND  ACTIONS  TAKEN 


This  Comprehensive  General  Plan  for  Wilmington  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  a 
vote  of  the  Town  Meeting  in  March  1966  when  the  Town  provided  $10,000,  with  the  assistance 
of  “Wilmington  Industries”,  for  this  purpose;  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  “701”  Planning 
Assistance  Grant  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  of  double  the 
sum  provided  by  the  Town. 

As  reported  in  the  annual  Town  Reports,  the  services  of  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Planning 
Consultant  and  former  Professor  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Design,  were  secured  through  a  contract  with  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Development  (June  1,  1968)  to  advise  the  Planning  Board  on  the  Comprehensive  Planning  Study. 
The  project  was  officially  launched  at  a  meeting  of  July  23,  1968,  at  the  Sweetheart  Plastics 
Plant,  of  the  Planning  Board,  Selectmen,  Town  Manager  and  other  Town  Officials,  together  with 
Representatives  of  “Wilmington  Industries”  and  numerous  citizens. 

Over  a  twenty-two  months  period,  this  Comprehensive  General  Plan  has  been  prepared  with 
the  cooperation  of  Town  Officials  and  the  participation  of  large  numbers  of  citizens,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  express  not  just  the  thinking  of  the  Planning  Board,  but  the  thoughtful  views  of  all 
the  townspeople. 

This  Report  on  “Planning  for  Wilmington”  is  presented  with  an  Introduction  -  including  a 
Summary  of  Findings  and  Recommendations,  and  two  Parts:  Part  I  -  SURVEY  -  Existing 
Conditions,  and  Part  II  -  PLANS  AND  PROPOSALS.  Additional  Materials  on  Zoning,  Subdivision 
Regulations  and  Capital  Budget,  etc.  are  separately  submitted. 

1.  SURVEYS  AND  DATA 

The  first  period  of  work  for  the  preparation  of  this  report  was  necessarily  devoted  primarily 
to  gathering  and  interpretating  the  materials  for  Part  I  -  SURVEY.  The  progress  made  during 
1968  was  reported  in  detail  in  the  Town  Report  for  1968. 

Attention  was  also  given  to  pressing  problems  which  could  not  wait  for  the  completion  of 
the  Planning  Program.  Among  these  “special”  situations  which  required  time  consuming  and 
detailed  consideration  were: 

1.  The  collapse  of  the  Shawsheen  Ave.  Bridge  and  the  plans  for  a  substitute  location  at 
Richmond  Street; 

2.  Proposals  for  a  “Middle  Belt”,  with  “corridor”  location  and  design  studies  by  Highway 
Consultants,  Howard,  Needles,  etc.,  to  the  Mass.  Department  of  Public  Works;  and 
participation  with  other  towns  involved  in  the  “SILC”  project  of  the  M.A.P.C. 

3.  Proposal  by  the  M.A.P.C.,  in  its  Open  Space  Plan,  for  a  major  “reservation”  in  southwest 
Wilmington  and  Burlington  with  two  or  more  “retention-recreation”  reservoirs; 

4.  The  status  and  disposition  of  “Town-Owned”  and  other  Tax  Delinquent  Properties  in 
Wilmington;  and 
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5.  Proposals  for  “Conservancy”  and  Flood  Plain  Zoning  to  protect  the  wetlands  of  the 
Town  against  pollution,  and  the  residents  against  flooding  and  the  hazards  of  high  water. 

Special  reports  and  recommendations  on  each  of  these  subjects  were  prepared  and  submitted 
to  the  Planning  Board. 

During  1969,  the  work  on  Surveys  and  Data  Collection,  was,  of  course,  continued, 
intensified  and  the  draft  chapters  for  this  report  put  in  semi-final  form.  Citizen  participation  by 
groups  and  individuals  has  greatly  aided  the  project,  and  every  request  by  the  Board  or  its 
Consultant  for  information,  assistance  or  conference  with  other  Town  officials  and  agencies  has 
been  met  with  cooperation.  Projects  aided  in  these  ways  included: 

1 .  For  the  Natural  Features  Inventory,  the  Conservation  Commission  organized  a  series  of 
Committees  with  specially  qualified  citizens  who  identified,  prepared  lists  and  mapped 
the  location  of  the  “natural  science  and  natural  beauty”  features  of  the  Town.  The 
Inventory  included  Botanic,  Geologic,  Ornithologic,  and  Natural  Science  Features,  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  particular  committee  should  be  protected  or  enhanced.  The 
participation  of  informed  citizens  in  this  endeavor  has  been  especially  valuable.  These 
inventory  materials,  added  to  the  considerable  information  previously  gathered  by  the 
Conservation  Commission,  are  now  included  in  the  Chapter  on  “Natural  Features”  in 
Part  I  of  this  Report.  Their  significance  to  the  recommendations  in  the  Open  Space  Plan 
(in  Part  II)  is  discussed  in  that  section. 

2.  For  the  Chapter  of  Historical  Background,  Captain  Larz  Neilson  provided  a  wealth  of 
materials  and  editorial  review. 

3.  Questionnaire.  Because  the  Planning  Board  was  anxious  to  have  the  Comprehensive 
General  Plan  reflect  the  views  and  desires  of  their  fellow  townspeople,  a  Planning 
Questionnaire  was  initiated  with  the  help  of  the  Consultant,  and  mailed  to  everyone 
receiving  water  services  in  the  Town  on  January  3,  1969.  Some  1040  householders  (about 
a  quarter  of  those  questioned)  filled  out  and  returned  the  questionnaires,  -  a  most 
encouraging  indication  of  the  eager  interest  and  concern  of  the  townspeople  in  the 
future  of  the  Town. 

Coding  and  tabulation  of  the  returns  have  provided  data  on  land  use  and  residences,  on 
commuting  and  shopping  travel,  lot  sizes,  industrial  development,  conservation  policies, 
etc.;  and  stimulated  comments  and  suggestions  on  what  is  “Right  about  Wilmington”  or 
bad  about  existing  conditions,  and  what  improvements  or  changed  policies  should  be 
considered  in  the  “Master  Plan.”  These  results  are  reviewed  in  a  “Questionnaire”  Chapter 
of  Part  I. 

4.  Employees’  Residences  and  Places  of  Work.  Records  were  made  available  by  AVCO,  and, 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Wilmington  Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  five  other  major 
employers  in  the  Town,  from  which  “origin  and  destination”  traffic  lines  have  been 
derived.  These  data,  combined  with  figures  on  commuting  and  shopping  habits  of 
Wilmington  residents  from  the  Questionnaire  have  helped  to  locate  points  of  traffic 
congestion  requiring  attention. 

The  Consultant,  his  Associates,  and  Assistants  have  continued  work  on  Inventory  Data  for 
Part  I  of  the  Report  and  as  special  information  was  needed  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of 
plans  and  proposals  on  Open  Space,  Streets  and  Highways,  Schools,  etc.  These  materials  have 
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included  information  on  land  uses,  roads  and  traffic,  population  trends  and  economic  data, 
“capacity”  for  growth  under  existing  zoning,  and  planning  activities  in  neighboring  towns. 

The  “Operational  Soil  Survey”  for  Wilmington  has  been  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Soil 
Conservation  Service  under  a  separate  contract  with  the  Town.  All  of  the  field  work  was 
completed  by  August  1,  1968,  and  maps  and  reports  on  soils  and  “soil  association”  in  different 
parts  of  the  Town  were  delivered  on  May  20,  1969.  The  report  records  the  soils  and  reviews  the 
suitability  of  soils  for  a  variety  of  uses,  and  the  severity  of  limitations  on  those  uses  due  to  soil 
conditions.  The  Soil  Survey  is  summarized  in  Chapter  A  of  Part  I. 

2.  PRELIMINARY  PLANS  AND  PROGRESS  REPORT 


On  February  4,  1969,  Preliminary  Plans  and  a  Progress  Report  on  all  of  the  work  under  the 
“70i”  planning  Project  to  that  date  were  presented  to  a  meeting  of  Town  Officers,  citizens  and 
officials  of  the  Mass.  Department  of  Community  Affairs  at  the  New  Memorial  Library.  Maps  were 
exhibited  and  explained  by  the  Consultant  and  his  associates.  Well  over  100  persons  attended  the 
meeting  and  participated  in  the  general  discussion  of  the  possible  lines  of  action  and  policy 
outlined  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Planning  Board  and  the  Planning  Consultant.  With  the  helpful 
suggestions  and  criticisms  obtained  from  that  meeting  work  then  proceeded  on  the  revision  and 
amplification  of  these  preliminary  studies. 

3.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PLANS 


Proposals  for  future  land  use,  open  space,  commercial  and  industrial  development;  for  streets 
and  highways;  schools  and  public  facilities,  and  for  utilities  have  been  developed  by  the 
Consultant  in  drafts  for  discussion  with  the  Planning  Board  and  with  the  Town  Officers  and 
others  particularly  concerned;  and  re-worked  to  form  the  Chapters  in  Part  II  of  the  Planning 
Report.  These  Proposals  are  summarized  in  a  later  section  with  recommendations  for  priorities 
and  actions. 

For  this  work,  the  Planning  Board  and  the  Consultant  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
Town  Manager  and  have  met  with  the  Selectmen,  Finance  Committee,  Conservation  Commission, 
School  Committee,  Permanent  Building  Committee,  and  other  Town  Officials  to  review  with 
them  problems  and  procedures,  sources  of  data,  and  possible  policies  and  programs.  There  have 
also  been  meetings  with  the  Planning  Boards  from  adjoining  towns,  with  the  Ipswich  River 
Watershed  Commission  and  with  the  Towns  in  the  corridor  proposed  for  the  Middle  Belt  under 
the  so-called  “SILC”  (Subregional  Intertown  Liaison  Committee)  project  of  the  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Council.  Since  both  the  Chairman  of  the  Planning  Board  and  the  Consultant  are 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  M.A.P.C.  the  relationship  between  regional  and  local 
planning  proposals  has  received  constant  attention.  The  Planning  Consultant  has  conferred  with 
State  Officials  at  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Development, 
Department  of  Community  Affairs  and  Department  of  Natural  Resources  for  data  and 
information  on  projects  and  proposals  affecting  Wilmington. 

During  the  period  of  the  “701  Planning  Project”,  the  Planning  Consultant  has  been  assisted 
in  the  work  by  Duncan  Hughes,  Charles  W.  March,  and  by  Roy  Mann,  who  is  primarily 
responsible  for  the  Open  Space  Plan. 
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4.  IMPLEMENTATION  AND  ASSISTANCE 


Under  our  form  of  government  and  with  our  reliance  on  initiative  by  private  enterprise, 
actions  to  carry  out  plans  will  depend  on  a  multitude  of  decisions  by  many  people.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  “picture”  of  how  Wilmington  might  look  fifteen  or  twenty  years  hence  may  suggest  to 
owners  or  developers  of  properties,  some  of  the  possibilities  which  would  benefit  both  themselves 
and  the  whole  community.  Certainly  one  of  the  purposes  in  preparing  a  Comprehensive  Plan  is  to 
encourage,  induce,  and  guide  private  actions  in  the  public  interest. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary  -  as  noted  earlier  -  to  restrain  those  who  might  act  or 
propose  actions  contrary  to  the  plan  or  which  would  prevent  others  or  the  Town  itself  from 
carrying  out  particular  projects  which  are  important  elements  of  the  plan.  Furthermore,  the 
Town  should  see  to  it  that  actions  by  private  developers  do  not  impose  undue  burdens  on  the 
general  public,  -  both  immediately  or  at  a  future  date. 

Governments,  at  all  levels  from  Town  and  County  or  Regional  through  State  and 
Federal,  -  can  and  should  take  many  actions  to  bring  the  picture  nearer  reality  and  to  protect  the 
future  against  unwise  commitments  in  the  present. 

It  is  well  known,  for  instance,  that  the  opening  of  a  new  road,  highway  improvements,  or  the 
availability  of  water,  sewers  and  utilities,  or  the  construction  of  a  new  school  are  positive 
influences  in  the  manner  and  direction  of  private  investment.  By  the  provision  and  timing  of 
“public  improvements”  or  by  the  deliberate  withholding  of  services,  government  can  and  does 
effect  the  where  and  when  of  growth  and  development. 

The  “Master  Plan”  includes  many  proposals  for  “improvements”  which  might  be  provided 
with  varying  division  of  costs  among  different  levels  of  government  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
project  and  the  availability  of  funds  under  Federal  and  State  Laws. 

Federal  participation  is  through  grants-in-aid  to  or  through  the  State  for  highways, 
transportation,  open  spaces,  education,  housing,  community  facilities,  welfare  and  planning.  The 
policies  of  the  Federal  government  in  providing  these  aids  and  funds  are  increasingly  in  the 
direction  of  making  all  or  any  assistance  dependent  on  a  showing  that  the  projects  are  consistent 
with  regional  or  metropolitan  plans. 

Direct  State  action  and  responsibility  is  assured  for  such  highways  as  Interstate  93,  Route 
125,  Route  38  and  the  substitute  bridge  over  the  railroad  at  Richmond  Street.  Negotiations  have 
been  begun  for  State  participation  in  a  New  Route  129,  and  for  improved  access  to  the  Industrial 
Area.  Through  employment  of  Highway  Consultants,  Howard,  Needles,  Tammen  and  Bergendoff, 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Works  has  developed  alternative  plans  for  the  “Middle  Belt” 
across  Wilmington. 

The  Town  has  applied  for  and  received  grants-in-aid  for  the  acquisition  of  “open  spaces” 
from  State  and  Federal  Sources. 

Indirect  action  from  the  State  will  also  be  involved  in  relation  to  regional  problems  of 
solid-waste  disposal,  air  pollution  control,  water  pollution  abatement  (particularly  of  the  Ipswich 
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River),  regional  schools,  etc.;  and,  as  noted  elsewhere,  as  the  source  of  grants-in-aid  for  a  variety 
of  projects. 

The  initiative  to  seek  State  or  Federal  assistance  or  participation  lies  with  the  Town.  The 
existence  of  the  Comprehensive  General  Plan  should  be  helpful  to  the  Town  in  ordering  the 
projects  for  which  it  may  seek  State  or  Federal  assistance,  and  should  also  be  helpful  to  the  State 
and  Federal  agencies  in  appraising  the  significance  of  such  projects  to  the  future  of  the  Town  and 
of  the  related  neighboring  communities. 

The  County  of  Middlesex  is  also  involved  in  the  implementation  of  plans  -  particularly  for 
County  Roads  and  Chapter  90  road  improvements.  The  assistance  of  the  County  has  been  sought 
in  connection  with  the  project  for  a  “New  Route  129“  by-passing  Wilmington  Plaza. 

Regional  Planning  considerations  are  also  important  to  assure  cooperation  with  neighboring 
municipalities.  Membership  in  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  facilitates  such  co¬ 
operation  and  fulfills  the  prerequisite  for  receiving  a  variety  of  aids  from  the  Federal 
Government  -  for  open  space  grants,  housing  and  urban  renewal,  water  and  sewer  facil¬ 
ities  -  because  applications  for  such  grants  have  to  be  certified  by  a  Regional  Planning  Agency  as 
in  accordance  with  regional  plans. 

Since  Wilmington  lies  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  M.A.P.C.  District,  Plans  for  the  future  of  the 
Town  must  also  be  related  to  proposals  in  the  Ipswich  River  Valley  and  Merrimack  River  Valley. 
That  means  cooperation  with  the  Regional  Planning  Agencies  centered  in  Lowell  and  Lawrence, 
and  with  the  Ipswich  River  Watershed  Commisssion. 

The  Town  is  the  key  governmental  agency  for  implementation  of  plans,  -  both  for  land 
acquisition,  road  improvements,  new  schools  and  facilities,  etc.,  and  also  for  guidance  of  private 
investment  and  actions. 

The  burden  of  “controlling”  actions  which  might  work  against  carrying  out  of  the  plan  falls 
almost  entirely  on  the  local  government  under  enabling  legislation  enacted  by  the  General  Court. 
The  Town  can  act  to  protect  the  public  interest  through  zoning,  subdivision  regulations,  health 
and  building  regulations  and  other  procedures  under  the  police  power.  The  “Master  Plan” 
includes  proposals  for  “positive”  zoning  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  encourage  the  best  use  of  land 
and  discourage  or  prevent  uses  which  are  contrary  to  the  plan.  Detailed  recommendations  for 
Zoning  changes,  Subdivision  Regulations  and  a  Framework  for  a  Capital  Budget  are  contained  in 
Parts  III,  IV  and  V  of  the  General  Plan  Report. 

5.  ACTIONS  TAKEN  DURING  PLANNING  PERIOD 


While  the  “General  Plan”  was  being  prepared  actions  affecting  the  work  have,  of  course, 
continued,  and  the  Planning  Consultant  has  participated  in  many  of  the  conferences  when 
projects  and  proposals  were  in  preparation. 

a.  Zoning.  At  the  1969  Town  Meeting,  the  Town  failed  to  register  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote  to  amend  the  Zoning  By-law  to  include  a  “Conservancy  District”,  as  proposed  by  the 
Planning  Board.  This  proposal  was  intended  to  protect  the  wetlands  of  the  Town  against 
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destruction  by  filling  or  building  and  against  pollution  of  water  supply  sources.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Town  Meeting  followed  the  recommendations  of  the  Planning  Board  -  approving  or 
rejecting  other  articles  relating  to  Zoning,  including  approval  of  a  petition  to  the  General  Court 
for  exemption  from  the  50  foot  lot  provisions  of  the  Zoning  Enabling  Act,  repeal  of  the 
“Stadium”  provisions,  and  numerous  other  changes. 

The  General  Court  enacted  a  special  bill  introduced  by  Representative  Cain  as  requested  by 
the  Town  to  state  that  “Section  5 -A  of  Chapter  40A  of  the  General  Laws  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Town  of  Wilmington.” 

A  second  attempt  -  on  a  much  more  limited  scale  -  to  establish  Flood  Plain  Zoning  at  the 
1970  Annual  Town  Meeting  also  failed,  but  the  Town  approved  some  of  the  other  Zoning 
Changes  and  turned  down  the  petitions  brought  by  private  parties. 

b.  Land  Acquisition  and  Assignment  of  “Town-Owned”  lands  to  Town  Agencies  for  public 
purposes  has  continued,  with  particular  attention  to  the  furtherance  of  the  so-called  “Hathaway 
Acres”  project  between  Charlotte  Drive  and  Martins  Brook,  and  the  acquistion  of  properties  on 
the  shores  of  Silver  Lake.  A  vote  of  the  1969  Town  Meeting  to  acquire  the  Grange  Property  was 
somehow  “defective”,  but  corrective  action  was  taken  in  1970. 

The  Planning  Board,  its  Consultant,  the  Town  Manager  and  Town  Treasurer  have  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  study  to  the  status  and  appropriate  disposition  of  the  “Town-Owned”  and  other 
Tax  Title  properties  in  the  Town.  Several  parcels  have  been  transferred  to  the  Conservation 
Commission  by  votes  of  the  1969  and  1970  Town  Meetings.  The  recommendations  for  open 
space,  well-fields,  School  sites  and  other  public  lands  in  the  General  Plan  reflect  those  studies  in 
specific  proposals  for  assignment  of  parcels  to  particular  Town  agencies. 

c.  Streets  and  Highways:  The  1969  and  1970  Town  Meetings  “accepted  the  layouts”  for  a 
number  of  streets  and  street  widenings  which  are  parts  of  the  Major  Street  Plan.  These  projects 
included,  most  importantly,  the  Town  approved  action  by  the  State  to  relocate  the  Shawsheen 
Avenue  Bridge.  This  project  is  close  to  that  recommended  in  the  1957  General  Plan  and  a  first 
step  in  provision  of  “A  New  Route  129”  which  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  meetings  with 
the  Town  Manager,  Selectmen,  and  Representative  Cain.  Studies  by  the  Planning  Consultant  and 
the  Town  Engineer  for  a  by-pass  of  Main  Street  -  incorporating  the  “Olson  Street  Project”  have 
been  presented  to  the  Mass.  Department  of  Public  Works,  and  are  currently  the  basis  for  a  layout 
by  the  County  Commissioners. 

Similarly,  street  projects  for  service  of  industries  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Wilmington  and 
in  Woburn  have  been  studied  and  discussed  at  great  length  with  Town  Officers,  Representative 
Cain  and  the  D.P.W.  The  Consultant’s  recommendations  are  included  in  the  Summary  of  the 
Streets  and  Highways  Plan. 

The  “Middle  Belt”  project  for  a  limited  access  highway  midway  between  Route  1 28  and 
Interstate  495  as  proposed  by  the  State  has  been  steadfastly  opposed,  and  in  the  past  six  months 
Wilmington  has  been  joined  in  this  fight  by  six  other  towns  along  the  proposed  route  of  this 
highway  in  the  “SILC”  planning  project. 
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The  replacement  of  the  Nichols  Avenue  bridge  over  the  railroad  is  proceeding  according  to 
plans  with  current  discussion  of  the  need  for  widening  and  sidewalks  to  the  Tewksbury  line.  The 
Planning  Board  continues  to  “process”  a  large  number  of  “Subdivisions”  involving  decisions  on 
roads  and  wetlands. 

d.  Library  and  Schools.  The  new  Public  Library  was  completed  and  opened  in  1969  -  (and 
used  for  the  meeting  at  which  the  Open  Space  Plan  was  presented). 

The  studies  and  reports  by  John  Miller  of  Hill  and  Associates  on  School  Needs  have 
occasioned  meetings  and  discussion  of  a  new  or  an  addition  to  the  High  School,  a  new  South 
Intermediate  School  or  enlargement  of  the  North  and  West  Intermediate  Schools,  and  the 
outlook  for  additional  Elementary  Schools  and  the  use  or  conversion  of  outdated  facilities.  The 
new  Shawsheen  School  has  been  constructed.  These  studies  and  actions  are  of  special  interest  to 
the  Planning  Board  in  relation  to  “site”  considerations  and  to  desirable  “multiple  use”  of 
expensive  facilities. 

e.  Industrial  Development  of  the  DiCenso  and  Barbo  Industrial  Tracts  and  off  Andover 
Street,  has  advanced  rapidly  over  the  past  two  years.  (In  July,  the  Town  Crier  noted  that  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1969  “Construction  Permits  for  Industrial  Construction  exceeded 
$4,000,000.”) 

f.  By-Law  Committee.  The  1969  Town  Meeting  authorized  a  special  By-Law  Study  Com¬ 
mittee  which  was  granted  an  extension  to  1971  for  its  study  of  revisions  in  the  Building  Codes 
and  other  by-laws. 

g.  Sewerage  and  Drainage.  The  Town  has  taken  steps  for  extension  of  sewers  and  for  further 
studies  of  drainage  by  Whitman  and  Howard. 

h.  Citizens  Planning  Advisory  Committee.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Planning 
Board  -  under  the  leadership  of  Chairman  Madelyn  McKie,  a  Citizens  Planning  Advisory 
Committee  was  formed  at  a  meeting  on  April  29,  1970  and  at  a  second  meeting  Task  Forces  were 
organized  to  study  and  propose  actions  to  implement  the  proposals  of  the  “General  Plan.” 

6.  PLANNING  -  A  CONTINUING  PROCESS 


From  the  foregoing  account  of  “actions  taken”,  it  is  clear  that  many  planning  proposals  for 
Wilmington  are  still  “in  process.”  In  the  discussion  of  the  “Survey”  and  the  “Plan”  which 
follows,  a  number  of  items  of  unfinished  business  are  also  noted. 

a.  Base  Maps: 

1.  To  keep  up  to  date  the  base  maps  and  records  of  land  uses  (including 
non-conforming  uses  under  the  Zoning  By-law)  with  addition  of  new  streets  and 
buildings  as  they  are  constructed. 

2.  To  continue  the  Town  Engineer’s  work  to  up-date  the  Assessor’s  Maps  with 
recordings  of  transfers  in  ownership  and  changes  in  boundary  lines. 

3.  To  develop  and  maintain  listings  of  Public  Ways  with  record  of  widths  of  right 
of  way,  pavement,  etc.,  and  of  sidewalks,  water  mains,  sewers,  etc. 
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b.  Surveys  and  Special  Studies  are  needed  for: 

1.  Bench  marks  to  establish  elevations  of  areas  subject  to  perennial  or  “15  year 
floods”,  -  as  basis  for  application  of  Flood  Plain  or  Conservancy  Zoning. 

2.  Appointment  and  Study  of  an  Historic  District  Study  Committee  as  required  for 
establishment  of  Historic  Districts  and  protection  of  historic  sites  as  provided  in 
Chapter  40C,  General  Laws. 

3.  Code  Review  by  the  By-law  Study  Committee,  -  utilizing  the  experience  in 
neighboring  towns  and  the  so-called  “National  Codes”  -  B.O.A.C. 

4.  Surveys  and  Layouts  for  Streets  and  Widenings  -  both  in  fee  and  for  “building 
lines.” 

c.  Planning  Administration: 

1 .  to  provide  professional  -  planning  and/or  engineering  -  review  and  advice  to  the 
Planning  Board  on  proposed  zoning  changes  and  on  all  subdivision  projects  including 
engineering  inspection  during  construction  of  road  and  drainage  projects. 

2.  to  develop  and  revise  annually  by  joint  action  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Selectmen 
and  Planning  Board,  a  Capital  Budget  for  submission  to  the  annual  Town  Meeting. 

3.  to  further  amend  and  revise  the  Zoning  By-law  and  Zoning  Map  for  application  of  a 
Flood  Plain  District  to  Flood  Plains,  an  “Institutional”  District  to  Public  and 
semi-public  properties,  and  with  consideration  of  Planned  Unit  Development  or 
“Cluster  Zoning”,  grouping  of  business  areas  to  replace  “strip  zoning”,  and  similar 
improvements  or  possibilities. 

4.  to  up-date  and  adopt  an  “Official  Map”  in  order  to  eliminate  many  “paper  streets” 
and  to  project  and  protect  major  highway  and  park  (open  space)  projects. 

5.  to  review  and  revise  the  Subdivision  Regulations  periodically  in  order  to  maintain 
standards  for  improvements  in  new  subdivision  at  least  equal  to  those  in 
neighboring  or  comparably  situated  towns. 

6.  to  continue  membership  in  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  with  active 
participation  in  its  work,  -  particularly  to  further  cooperation  with  neighboring 
towns  and  with  State  agencies  on  planning  projects  of  regional  significance. 

7.  to  meet  with  planning  boards  of  neighboring  towns  at  regular  intervals  (at  least  once 
a  year)  for  exchange  of  information  on  policies  and  proposals. 

8.  to  work  with  and  through  the  Citizens  Planning  Advisory  Committee  for  the  greater 
public  understanding  and  implementation  of  the  proposals  in  the  General  Plan. 

9.  to  re-evaluate  -  constantly  -  all  the  proposals  in  this  report  in  the  light  of  changing 
conditions  and  changing  needs. 

This  report  and  this  plan  will  be  most  useful  in  so  far  as  it  is  considered  as  a  Step  in  the 
Planning  Process,  -  as  a  dynamic  rather  than  static  plan.  There  is  always  a  danger  that  a  Town, 
having  developed  a  so-called  “Master  Plan”,  will  relax  rather  than  intensify  efforts  to  guide 
growth  and  change  in  the  community.  If  the  time,  effort,  and  expense  of  work  on  the 
comprehensive  general  plan  are  to  return  full  value,  the  planning  initiated  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Master  Plan  must  be  continued  with  constant  re-evaluation  of  goals,  objectives,  procedures, 
projects  and  programs. 
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C.  SUMMARY 


FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  FINDINGS 


The  Town  of  Wilmington,  Massachusetts,  lies  along  the  northern  edge  of  Middlesex  County 
with  its  center  (Town  Hall)  sixteen  (16)  miles  north  of  Boston,  ten  (10)  miles  south  of  Lawrence, 
eleven  (11)  miles  southeast  of  Lowell  and  fifteen  (15)  miles  west  of  Salem.  The  towns 
surrounding  Wilmington  are  clockwise:  -  Andover  on  the  north,  North  Reading  and  Reading  on 
the  east,  Woburn  and  Burlington  on  the  south  and  Billerica  and  Tewksbury  on  the  west. 

Wilmington  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  and  lies  at  the 
midpoint  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  M.A.P.C.  district.  The  town  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority,  the  Metropolitan  Sewer  District,  and  of  the  Ipswich 
River  Watershed  Commission,  -  since  it  contains  most  of  the  headwaters  of  that  river.  The  Town 
shares  with  Bedford,  Billerica,  Burlington  and  Tewksbury  responsibility  for  the  Shawsheen  Valley 
Technical  High  School  which  is  located  in  Billerica  near  the  Wilmington  line. 

Natural  Features* 

The  boundaries  of  Wilmington  enclose  17.08  square  miles  or  10,957  acres.  The  topography 
has  been  described  as  “shallow”  with  a  general  range  in  elevation  between  75  feet  and  120  feet 
above  mean  sea  level.  Over  a  quarter  of  the  town’s  acres  are  wetlands,  -  constituting  the 
headwaters  of  the  Ipswich  River.  The  lowest  elevation  is  70  feet  above  m.s.l.  on  the  Ipswich  River 
at  the  town  line  shared  with  Reading  and  North  Reading.  A  ridge  reaching  200  ft.  elevation  lies 
along  the  southwest  (Burlington)  line  and  the  highest  crest  -  255  feet  -  is  found  in  the  extreme 
north  overlooking  Foster’s  Pond. 

The  patterns  and  shapes  of  the  presently  “developed”  areas  in  Wilmington  reflect  these 
physical  conditions  and  features,  the  controlling  forces  at  the  times  of  settlement  and 
development,  and  the  timing  and  types  of  transportation  facilities  which  have  been  provided. 

The  extensive  wetlands  and  “low  topography”  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Ipswich  River  have 
effectually  limited  and  shaped  “developments”  on  the  uplands  or  to  areas  which  could  be 
economically  drained  or  safeguarded  against  Hoods.  Four  major  tributaries  of  the  Ipswich  River, 
with  the  swamps  along  them  have  divided  the  uplands  into  “neighborhoods”  or  developed  areas. 
The  order  of  settlement  of  the  uplands  also  has  reflected  the  soils,  -  their  value  for  agriculture  or 
their  ability  to  absorb  sanitary  wastes  from  building  developments. 

Historical  Background* 

The  early  settlers  in  New  England  invariably  sought  out  the  best  agricultural  soils  in  order  to 
assure  their  self-sufficiency  or  survival  in  the  pre-industrial  era.  They  were  also  attracted  to 


*For  detailed  discussion  under  each  of  these  headings  see  the  corresponding  Chapter  in  Part 
I  or  II. 
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“falling  water”  for  their  lumber  and  grist  mills.  Since  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  choices  by 
men  of  places  to  live  have  been  more  influenced  by  accessibility  to  where  they  were  employed, 
where  they  shopped,  or  where  educational,  recreational  and  other  facilities  were  available. 

Transportation  facilities  in  successive  periods  of  Wilmington’s  history  have  been  a  third 
major  factor  in  the  location  and  timing  of  development.  The  Town’s  present  “patterns”  can  be 
traced  to  the  earliest  roads,  to  the  construction  of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  and  to  the  several 
railroads  which  traversed  the  area  in  the  middle  1800’s.  Then  followed  the  “Street  Railway  Era” 
which  also  provided  routes  across  Wilmington  from  Boston  to  the  Merrimack  Valley  Cities,  and 
provoked  a  rash  of  speculative  subdivision  projects.  Now,  in  the  “Automobile  Age”,  we  have 
become  dependent  on  trucks  and  cars  -  which,  for  their  numbers  and  speeds,  require  new  and 
wider  roads  and  expressways,  as  well  as  parking  areas.  Development  -  particularly  for  business  and 
industry  -  depends  on  one  or  another  of  these  transportation  facilities  and  is  stimulated  by  their 
existence  and  efficiency.  The  significance  of  these  transportation  factors  is  evidenced  in 
Wilmington  by  the  rapid  growth  of  industry  near  and  since  the  opening  of  Interstate  93. 


The  town  has  grown  ten-fold  in  population  over  the  past  60  years  from  1858  in  1910  to 
17,011  in  1970. 


The  figures  are:  1920-  2581 

1930-4013 
1940-4645 
1950-  7039 


1955  -  9,408 
1960-  12,475 
1965  -  15,261 
1970-  17,011 


These  residents  live  almost  exclusively  in  single-family  houses.  The  1960  Housing  Census 
recorded  96%  of  the  housing  structures  with  only  one  unit  and  new  apartments  have  not  been 
permitted  since  that  time.  Over  89%  of  all  housing  units  were  owner-occupied  in  1 960. 


Existing  Land  Uses* 


Analysis  of  the  Existing  Land  Uses  -  as  recorded  in  1968  -shows  that  of  the  total  area  of 
10,957  acres  in  Wilmington,  lands  which  were  considered  “developed”  or  committed,  included: 

Residential  Business  Industry  Open  Space  &  Public  R/W  etc  Total 

2132  159  269  492  670  3722  acres 

or  34%  of  the  total  area.  Of  the  remaining  area  26%  is  so  wet  as  to  impose  “severe  limitations”  on 
development,  as  indicated  in  the  Soil  Survey. 

Development  Capacities 


In  order  to  project  the  location  and  amount  of  future  development  in  Wilmington  a  study 
was  made  of  the  “Development  Capacities”  of  the  Town.  For  this  study  the  same 
“Neighborhoods”  used  in  the  1957  General  Plan  and  the  1960  School  and  Recreation  Study, 
were  again  used,  but  the  figures  reflected  the  1968  Zoning  requirements  and  Land  Uses.  A 
further  factor  of  “Buildable  Area”  was  also  applied,  -  excluding  wetlands  and  existing  parks, 


schools,  etc.  The  resulting  figures  show  undeveloped  “Buildable”  Areas  now  zoned  for: 


Residental  Business  Industry  Total 

3801  100  936  4837  Acres 

Although  a  percentage  of  this  “buildable”  area  will  have  to  be  used  for  streets  and  other 
public  uses,  there  is  room  in  Wilmington  for  substantial  potential  increases  for  each  of  the 
residential,  business  and  industrial  categories  in  the  Town  as  a  whole  but  with  huge  differences 
among  the  thirteen  neighborhoods  or  sectors  according  to  the  amounts  of  existing  development 
and  wetlands.  It  should  be  stressed  that  these  figures  reflect  the  present  zoning  which  is  always 
subject  to  change. 

From  these  same  calculations  on  Buildable  Areas,  estimates  of  “potential”  population 
growth  were  also  developed. 


Population  Growth  Estimates 


There  have  been  a  variety  of  estimates  on  the  future  growth  of  population  in  Wilmington 
according  to  the  purposes  involved  and  using  different  assumptions  concerning  controlling 
influences.  In  the  Population  Chapter  several  of  these  estimates  are  reviewed  with  explanations 
and  comments  on  their  significance.  For  example: 

The  1957  General  Plan  Report  contained  five  different  procedures  for  population 
projections  to  1980  with  results  ranging  in  totals  for  the  town  from  15,000  to  36,000.  From 
those  studies  a  figure  of  19,000  was  chosen  as  the  number  for  whom  planning  should  provide  in 
1980. 

The  1960  School  and  Recreation  Report  on  “Schools  and  Recreation”  analyzed  the  Sectors 
referred  to  above  for  “existing  and  potential  dwelling  units”  in  each  sector,  and  came  out  with  an 
“ultimate”  7371  d.u.  in  the  Town.  If  that  number  is  multiplied  by  3.5  or  3.9  for  the  size  of 
household,  the  population  would  reach  25,000  to  28,700.  The  authors  of  that  report  concluded 
that  “Wilmington's  ultimate  population  would  approximate  30,000,”  and  “moreover  this 
saturation  point  is  likely  to  be  reached  in  the  next  20  years”  or  by  1980. 

The  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  also  has  prepared  population  projections  for  its  area 
and  for  each  of  its  member  municipalities  in  connection  with  the  Eastern  Mass.  Regional  Planning 
Project.  These  projections  provide  estimated  population  figures  for  1970,  1975  and  low  and  high 
estimates  for  1990  - 

1965  1970  1975  1990  Lo  1990  Hi 

Wilmington  15,550  19,100  23,000  25,200  27,000 

For  this  “701  Planning  Project”,  the  study  of  Development  Capacities  also  included 
estimated  figures  for  population  at  “ultimate”  development  for  each  of  the  thirteen  sectors.  The 
total  “ultimate”  population  for  the  Town  came  out  at  36,877,  and  was  arrived  at  by 
“straight-line  projections”  based  on  assumptions  of  continuance  of  present  zoning,  densities  of 
development,  household  size,  etc.  Since  all  of  these  factors  are  certain  to  change  the  calculations 


^From  more  complete  account  in  Chapter  -  A.  Population  in  Part  II. 
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are  correspondingly  certain  to  be  in  error,  but  they  do  confirm  the  1957  estimates  of  a  probable 
maximum  figure  for  ultimate  development. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  rate  of  growth  in  any  one  of  the  13  sectors,  while  it  might 
someday  reach  the  “ultimate”,  will  vary  greatly  according  to  accessibility  and  when  properties 
are  available  or  subdivided. 

Residential  construction  over  the  past  20  years  is  reflected  in  building  permits  which 
averaged  - 


140  per  year  from  1951-54 

152  per  year  from  1 955-59  with  an  all-time  high  of  185  in  1955 
130  per  year  from  1960-64  and 

81  per  year  from  1965-69  with  a  low  of  only  1 1  in  1965. 

In  spite  of  the  low  rate  of  new  housing  construction  in  recent  years,  the  world-wide 
“population  explosion”  and  concentration  in  Metropolitan  areas  make  it  appear  inevitable  that, 
whenever  the  “money  market”  permits,  there  will  be  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  residential 
building  permits  in  Wilmington. 

With  all  these  various  estimates  and  projections  in  mind,  a  new  projection  has  been 
attempted  as  shown  on  the  following  chart: 

3  6,  QBT  ~ 
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POPULATION  PROJECTIONS  I 


Regional  Influences 


The  problems  and  opportunities  facing  the  citizens  of  Wilmington  cannot  be  met  by 
Wilmington  alone;  -  cooperative  action  with  neighboring  Municipalities,  the  County,  the 
Metropolitan  and  Regional  Agencies  and  the  State  is  required.  These  relationships  are  illustrated 
by  the  Map  on  the  inside  of  the  front  cover  of  this  report.  Municipal  Boundaries  seldom,  if  ever, 
define  the  limits  of  “functional”  problems  and  plans: 

Thus  for  Water  Resource  Planning  the  whole  of  the  Ipswich  River  Watershed  must  be 
considered,  with  the  possibility  of  supplementary  supplies  from  the  Concord  or  the  Merrimack 
Rivers  and  possible  diversion  of  water  to  other  parts  of  Metropolitan  Boston.  For  this  purpose 
Wilmington  is  a  member  of  the  Ipswich  River  Watershed  Commission,  and  the  Water  Supply 
studies  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Councilfof  which  the  Town  is  also  a  member)  include 
Wilmington. 

Similarly  for  Open  Space  Planning,  Sewerage,  Highways  and  Transit,  and  Patterns  of 
Development,  the  Town  looks  to  the  M.A.P.C.,  M.D.C.,  and  several  State  agencies  for  planning 
assistance  and  implementation  of  planning  projects.  For  Solid  Waste  Disposal  cooperation  with 
neighboring  municipalities  appears  to  be  the  only  way  the  problem  can  be  solved. 

Frequent  inter-town  meetings  are  needed  to  keep  abreast  of  problems  arising  along  or  near 
Town  Boundaries  in  connection  with  roads  and  subdivisions,  zoning,  and  provision  of  municipal 
services.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  costs  of  some  of  these  services  could  be  reduced  by 
contracts  or  agreements  between  towns  for  sharing  specialized  and  expensive  equipment. 

These  and  other  related  subjects  are  discussed  in  the  Chapter  C.  Regional  Influences  in  Part  I 
of  this  Report. 


Economic  Base 


The  available  data  on  the  Occupations,  Incomes  and  Places  of  Employment  of  Wilmington 
residents  and  Employees  and  Payrolls  of  Wilmington  firms,  value  of  manufactures  and  retail 
trade,  etc.  is  reviewed  in  the  Chapter  on  Economic  Base  in  Part  I,  and  records  the  doubling  of 
payrolls  in  the  past  five  years. 


Other  Findings 


The  highly  successful  Questionnaire  conducted  in  Wilmington  provided  not  only  factual 
information  but  also  many  opinions  -  all  of  which  have  been  taken  into  consideration  for  the 
General  Plan.  A  summary  of  the  results  is  contained  in  Part  I.  Finally,  it  was  found  useful  to 
present  the  data  on  some  aspects  of  the  Plan  in  direct  relation  with  the  recommendations  on 
those  subjects  in  Part  II  of  this  Report.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Part  II  and  the  Chapters  on  Open 
Space  Plan,  Streets  and  Highways,  Other  Transportation  Facilities  and  Public  Buildings  and 
Facilities  for  text,  tables  and  maps  showing  existing  conditions  and  data. 
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2.  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  patterns  and  shapes  of  the  presently  “developed”  areas  in  Wilmington  reflect  the 
physical  conditions  and  features,  the  controlling  forces  at  the  times  of  settlement  and 
development,  and  the  timing  and  types  of  transportation  which  have  been  provided.  These  and 
other  forces  are  still  operating  in  Wilmington. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  for  any  extensive  period  in  the  future  what  properties  may  be  on 
the  market  for  development.  In  the  preparation  of  long  range  plans  for  a  community  it  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  assume  that  “anything  can  happen”,  and  to  try  to  influence  change  in  an 
orderly  fashion  for  the  long  range  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 

Under  our  American  “culture”  the  powers  of  the  Town  and  public  agencies  to  control  the 
direction  and  timing  of  community  growth  are  severely  limited.  We  Americans,  having 
“conquered  the  wilderness”  and  profited  mightily  from  the  constant  increase  in  land  values  over 
three  centuries,  have  strong  views  about  private  property  and  the  “right  to  do  with  our  own 
whatever  we  please.”  It  has  been  said  that  “Americans  have  a  ‘Divine  Right’  to  speculate  in  land.” 

These  attitudes  are  in  marked  contrast  to  those  in  older  civilizations  and  cultures  -  such  as 
those  of  Europe,  where  public  policies  of  taxation  and  more  direct  controls  have  limited 
speculation  in  land.  Where  we  regard  land  as  just  a  “Commodity”,  they  put  more  stress  on  the 
public  interest  in  the  essential  aspects  of  life  -  land,  water,  and  air. 

To  influence  and  guide  the  forces  of  change  and  development,  Massachusetts  Cities  and 
Towns  have  some  “planning  tools”  -  which  are  unfortunately  limited  in  effectiveness  but  the 
best  available.  They  include  some  controls  under  the  Police  Power,  the  authority  to  acquire  and 
hold  properties  for  public  purposes,  and  the  choice,  in  some  instances,  of  whether  to  provide  or 
withhold  public  improvements  and  services.  The  Town  should  exercise  all  the  authority  it  can 
muster  to  guide  development  under: 

A.  The  Police  Power,  through: 

1.  Zoning  Regulations,  controlling  uses  of  lands  and  buildings,  including  densities  of 
land  use,  heights  of  buildings  and  yards,  etc.; 

2.  Health  Regulations,  -  particularly  in  relation  to  disposal  of  wastes,  -  both  sanitary 
and  otherwise; 

3.  Building  and  Housing  Codes,  -  for  safety  and  health; 

4.  Subdivision  Regulations,  with  requirements  for  installation  of  improvements  and 
facilities  directly  serving  new  lots;  and  maintaining  standards  at  least  equal  to  those 
of  neighboring  towns. 

5.  Official  Map  to  define  the  responsibility  of  the  Town  for  “Paper  Streets”,  to 
protect  the  bed  of  mapped  streets  and  proposed  parks  and  to  encourage 
re-subdivision  of  areas  to  eliminate  sub-standard  lots. 

B.  Public  Ownership  of  Lands  and  rights-in-land,  including  authority  to: 

1  •  Acquire,  develop  and  maintain  properties  for  Open  Spaces,  Conservation,  Rec¬ 
reation,  Schools  and  Public  Facilities;  and  to 


2.  Lay  out  Streets  and  Building  Lines. 

C.  Public  Action  for  Urban  Renewal  and  Development. 

D.  Provision  or  Withholding  of  Facilities  and  Services  such  as 

1.  Schools,  2.  Water,  3.  Sewer,  4.  Waste  Collection  and  Disposal,  and  5.  Public 
Buildings,  -  guided  in  part  by: 

E.  A  Capital  Improvement  Budget  or  Program  to  provide  and  time  the  investments  by  the 
Town  in  capital  projects  so  as  to  encourage  the  orderly  development  of  the  Town. 

Parts  III,  IV  and  V  of  this  Report  -  (separately  submitted)  include  detailed  recommendations 
on  Zoning,  Subdivision  Regulations  and  Capital  Budget  -  respectively,  but  the  relationship  of 
those  proposals  to  the  Patterns  of  Development  are  discussed  below. 

As  noted  above,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  in  what  order  areas  in  Wilmington  will  be 
developed  for  residence,  business  or  industry,  because  properties  come  on  the  market  when  an 
advantageous  sale  may  be  possible  or  an  estate  has  to  be  broken  up  to  satisfy  the  heirs.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  property  owners  and  Town  Officials  should  know  what  areas  should  be 
reserved  for  public  purposes  and  what  future  streets  and  highways  should  be  provided,  as  well  as 
what  densities  and  distribution  of  population  must  be  served  with  schools,  water,  sewer  and  other 
public  facilities.  The  General  Plan  presents  proposals  and  recommendations  to  those  ends.  As  part 
of  the  process  of  continuous  planning  and  from  time  to  time,  as  one  or  another  area  or  section  of 
Wilmington  is  affected  by  a  proposed  development,  sketch  plans  for  alternative  arrangements  of 
streets,  open  spaces,  lots  and  services  will  be  needed  in  order  to  check  specific  projects  against  the 
long-range  needs  of  the  larger  area  in  which  the  specific  project  is  located. 
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ZONING  DISTRICT  MAP 

JANUARY  1966 


CORRECTED  TO 
JULY  1,  1970 


District 


Minimum 
Frontoge 
200  ft 
125  ft 
1 00  ft 
30ft 
30  ft. 
i  00  ft 


Minimum 
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60,000  sq  ft 
22.500  sq  ft 
10.000  sq  ft 
3,000  sq  ft 
3,000  sq  ft 

10,000  sq  ft 


Rurol 

Single  Residence  -  A 
Single  -  Residence  -  8 
Neighborhood  Bueiness 
Generol  Business 
industrial 


...  Figures  mdicote  number 
of  feet  between  district  boundary 
ond  neoreet  line  or  point  odiocent 
thereto  oe  shown  on  this  mop 


Stole  In  Feet 


A.  PATTERNS  OF  DEVELOPMENT 


The  Findings  in  the  previous  section  of  this  report  stress  the  major  influences  of  soil 
conditions,  wetlands  and  transportation  facilities  on  the  settlement  and  growth  of  Wilmington. 
Brooks  and  wetlands,  railroads  and  Interstate  93  presents  barriers  which  divide  the  Town  into 
neighborhoods.  The  studies  of  Development  Capacities  for  the  1957,  1960  and  this  Planning 
Report  have  all  referred  to  the  same  neighborhoods  or  sections  in  relation  to  zoning  and 
population  projections. 

The  Zoning  By-Law  of  Wilmington  and  the  Zoning  Map  further  divide  the  Town  among  six 
kinds  of  districts  according  to  uses:  -  three  for  different  densities  of  residential  development,  two 
for  business  and  one  for  industry.  All  of  the  Town  falls  in  one  or  another  of  these  districts 
regardless  of  public  ownership  or  physical  fitness.  In  the  areas  zoned  for  industry,  only  dwellings 
which  are  “accessory”  to  the  industrial  uses  of  the  property  are  permitted,  so  that  the  Industrial 
Districts  are  in  effect  separate  “sections”  and  constitute  further  barriers  between  and  defining 
residential  “neighborhoods.”  Similarly  the  General  Business  Districts,  because  of  their  location 
on  principal  transportation  routes,  tend  to  reinforce  the  barriers  between  “neighborhoods.” 

In  order  to  further  shape  the  patterns  of  development  into  “Neighborhoods”  -  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  development  against  floods,  pollution,  etc.,  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  “Flood 
Plain  District”  to  the  Zoning  Map  applying  initially  to  areas  subject  to  flooding  along  the  main 
streams,  but  extended  to  other  wetlands  as  flood  data  becomes  available  from  surveys  or  the 
anticipated  report  by  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers.  A  form  of  Conservancy  Zoning  is 
recommended  for  the  extensive  headwater  swamps.  Under  the  “Open  Space  Plan”,  discussed 
below,  Flood  Plain  and  Conservancy  Zoning  would  be  backed  up  by  Conservation  Easements  and 
fee  title  public  ownership  of  much  of  the  wetlands.  Whatever  the  Town  does  to  protect  its 
wetlands  against  unwise  development,  the  State  will  also  be  acting  under  the  Hatch  Act  and  the 
Inland  Wetlands  Act  through  the  issuance  of  “Orders”  limiting  uses  and  changes  in  wet  areas. 

Around,  within  and  among  the  neighborhoods  or  areas  proposed  for  development  there  are 
or  will  be  public  or  semipublic  properties  devoted  to  public  or  institutional  purposes.  To 
recognize  the  importance  of  those  purposes  to  the  community,  and  to  guide  land  uses  and 
developments  within  those  properties  a  second  new  “Institutional  or  Public  Use”  District  is 
proposed  to  be  added  to  the  Zoning  Map  which  will  include  the  well-fields,  conservation  areas, 
schools  and  recreation  grounds,  church  properties  and  other  institutions  which  may  locate  in  the 
Town. 


RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOPMENT 


For  over  forty  years  planning  theory  in  this  country  has  placed  great  stress  on  the  concept  of 
“The  Neighborhood  Unit”^  for  the  organization  of  residential  areas.  The  idea  is  that  within  a  city 
or  town  there  are  or  should  be  “units”  of  residential  development,  centered  around  a 


1  “The  Neighborhood  Unit”  by  Clarence  A.  Perry  in  pp  22-132  of  Vol  II-Regional  Survey  of  New 
York  and  Environs,  1929. 


neighborhood  school  and  bounded  by  natural  or  man-made  barriers  of  wetlands,  parks,  railroads 
or  major  highways,  and  by  Industry  or  other  non-residential  areas.  Neighborhood  stores  would  be 
located  on  the  fringe  or  between  neighborhoods.^  The  theory  goes  on  to  suggest  that  a  group  ot 
these  neighborhood  units  should  constitute  a  “community,”  which  in  turn  is  served  by  an 
Intermediate  High  School  at  a  reasonably  central  location  among  the  neighborhoods  involved; 
and  that  a  group  of  communities  should  be  served  by  a  High  School,  civic  center  and  a  central 
business  district. 

The  size  of  a  “neighborhood  unit”  was  suggested  by  Perry  as  the  population  which  would 
support  an  ideal  elementary  school  within  walking  distance  from  the  outer  limits  of  the  unit.  The 
units  would  thus  vary  in  size  with  the  density  of  residential  development  and  the  numbers  of 
school  children.  By  dividing  the  large  city  or  town  into  these  neighborhood  units  and  then 
development  it  is  hoped  that  “identity  of  place”  and  “neighborliness”  will  provide  new  meaning 
for  community  life. 

Although  the  conditions,  theories  and  policies  which  underlie  the  “Neighborhood  Theory” 
have  changed  materially  over  the  years,  the  Federal  Government  in  making  grants  for  “701 
Planning  Projects”  continues  to  require  what  is  called  “Neighborhood  Analysis”  in  all  Master  Plan 
Reports.  Accordingly,  the  discussion  of  Development  Patterns  in  the  body  of  this  report  draws 
on  the  chapters  concerning  Open  Spaces,  Streets  and  Highways,  Transportation,  etc.  for 
definition  of  boundaries  of  Neighborhoods;  and  on  the  chapters  concerning  Public  Facilities, 
Schools,  etc.  for  service  of  Neighborhoods. 

The  present  Zoning  By-Law  and  Zoning  Map  provides  for  three  kinds  of  Residential  Districts 
according  to  densities  or  size  of  lots: 

“R’  -  Rural  Districts  with  minimum  lot  area  of  60,000  sq.  ft.  and  200  foot  frontage 
“SRA”  -  Single  Residence  A  -  lot  area  22,500  sq.  ft.  and  125  foot  frontage;  and 
“SRB”  -  Single  Residence  -  B  -  lot  area  10,000  sq.  ft.  and  100  foot  frontage. 

The  areas  shown  on  the  Zoning  Map  for  these  Residential  Districts  reflect  the  lot  sizes  in 
“active”  subdivision  projects  at  the  time  the  zoning  provisions  were  adopted.  The  By-Law  also 
provides  that  “a  dwelling  may  be  erected  .  .  .  having  less  than  the  required  lot  frontage  ...  or 
area”  when  the  lot  “conformed”  with  requirements  in  1934  or  is  shown  on  a  definitive 
subdivision  plan  approved  after  1954.  Although  the  State  Law  permitting  development  of  5000 
sq.  ft.  lots  is  no  longer  applicable  in  Wilmington  (because  of  the  special  Act  approved  in  1969) 
there  are  still  a  great  many  sub-standard  lots,  -  mostly  on  “paper  streets,”  -  which  can  legally  be 
built  upon. 

The  “R”  -  Rural  districts  in  Wilmington  are  generally: 

1)  South  of  Butters  Row  and  Mill  Road  to  the  Burlington  Line,  including  the  Town  Forest, 
well  field  and  extensive  wetlands  along  Cold  Spring  and  Saw  Mill  Brooks. 
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Cf.  “Design  of  Residential  Areas”  by  Whitten  and  Adams  in  Harvard  City  Planning  Series  Vol. 
VI,  1929. 


2)  West  Wilmington  -  west  of  Shawsheen  Avenue  to  the  River  and  Billerica  Line  and 
northwest  of  Aldrich  Road  and  Kendall  Street. 

3)  Northwest  Wilmington  -  north  of  Salem  Street  to  600  feet  south  of  the  abandoned 
railroad  line  and  west  of  the  main  line  of  the  railroad  to  the  Tewksbury  Line.  A  large 
part  of  the  northeastern  half  of  the  area  in  wetland. 

4)  Northeast  -  in  the  Nod  Pond  area  and  along  the  North  Reading  Line  from  Martins  Brook 
to  Route  125.  The  Well  Field  at  Nod  Pond  separates  the  section  along  Andover  Street 
from  the  rest  of  the  “R”  District,  and  a  well  field  and  numerous  non-conforming 
lots  -  mostly  “Town  Owned”  or  Tax  Delinquent  lie  south  of  Route  1 25. 

5)  The  Northern  Tip  -  above  the  Industrial  Zone  and  Route  125  to  Andover  Line.  The  area 
west  and  north  of  Fosters  Pond  is  proposed  for  a  Town  Forest  in  association  with  a 
similar  use  of  lands  in  Andover  -  as  projected  by  the  Andover  authorities. 

In  all  of  these  areas  the  large  lot-size  required  appears  to  be  appropriate,  but,  as  in  all  other 
Towns  today,  the  “validity”  of  large  lots  is  being  challenged  as  “Snob  Zoning.”  The  challenge  is 
clearly  not  applicable  to  Wilmington  where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Town  is  zoned  for  10,000 
or  22,500  square  foot  lots.  In  fact,  considering  the  soil  conditions  and  the  high  proportion  of  the 
total  area  of  the  Town  which  is  wetlands,  there  is  a  real  question  as  to  the  ability  of  many  of  the 
smaller  lots  to  handle  the  sanitary  wastes  of  even  a  single  dwelling  without  polluting  the  ground 
waters. 

Other  towns  have  attempted  to  deal  with  this  problem  by  including  provisions  in  the  Zoning 
By-Law  to  require  that  at  least  half  of  any  lot  shall  be  “buildable”  land  -  and  not  too  wet,  steep 
or  rocky  to  accomodate  a  septic  tank  and  leaching  field. 

The  “SRA”  and  “SRB”  -  Single  Residence  Districts  cover  all  of  the  rest  of  the  Town  except 
the  Business  and  Industrial  areas  described  below.  In  general  the  “10,000  area”  -  SRB  District 
applies  to  scattered  subdivisions  within  the  larger  SRA  Districts  except  for  a  substantial  area  at 
Silver  Lake  and  north  of  Glen  Road.  For  practically  all  the  “SRB”  areas,  the  disposal  of  sanitary 
wastes  is  a  cause  of  growing  concern  because  continued  development  may  “tip  the  scales”  to 
compel  installation  of  municipal  sewerage. 

Residential  Development  is  also  permitted  in  a  Neighborhood  Business  District,  and  under 
“special  permit”  under  very  limited  conditions  in  the  GB-General  Business  and  Industrial 
Districts. 

For  the  past  three  years,  petitions  have  been  filed  for  inclusion  in  the  Town  Warrant  to 
permit  apartments,  garden  apartments,  motels  and  other  residential  developments.  To  date,  these 
proposals  have  failed  approval  by  the  Town  Meeting.  At  the  same  time,  the  Planning  Board  has 
been  considering  alternative  policies  and  procedures  for  Multi-Family  Dwellings  and  Planned  Unit 
Development.  The  problems  involved  are  discussed  in  Part  II  in  the  Chapter  on  “Development 
Patterns”  with  a  recommendation  that  the  Town  provide  for  “Planned  Unit  Development”  with 
combinations  of  group  housing  and  service  business  under  prescribed  rules  and  limitations. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Industrial  Districts  have  been  established  and  developed: 

1)  In  Southeast  Wilmington  in  three  connected  blocks  -  for  AVCO  south  of  Lowell  Street, 
on  both  sides  of  the  railroad  between  Main  and  Woburn  Streets  and  in  the  DiCenso 
Project  east  of  Woburn  Street  to  Interstate  93.  Provisions  for  buffer  areas  around  the 
residential  areas  and  for  industrial  traffic  across  the  residence  districts  are  recommended. 
Safeguards  are  also  needed  against  or  for  guidance  of  strip  commercial  development  of 
frontages  on  Lowell  and  Main  Streets. 

2)  In  the  central  area  -  particularly  west  of  the  railroad  and  along  part  of  Main  Street  where 
boundary  adjustments  require  further  study. 

3)  East  of  Interstate  93  and  north  of  Concord  Street  along  Fordham  Road  (Barbo  Project) 
where  again  provisions  for  buffer  areas  adjoining  residential  districts  are  needed. 

4)  Two  smaller  Industrial  Districts  are  shown  on  the  Zoning  Map  -  between  Lubbers  Brook 
and  the  railroad  south  of  Concord  Street  and  between  Middlesex  Avenue  and  the 
railroad  south  of  the  North  Wilmington  Grade  Crossing.  Both  these  sites  are  already 
occupied  by  Industries.  The  wetlands  along  Lubbers  Brook  severely  restrict  the  size  of 
the  first  of  these  districts  and  wetlands  south  of  the  second  provide  a  buffer  for  the 
adjoining  residential  area. 

5)  North  of  Salem  Street,  -  Nod  Pond  to  the  North  Reading  Line  at  the  gravel  pits,  where  a 
problem  exists  as  to  the  “restoration”  and  future  best  use  of  the  area  after  the  gravel 
deposits  are  exhausted. 

6)  In  the  Northern  Part  of  Wilmington  along  Route  125,  Interstate  93,  Ballardvale  and 
Andover  Streets. 

a.  South  of  Route  125,  most  of  the  Industrial  District  west  of  the  Electric 
Transmission  line  to  1-93  is  either  wet  or  well  field;  while  northeast  of  the  electric 
line,  existing  houses  along  Andover  Street  and  extensive  wetlands  suggest  that 
further  study  of  this  area  would  be  advisable. 

b.  North  of  Route  125  a  current  project  for  a  “Route  125  Industrial  Park”  involves 
the  extension  of  Upton  Court  for  access  to  new  Industrial  Sites.  This  road  should 
eventually  be  carried  through  to  Ballardvale  Street.  Another  road  across  this 
Industrial  District  is  also  proposed  on  the  Streets  and  Highways  Plan,  and  further 
study  is  needed  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  present  arbitrary,  straight-line, 
northern  boundary  of  the  Industrial  District  in  relation  to  future  resident 
development  on  the  north. 

c.  West  of  Interstate  93,  almost  all  of  the  Industrial  District  east  of  the  railroad  is  wet, 
while  west  of  the  railroad  wetlands  extend  along  the  Tewksbury  line  leaving-only  a 
completely  unaccessible  island  around  the  former  Wilmington  Junction.  It  is 
therefore  most  unlikely  that  any  of  this  area  west  of  1-93  will  be  developed  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

In  summary,  the  Industrial  Districts  in  the  Southeast,  Central,  and  Eastern  sections  of  the 
Town  are  fast  filling  up,  and  in  the  Northern  Sections  development  is  beginning.  There  is  room 
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for  considerable  further  expansion  of  industry  in  Wilmington,  but  action  is  needed  to  assure  the 
best  boundaries  for  industrial  districts,  “buffers”  along  those  boundaries,  access  to  sites  and 
across  adjoining  residential  areas  and  guidance  of  “strip”  frontage  development  on  major  streets. 
Additional  areas  suitable  for  industrial  development  are  practically  non-existent. 

BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 


Business  Development  in  Wilmington  began  around  the  railroad  stations  in  the  center  and 
North  Wilmington,  and  with  “convenience”  shops  in  scattered  locations.  The  present  zoning 
provides  for  General  Business  and  Neighborhood  Business  Districts,  -  shown  on  the  Zoning  Map 
at: 

1)  North  Wilmington  for  a  small  area  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad  and  adjoining  an 
Industrial  District.  Most  of  the  frontage  is  already  occupied  so  that  a  grade  separation  of 
Middlesex  Avenue  with  the  railroad  will  be  disruptive  and  difficult  -  but  probably 
inevitable.  It  may  be  possible  to  expand  the  Business  District  to  the  north  along 
Jefferson  Avenue. 

2)  350  feet  of  frontage  on  the  north  side  of  Lowell  Street  between  West  Street  and  the  1-93 
Interchange  -  now  occupied  by  a  filling  station.  The  adjoining  Neighborhood  Business 
District  on  the  east  will  be  wiped  out  by  the  completion  of  the  Interchange,  but  the 
similar  district  on  the  west  is  ample  for  local  business. 

3)  At  the  southeast  corner  of  Lowell  and  Woburn  Streets,  Lucci  occupies  the 
General  Business  District  with  its  local  shopping  facilities. 

4)  Strip  frontage  on  the  north  side  of  Lowell  Street  from  200  feet  west  of  Woburn  Street  to 
Dartmouth  St.  -  with  some  scattered  development.  Since  the  opposite  side  of  Lowell 
Street  is  all  zoned  Industrial  -  also  permitting  strip-business  development,  the  two  sides 
of  the  street  must  be  considered  together.  This  situation  portends  all  the  unfortunate 
aspects  of  “strip-zoning”  with  attendant  traffic  snarls,  unsightly  development  and 
“blight.”  We  long  since  learned  that  healthy  business  development  requires  con¬ 
centration  on  in-depth  sites  to  provide  for  one-stop  parking  and  comparative-price 
shopping. 

5)  A  similar  combination  of  Industry  and  General  Business  Districts  is  shown  on  the 
Zoning  Map  for  both  sides  of  Main  Street  for  two  and  one  half  miles  from  the  Woburn 
Line  and  Cook  Street  to  Richmond  Street,  interrupted  for  only  a  short  distance  at  Clark 
Street,  and  by  the  Town  Lorest  or  where  major  streams  cross  the,  road.  Much  of  this 
frontage  is  committed  to  existing  industrial  and  business  uses  and  the  necessity  of  depth 
was  recognized  at  Wilmington  Plaza.  Three  sections  of  this  long  strip-zoning  require 
attention: 

a.  South  of  the  Town  Lorest,  as  to  the  value  of  a  narrow  150  foot  strip  for  either 
business  or  industry  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street; 

b.  Between  the  railroad  overpass  and  Lowell  Street,  the  wetlands  along  Maple  Meadow 
Brook  reduce  the  available  area  for  development  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  the 
question  should  be  raised  whether  the  triangle  between  Main  and  Lowell  Streets 
northwest  of  the  brook  is  an  appropriate  or  best  location  for  a  second  major 


shopping  center?  If  it  is,  the  whole  triangle  should  be  zoned  and  planned  tor  that 
purpose,  and  if  it  is  not  the  zoning  should  be  revised  in  the  opposite  direction. 

c.  From  Lowell  Street  to  Richmond  Street,  the  opening  of  a  New  Route  129  By-Pass 
(Olson  Street)  will  require  major  changes  in  the  zoning  boundaries  east  of  Main 
Street  as  shown  on  the  Plan  for  that  project.  These  changes  would  extend  the  GB 
Zone  to  the  west  side  of  the  new  highway  between  Kiernan  Avenue  and  Kirk  Street 
and  from  opposite  Bridge  Land  to  opposite  Richmond  Street. 

6)  In  1969  the  Town  voted  to  re-zone  the  area  between  Interstate  93  and  the  Town  Line 
and  south  of  Concord  Street  to  the  Ipswich  River  to  GB-General  Business.  The  adjoining 
areas  in  North  Reading  and  across  Concord  Street  are  zoned  for  Industry. 

7)  Other  Neighborhood  Business  Districts  shown  on  the  Zoning  Map  include: 

a.  Some  1200  feet  of  frontage  on  the  south  side  of  Concord  Street  between  Lubbers 
Brook  and  the  railroad,  backed  up  by  an  industrial  District.  The  N.B.  Zoning 
restricts  the  kinds  of  business  beyond  those  allowed  in  Industrial  Districts,  but  the 
200  foot  depth  is  inadequate  for  parking,  buildings,  etc.  Access  is  restricted  to 
Concord  Street  and  the  area  is  cut  off  or  buffered  (according  to  one’s  point  of  view) 
from  the  residential  neighborhoods  it  would  serve  by  the  railroad  and  Lubbers 
Brook. 

b.  Two  small  areas  at  Silver  Lake  and  Main  Street,  -  one  south  of  the  lake  to  Lubbers 
Brook  on  both  sides  of  the  highway  and  the  other  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Main 
and  Oakwood  Road.  In  both  cases  the  depth  is  inadequate,  and  the  zoning  would 
appear  to  be  intended  to  legalize  small  existing  business  activities. 

c.  Two  “spot  zones”  of  single  lots,  -  one  at  Burlington  Ave.  and  Forest  Street  and  the 
other  at  Shawsheen  Ave.  and  Hopkins  Street, -in  both  cases  to  accomodate 
previously  existing  stores.  They  are  both  probably  illegal  under  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  on  Spot  Zoning. 

The  survival  of  these  two  neighborhood  stores  in  the  part  of  Wilmington  west  of  the  railroad 
points  up  the  need  to  provide  in  plans  for  that  section  one  or  two  larger  Neighborhood  Business 
Districts  to  serve  the  future  population.  Similar  additional  Neighborhood  Business  Districts  will 
some  day  be  needed  near  Salem  Street  between  the  railroad  and  the  Tewksbury  line,  and  to  serve 
the  extreme  north  section  of  the  Town. 
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PROPOSED  ZONING  ACTIONS 


To  guide  further  development  and  to  protect  and  enhance  the  “quality  of  the  environment”, 
your  Consultant  recommends: 

1.  Adoption  of  Flood  Plain  and  Conservancy  Zoning  with  application  to  the  wetlands  for 
“shaping”  of  neighborhoods  and  protection  of  developed  areas  against  Hoods,  pollution, 
etc.,  and  supporting  actions  as  recommended  in  the  following  section  “b.  Open  Spaces.” 

2.  Addition  of  an  “Institutional  or  Public  Use”  District  applied  to  Public  and  Tax  Exempt 
Institutional  Properties. 

3.  Buildable  Area.  Addition  to  the  Zoning  By-law  of  a  requirement  that  at  least  half  of  any 
lot  shall  be  “buildable”  land  and  not  too  wet,  steep,  or  rocky  to  accomodate  septic  tank 
and  leaching  fields. 

4.  Zoning  changes  in  relation  to  opening  of  “New  Route  1 29”  (By-Pass). 

5.  Provision  for  variety  and  mixture  of  residential  types  in  Planned  Unit  Development  or 
“Clusters.” 

6.  Further  and  continuing  review  of  the  Zoning  Map  for  possible  desirable  changes  or 
adjustments,  with  particular  attention  to: 

a.  Soil  conditions  of  each  “SRB”  District  in  relation  to  disposal  of  sanitary  wastes; 

b.  Substitution  of  concentrated,  in  depth,  business  areas  for  “strip  zoning”  along 
major  thorofares;  and  of  continuous  review  of  the  wording  of  the  Zoning  By-Law 
for  adjustment  to  changing  conditions,  refinements  and  clarification. 

HISTORIC  DISTRICTS 


The  chapter  of  this  Report  on  “Historical  Background”  emphasizes  the  special  values  in  the 
character  of  areas  around  the  Town  Common  and  at  other  historic  sites.  Under  Chapter  40  C  of 
the  General  Laws,  cities  and  towns  can  establish  “Historic  Districts”  with  a  Commission  having 
authority  to  issue  “Certificates  of  appropriateness”  for  changes  in  the  external  appearance  of 
buildings  and  structures  in  such  Districts.  Action  for  this  purpose  by  the  Town  Meeting  is 
required  to  follow  a  report  by  an  Historic  District  Study  Committee. 

Your  Planning  Consultant  urges  early  and  intensive  study  of  the  desirability  of  Historic 
Districts  in  Wilmington,  and  action  by  the  Town  Meeting  to  take  advantage  of  the  powers  granted 
under  Chapter  40  C.  General  Laws. 
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B.  OPEN  SPACE  PLAN 


The  Open  Space  Plan  for  Wilmington,  -  prepared  in  the  Consultant’s  office  by  Roy  Mann, 
Landscape  Architect,  -  was  presented  to  a  large  meeting  of  Town  Officials  and  Citizens  at  the 
Public  Library  on  September  16,  1969.  The  Plan  builds  directly  on  the  previous  proposals  in  the 
1957  General  Plan,  1960  School  and  Recreation  Report,  and  the  Hill  and  Associates  School 
Planning  Study;  as  well  as  on  the  Land  Use  Map,  the  studies  of  the  Conservation  Commission, 
and  the  Interpretive  Soil  Survey.  In  addition,  references  are  made  in  the  Plan  Report  to  the  Open 
Space  Plans  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council,  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
Water  Resources  Commission,  Ipswich  River  Watershed  Commission  and  to  studies  by  Whitman 
and  Howard  for  Water  Supply,  Sewerage  and  Drainage. 

Proposed  Open  Spaces  in  the  Plan  reflect  the  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  Town  which 
are  Wetlands  (partially  protected  by  the  Hatch  Act  and  Inland  Wetlands  Act)  and  of  great 
importance  for  water  supply  to  not  only  Wilmington  but  also  to  all  the  cities  and  towns  drawing 
from  the  Ipswich  River.  Differing  degrees  of  protection  and  ownership  of  these  wetlands  are 
proposed  according  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  public  interest  or  use  which  is  involved.  Llood  Plain 
Zoning  under  the  Police  Power  is  proposed  for  areas  subject  to  flooding  along  all  the  principal 
streams  and  Conservancy  Zoning  is  recommended  for  the  extensive  headwater  swamps. 
Conservation  Easements  can  appropriately  back-up  zoning  where  public  access  is  not  involved, 
and  rights  of  way  are  sufficient  in  many  cases  for  bridle  or  bicycle  paths;  but  for  well-fields, 
water  storage  areas,  recreation,  stream  corridors,  etc.,  fee  ownership  is  recommended. 

The  features  of  the  water  or  wetland-oriented  portions  of  the  Open  Space  Plan  are  two 
possible  storage-recreation  reservoirs  on  Maple  Meadows  and  Lubbers  and  a  wild  life  area  on  Mill 
Brook  -  all  near  or  on  the  Burlington  line;  a  Central  Conservation  Area  between  the  High  School 
and  proposed  South  Intermediate  School  at  the  confluence  of  Mill  Brook  and  Maple  Meadow 
Brook;  and  major  “recreation  areas”  on  Martins  and  Gowings  Brook  and  at  Nod  Pond.  Sections 
of  the  Middlesex  Canal  (and  Taylor’s  Pond)  are  proposed  for  preservation;  and  paths,  pedways  or 
trails  would  be  developed  along  the  Canal  and  several  streams  to  provide  access  to  recreation  and 
school  areas.  All  of  the  shores  of  Silver  Lake  would  be  set  aside  for  recreational  use. 

The  northernmost  and  highest  point  in  Wilmington  is  proposed  as  a  Town  Lorest,  and  lands 
and  facilities  for  “active”  recreation  are  proposed  to  be  provided  in  association  with  schools 
wherever  possible.  A  system  of  neighborhood  “greens”  is  also  included  in  the  Open  Space  Plan. 

To  implement  the  Open  Space  Plan,  the  Planning  Consultant  has  recommended: 

1.  A  concerted  campaign  for  gifts  of  land  or  of  easements;  and,  where  gifts  are  not 
forthcoming  for  the  negotiation  of  options  to  purchase  either  fee  title  or  easements; 

2.  Establishment  by  the  Town  Meeting  of  a  Revolving  Lund  for  options  and/or  purchases, 
reimbursable  when  purchases  are  consummated  or  State-Lederal  Grants  received. 

3.  Assignment  by  Town  Meeting  of  “Town-Owned”  parcels  in  open  space  projects  to 
Conservation  Commission,  Water  Commissioners,  School  Board  or  other  appropriate 
agency; 

4.  Inauguration  of  procedure  to  clear  “tax-title  properties”  to  degree  appropriate  for 
further  assignment  by  the  Town  Meeting  to  appropriate  agencies. 


5.  Authorization  and  Appropriation  by  the  Town  Meeting  of  funds  for  acquisition  of  lands 
and/or  rights  in  land,  with  early  action  for: 

a.  Completion  of  Hathaway  Acres-Martins  Brook  Project; 

b.  Consolidation  of  properties  in  the  Central  Valley  Project,  with  lands  now  assigned 
to  Conservation  Commission  and  Town-Owned  and  Tax-Title  properties; 

c.  Similar  consolidation  of  properties  in  Upper  Mill  Brook  and  Upper  Lubbers  Brook 
Valleys; 

d.  Completion  of  Silver  Lake  Project;  and 

e.  Additions  to  School  Sites  for  recreation  -  particularly  at 

1)  High  School,  2)  North  Intermediate,  3)  Woburn,  etc.  and  new  sites  for  1)  South 
Intermediate,  2)  Taylor’s  Pond  Elementary  and  on  3)  Salem  Street,  etc. 

6.  Opening  Negotiations  with  Ipswich  River  Commission  and  neighboring  towns  con¬ 
cerning  projects  in  which  they  are  involved; 

7.  Approval  by  the  Town  Meeting  of  provisions  in  the  Zoning  By-Law  for  a  Flood  Plain 
District  and  for  application  to  areas  subject  to  flooding  along  principal  streams,  and 

8.  Extension  of  Flood  Plain  (or  Conservancy)  Zoning  to  additional  wetland  areas  as  reliable 
data  becomes  available  on  levels  and  boundaries  of  areas  subject  to  perennial  floods. 

9.  Clarification  and  simplification  of  jurisdiction  and  responsibilities  of  Town  agen¬ 
cies  -  such  as  Park  and  Recreation  Commission,  Conservation  Commission,  Water 
Commissioners,  etc.  for  care,  protection,  maintenance  and  development  of  Open  Space 
Properties. 

10.  Authority  to  designated  agencies  to  formulate  and  issue  “rules  and  regulations’’ 
governing  uses  of  open  spaces  assigned  to  their  care. 


This  listing  of  recommended  immediate  actions  is  not,  of  course,  exclusive,  and  should  not 
inhibit  or  delay  consideration  of  other  possibilities  of  timing  or  financing  any  or  all  of  the  Open 
Space  proposals.  Your  Consultant  has  pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  the  most  economical 
procedure  to  carry  out  the  Open  Space  Plan  would  probably  be  to  acquire  all  the  needed  lands 
and  rights-in-land  now  in  a  single  “package.”  The  value  of  those  lands  is  sure  to  increase  as  the 
pressures  of  Metropolitan  Development  continue  to  grow;  and  State  and  Federal  assistance 
appears  to  be  assured  up  to  75  percent  of  the  costs. 

C.  STREETS  AND  HIGHWAYS 


The  studies  and  planning  for  alleviation  of  traffic  congestion,  service  of  industrial  and 
commercial  developments,  and  for  provision  of  adequate  routes  for  “through”  traffic  have 
produced  a  proposed  Street  and  Highway  Plan.  This  Plan  and  the  report  explaining  it  propose  a 
system  of  major  streets  in  five  categories:  Expressways;  Primary,  Secondary  and  Tertiary 
Routes,  and  Collector  Streets. 
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The  Expressways  in  Wilmington  are  Interstate  Highway  93  and  State  Highway  125,  and  the 

threatened  “Middle  Belt.”  The  Plan  calls  for  a  Lowell  Connector  or  “Cain  Highway”  to  be 

added. 

The  Primary  Routes  (100  foot  Right  of  Way)  shown  on  the  Plan  are: 

1 .  The  New  Route  1 29  -  by-passing  the  central  section  of  Main  Street  from  Shawsheen 
Ave.  via  the  Richmond  St.  Bridge  to  the  “Olson  St.”  alignment  and  Lowell  Street. 

2.  Lowell  Street  from  1-93  to  Woburn  Street;  and 

3.  Woburn  Street  from  the  Woburn  line  to  Eames  Street,  and  a  new  - 

4.  Extension  of  Eames  Street  to  Lowell  Street. 

The  Secondary  Routes  (80-66  foot  Right  of  Way)  are: 

1 .  All  of  Main  Street  -  Route  38; 

2.  A  new  Alternative  38  extending  a  project  in  Woburn  from  the  Woburn  line  through  the 
Redevelopment  Project,  to  Main  Street  at  the  Greer  Plant; 

3.  A  West  Street  By-Pass  -  from  Suncrest  Ave.  to  Lowell  Street; 

4.  Route  62  -  with  adjustments  for  railroad  grade  separations  at  North  Wilmington  and  at 
Route  38,  easing  corners  and  alternative  location  for  Burlington  Avenue; 

5.  Connection  of  Route  125  to  Route  62  via  Ballardvale  at  the  North  Intermediate  School, 
and  a  new  street; 

6.  A  Cross-Town  Route  via  Concord,  a  new  road  north  of  and  crossing  Glen  Road  to  the 
new  Richmond  Street  Bridge,  and  by  Aldrich  Road  and  a  new  street  to  Forest  Street 
and  the  Burlington  Line;  and 

7.  “Orleans”  Street  from  opposite  Eames  Street  Extension  to  opposite  Wildwood  at 
Woburn. 

The  Tertiary  Routes  (60  foot  Right  of  Way)  shown  on  the  Plan  include: 

1.  Industrial  Way  and  the  proposed  “Bachman  Way”  in  the  DiCenso  Industrial  Area; 

2.  West  Street,  southeast  of  Suncrest  Ave.; 

3.  Eames  Street  and  McKelvey  Street  into  Woburn; 

4.  Chestnut  Street,  connected  with  Boutwell  Street,  and  extended  to  Hopkins  and  Lake 
Streets; 

5.  Burlington  Avenue; 

6.  Western  portions  of  Forest,  Aldrich  and  Hopkins  Streets; 

7.  Shawsheen  Avenue  and  Nichols  Avenue 

8.  Salem  Street  -  outside  Route  62; 

9.  Middlesex  Ave.,  -  outside  Route  62; 

10.  Woburn-Andover  from  Wildwood  to  Andover  Line; 

1 1 .  Ballardvale  Street;  and 

12.  A  new  road  from  “Cain  Highway”  Interchange  to  Route  125  to  serve  the  Industrial 
District  in  that  part  of  the  Town. 


The  Implementation  and  effectiveness  of  the  Streets  and  Highways  Plan  calls  tor  immediate 
attention  and  action  in  three  categories: 

First  priority  concerns  Route  129 -now  along  Lowell  and  Main  Streets  and  Shawsheen 
Avenue  -  to  provide  a  New  Route  129  as  a  State  Highway,  but  with  immediate  action  to  provide 
the  right-of-way  for  the  project  by  layout  of  road  lines  and/or  building  lines.  Beginning  with  the 
already  committed  project  for  a  new  bridge  over  the  railroad  (at  Richmond  Street)  and 
approached  from  Shawsheen  Avenue  at  Aldrich  Street  to  Main  Street;  and  continuing 
southeasterly  on  a  new  right-of-way  by  a  long  curve  to  about  900  feet  east  of  the  Wilmington 
Plaza  and  roughly  parallel  with  Main  Street  (including  Olson  Street)  to  join  Lowell  and  Main 
Streets  near  the  intersection  of  those  roads.  It  is  recommended  that  this  New  Route  129  be 
“layed  out”  at  a  width  of  100  feet  with  or  without  the  cooperation  of  the  county  and  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Works,  but  with  renewed  and  constant  pressure  for  State  participation  and 
action. 

For  the  Lowell  Street  portion  of  Route  129,  it  is  recommended  that: 

a.  The  Selectmen  “lay  out”  a  widening  of  Lowell  Street  from  Interstate  93  to  Woburn 
Street  at  100  feet  and  establish  a  building  line  for  Lowell  Street  from  Woburn  Street  to  Main 
Street  to  safeguard  a  future  right-of-way  of  80  feet  in  that  section  and  that 

b.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Works  take  immediate  steps  to  acquire  the  land 
necessary  to  provide  the  two  missing  lobes  of  the  Interchange  between  Interstate  93  and  Route 
129. 


Second  priority  involves  service  to  industrial  developments  and  provision  of  access  and  egress 
from  the  DiCenso  Industrial  Park  and  projects  on  Woburn  and  Eames  Streets.  It  is  recommended 
that: 

a.  to  free  West  Street  of  heavy  truck  traffic,  the  Selectmen  lay  out  and  the  Town  undertake 
to  improve  a  new  80  foot  “no-frontage”  street  from  the  corner  of  West  Street  and  Suncrest 
Avenue,  along  the  east  edge  of  the  so-called  “Hospital  Site”,  to  the  widened  Lowell  Street 
recommended  above. 

b.  to  provide  for  traffic  now  using  narrow  Woburn  Street,  south  of  Lowell  Street,  that  the 
Selectmen 

1.  Lay  out  a  widening  of  Woburn  Street  from  the  Woburn  line  to  Eames  Street  to  100 
feet  (now  50  feet);  and 

2.  Lay  out  an  Extension  of  Eames  Street  with  100  foot  right-of-way  from  Woburn 
Street  to  the  widened  Lowell  Street  opposite  Orleans  Street. 

3.  Seek  the  cooperation  of  the  State  in  the  replacement  of  the  Eames  Street  Bridge 
over  the  main  line  of  the  railroad  with  appropriate  widening  and/or  realighment  of 
the  roadway. 

c.  to  provide  an  Alternate  Route  38,  alleviating  traffic  on  Main  Street,  that  the  Town 
cooperate  with  the  City  of  Woburn  in  development  of  a  major  street  using  the  abandoned 
railroad  right-of-way  in  Woburn,  across  the  Wilmington  Redevelopment  Project  and  Eames  Street 
to  Main  Street  south  of  the  Greer  Plant. 
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Third  priority  among  the  street  and  highway  projects  requiring  immediate  attention  should 
go  to  proposals  for  a  “Middle  Belt’’  and  other  through  routes  across  the  Town.  It  is 
recommended  that: 

a.  The  Town  continue  and  intensify  its  opposition,  in  association  with  other  towns,  to  the 
so-called  “Middle  Belt”  expressway  across  Wilmington  by  either  of  the  routes  surveyed  and 
studied  by  Highway  Consultants  (Howard,  Needles)  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Works; 
but,  at  the  same  time  and  in  recognition  of  the  need  for  improved  facilities  for  east-west  traffic 
across  Wilmington  over  those  now  provided  by  Route  62  and  other  local  streets,  that 

b.  The  Town  take  early  action  to  develop  the  proposed  East-West  Route  shown  on  the 
General  Plan  using  a  widened  Concord  Street,  new  road  from  Middlesex  Avenue  opposite 
Concord-Federal  Street  to  the  new  Route  129  (Richmond  Street)  Bridge,  and  via  Aldrich  Street 
and  new  parallel  roads  to  Aldrich  and  Forest  Streets,  to  the  Town  line  at  Burlington  Avenue. 

A  fourth  Priority  involves  Nichols  Street  where  a  new  bridge  over  the  railroad  is  under 
construction.  Funds  associated  with  that  project  will  “lapse”  unless  immediate  steps  are  taken  to 
use  them  for  widening  the  bridge  approaches  on  both  sides  of  the  bridge  -  to  Shawsheen  Avenue 
on  the  east  and  to  the  Tewksbury  Line  on  the  west.  The  right  of  way  should  be  60  feet  in  width 
(50  foot  minimum)  to  provide  the  same  roadway  as  at  the  bridge  and  at  least  one  sidewalk. 

These  priority  projects  are,  of  course,  only  a  few  of  the  many  proposals  for  street  and 
highway  improvements  in  the  General  Plan;  and  immediate  attention  to  those  cited  above  must 
not  preclude  concern  with  protection  of  opportunities  to  carry  out  other  important  projects 
against  developments  and  buildings  in  their  paths.  Some  of  these  other  projects  can  be 
implemented  as  properties  through  which  the  proposed  major  routes  would  pass  are  subdivided. 
Still  others  may  require  emergency  action  to  establish  building-lines.  The  Planning  Board  and 
other  Town  Officials  must  be  vigilant  in  protection  and  adjustment  of  the  Street  and  Highway 
plan. 


OTHER  TRANSPORTATION  ELEMENTS 


The  conflicts  between  highway  and  rail  transportation  facilities  require  continuance  of  the 
program  for  new  and  improved  grade  separations  beyond  the  Nichols  Avenue  and  New  Richmond 
Street  Bridge  Projects  now  under  construction  or  “in  planning.”  Next  in  line  are: 

New  Route  129  over  the  Wildcat  Railroad; 

Burlington  Ave.  (Route  62)  replacement; 

Middlesex  Ave.  (Route  62)  in  North  Wilmington; 

Alternate  Route  62  (Concord  to  Richmond  Street  Bridge)  with  grade 
separations  at  B  &  M  Line  and  the  Wildcat; 

Replacement  of  bridges  at  Lake  Street,  Butters  Row  and  possibly  Eames 
Street. 

Passenger  service  by  rail,  rapid  transit  and  buses  must  be  continued  and  improved.  As 
discussed  in  Part  II  of  this  Report,  “Budd-liner”  service  on  the  railroads  will  presumably  be 
continued  under  contract  or  directly  by  the  M.B.T.A.  and  there  is  need  for  expanded  parking 
facilities  at  each  stop  with  some  more  equitable  allocation  of  costs  for  both  the  rail  service  and 
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for  the  provision  of  parking  facilities.  Among  the  several  terminal  points  under  discussion  for  the 
“Orange”  Rapid  Transit  Line,  the  most  advantageous  to  Wilmington  appears  to  be  at  Route  129 
(Lowell  Street)  with  the  recommended  3000  parking  facilities  northeast  of  the  Interchange  with 
Interstate  93  in  Reading. 

Electric  and  telephone  Wires  now  carried  on  overhead  lines  along  many  Wilmington  roads 
might  be  put  underground  with  Town-Utility  cooperation  under  Chapter  766  -  Acts  of  1969.  The 
Town  should  seek  underground  installation  of  all  new  extensions  and  replacements  of  existing 
overhead  lines. 


COMMUNITY  FACILITIES 


Several  subjects  discussed  separately  in  the  main  body  of  the  Report  can  be  summarized 
under  this  heading,  including 

Schools  and  Recreation 

Other  Public  Buildings  and  Services 

Water,  Sewer  and  Waste  Disposal 

Schools  and  Recreation  are  grouped  together  in  pursuance  of  the  present  policy  in 
Wilmington  to  make  effective  use  of  school  plants  for  “out  of  school  hours”  use  by  the 
community. 

The  School  Studies  by  Hill  and  Associates  have  been  used  in  the  General  Planning  Project 
with  general  concurrence  with  the  policies  and  programs  for 

1 .  Phasing  out  the  older  schools  with  conversion  of  several  of  them  to  recreational  or  other 

uses: 

a.  West  School  -  to  Well-field 

b.  Center  School  -  for  Town  Offices 

c.  Buzzell  School  -  for  Curriculum  Center 


d.  Swain  School  -  for  School  Administration 

e.  Whitefield  School  -  for  Recreation  Center 

f.  Rogers  School  -  for  recreation  facility  at  Silver  Lake 

g.  Walker  School  -  previously  (1957)  for  Town  Hall  or  now  for  Recreation  Center  with 
Rotary  Park. 

Detailed  discussion  of  these  possibilities  is  contained  in  the  Open  Space  Plan. 

2.  Acquistion  of  sufficient  additional  land  to  accommodate  both  school  needs  and 
community  use  of  facilities  at: 

a.  The  High  School  -  with  the  currently  proposed  major  addition  to  the  build¬ 
ings  -  towards  Wildwood  Street  and  to  the  east; 

b.  Site  for  future  South  Intermediate  or  Elementary  School  -  east  of  Maple  Meadow 
Brook  and  north  of  the  gas  pipeline  (Allen  and  other  properties)  of  at  least  20  acres 
adjoining  Conservation  Project. 

c.  Additions  to  North  Intermediate,  Woburn,  Wildwood  and  other  Schools;  and 

d.  New  Sites  for  future  Schools  including 

1 .  South  Elementary  -  southwest  of  Taylor’s  Pond 

2.  Northeast  Elementary  -  N.W.  corner  Salem  and  Woburn  Streets 

3.  Northwest  Elementary.  North  of  Salem  and  West  of  R.R. 

3.  School  Building  Projects  -  currently  (April  1970)  under  discussion  -  include  a  major 
addition  to  the  High  School  and  either  additions  to  the  North  Intermediate  and  West 
Intermediate  Schools  or  a  new  South  Intermediate  School. 

Other  Public  Buildings  and  Facilities 

In  spite  of  the  recommendations  in  the  General  Plan  of  1957  and  in  the  1960  Report  on 
“Capital  Budget”  for  consolidation  of  offices,  meeting  rooms,  library,  police  and  fire  stations, 
laboratories,  garages,  sheds,  etc.  in  a  “Town  Center”,  Wilmington  has  instead  constructed,  rented 
or  adapted  separate  facilities  in  separate  structures  for  fire,  police,  public  works,  cemetery, 
library,  Planning  Board  and  conservation,  school  administration  and  for  the  water  and  Public 
Building  departments;  and  rearranged  the  Town  Hall  at  intervals  to  adjust  as  well  as  possible  to 
pressures  for  additional  space  and  services. 

The  result  of  this  “policy”  or  lack  of  policy,  is  that  the  Town’s  business  is  now  conducted  in 
over  twelve  different  buildings  scattered  over  the  Town.  Policies  recommended  to  meet  this 
situation  are: 

1 .  Maximum  use  should  be  made  of  existing  structures  and  facilities  already  owned  by  the 
Town;  but 

a.  For  the  convenience  of  citizens  doing  business  with  Town  Officials  and  De¬ 
partments,  and 

b.  For  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  public  business  - 
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2.  Administrative  and  Business  activities  of  Town  Departments  should  be  concentrated  in 
the  same  building,  area  or  part  of  Town. 

a.  Economy  and  Efficiency  in  the  use  of  space,  equipment  and  services  dictate  - 

3.  Garages,  Equipment  Sheds  and  Equipment  for  public  works,  maintenance  of  buildings 
and  grounds,  etc.  should  be  grouped  for  joint  use,  care  and  protection. 

4.  Police,  Fire  and  Civil  Defense  should  be  served  by  and  service  a  single  communication 
system. 

a.  The  large  investment  in  buildings,  plant,  grounds,  etc.  for  a  single  purpose  such  as 
schools,  emphazises  the  importance  of  further  efforts  to  continue  and  expand  the 
present  “policy”  that  - 

5.  Multiple  uses  of  school  plants  and  other  public  buildings  should  be  arranged  whenever 
possible  (such  as  community  use  of  Schools  in  out-of-school  hours,  use  of  Library  for 
school  library,  use  of  well-fields  for  certain  kinds  of  recreation,  etc.). 

Specifically  -  the  long-range  plans  call  for: 

1.  Concentration  of  Administrative  and  Business  activities  of  the  Town  and  School  Department 
on  the  Center-Swain-Buzzell  Site  in  converted  or  new  structures; 

2.  A  centralized  fire-police-communication  service  developed  around  the  present  Fire  and 
Police  Stations  on  Church  Street  at  Olson  and  Adelaide  Streets  with  needed  additions; 

3.  Future  Fire  Sub-Stations  in  North  and  West  Wilmington; 

4.  Grouping  of  Garage,  Sheds  and  Equipment  for  all  departments. 

Water  and  Sewer  Facilities  have  been  the  subjects  of  study  and  reports  by  Whitman  and 
Harvard  -  Civil  Engineers  over  the  years,  and  their  recommendations  have  been  used  as  the  basis 
for  those  aspects  of  planning  which  affect  or  are  effected  by  their  proposals.  The  General  Plan 
also  takes  into  consideration  other  related  aspects  such  as: 

For  Water  Supply  -  reliance  on  the  Ipswich  River  for  water  supply  to  other  cities  and 
towns,  the  need  for  impoundment  or  detention  reservoirs  on  the  watershed  to  augment 
low  flows,  the  possible  need  for  supplemental  water  from  outside  the  watershed,  and 
the  “multiple”  or  recreational  use  of  reservoirs,  well  fields,  etc. 

The  General  Plan  proposes  two  “reservoirs”  on  sites  identified  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  the  Ipswich  River  Study  of  19  : 

a.  On  Maple  Meadow  Brook  with  a  dam  at  the  Middlesex  Canal  Crossing  to  elevation  86  or 
90  which  will  back  water  up  to  Chestnut  Street  at  several  points  and  almost  to  the 
Burlington  Line  on  Cold  Spring  Brook;  and 

b.  On  Lubbers  Brook  at  the  middle  pond  where  a  future  extension  of  Boutwell  Street  will 
cross,  and  backing  water  into  Billerica  and  Burlington  to  approximately  elevation  102  or 
104. 

These  reservoirs  might  logically  be  constructed  by  the  Ipswich  River  Watershed  Commission, 
but  Wilmington  will  have  to  request  the  Commission  to  do  so. 
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The  Open  Space  Plan  proposes  the  recreational  use  of  Well  fields  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  without  endangering  the  purity  of  the  water  supply. 

For  Sewers,  the  Town  has  applied  for  Federal  Assistance  to  extend  the  existing  sewers 
which  drain  into  the  M.D.C.  Trunk  at  the  Woburn  line  and  in  general  accordance  with 
the  plans  presented  with  the  1965  Kilgore  Report  of  Whitman  &  Howard,  Inc. 

The  order  and  timing  for  the  provision  of  sewerage  in  Wilmington  must  reflect  the  growth  of 
the  Town  and  the  ability  of  the  soils  to  absorb  septic  tank  overflows  and  to  serve  as  leaching 
fields.  The  planning  policies  for  guidance  of  development  as  proposed  in  this  General  Plan  Report 
would  attempt  to  postpone  the  heavy  investment  required  for  sewerage,  to  take  maximum 
advantage  of  Federal  and  State  aid,  and  to  order  construction  in  consonance  with  zoning  changes 
and  the  progress  of  building  development.  The  Town  must  accept  the  hard  fact  that  control  of 
pollution  of  the  Water  Supplies  in  the  Ipswich  River  Basin  will  sooner  or  later  require  the 
construction  of  a  sewerage  on  the  scale  of  the  plans  in  the  Kilgore  Report. 

Solid  Waste  Disposal  is  now  handled  in  Wilmington  by  contract  with  a  private  contractor 
who  operates  a  dump  west  of  Old  Main  Street  near  the  Edison  Co.  Transmission  Line  and  Cold 
Spring  Brook.  The  dump  is  close  to  the  Brook  and  someday  may  pollute  its  waters.  Recent 
legislation  places  further  limits  on  the  general  practice  of  waste  disposal  in  “dumps.”  The  area  in 
which  the  present  dump  is  located  is  shown  on  the  General  Plan  as  inundated  by  the  proposed 
Maple  Meadow  Reservoir. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Town  explore  with  adjoining  Municipalities  the  possibilities  for  a 
Regional  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Facility  or  Facilities.  The  expenses  involved  in  land,  structures 
(incinerator)  equipment  and  operation  appear  to  be  so  great  that  no  single  municipality  can 
afford  to  “go  it  alone”  on  Waste  disposal.  Naturally,  the  site  of  a  Waste  disposal  Facility  will 
reflect  the  convenience  of  the  particular  group  of  municipalities  it  is  to  serve.  Thus,  if  the  region 
centers  around  Woburn  a  site  at  or  near  the  present  Woburn  Dump  would  appear  appropriate;  or, 
if  Wilmington  joins  with  Andover  and  North  Reading  in  such  a  project  one  of  the  “devasted” 
gravel  pits  in  the  north  end  of  Wilmington  may  be  the  best  site.  Negotiations  are  the  first  step, 
-  to  arrange  with  a  group  of  municipalities  for  necessary  studies  and  plans  by  a  qualified  firm  of 
Sanitary  Engineers. 

Health  Facilities.  Public-spirited  citizens  have  organized  a  campaign  to  construct  a  hospital  in 
Wilmington  and  have  acquired  a  site  for  that  purpose  on  the  south  side  of  Lowell  Street,  west  of 
West  Street.  It  is  not  clear  at  this  writing  as  to  how  a  hospital  or  other  health  facility  in 
Wilmington  will  fit  into  the  “hierarchy”  of  such  facilities  on  a  regional  basis.  There  is  no 
Metropolitan  Plan  for  Health  Facilities  although  the  experts  in  the  field  are  all  agreed  that  a 
regional  approach  to  the  problems  of  health  care  is  essential  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  limited 
financial  resources  which  are  available  to  cover  the  huge  costs.  It  is  recommended  that  those 
concerned  for  health  services  in  Wilmington  continue  and  press  their  efforts  to  secure  “regional” 
agreements  and  participation  in  further  actions  for  a  hospital  or  other  health  facility  which  may 
be  located  in  Wilmington. 
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SURVEY  -  ’’MASTER  PLAN”  -  WILMINGTON 


Introduction 


The  Town  of  Wilmington,  Massachusetts,  lies  along  the  northern  edge  of  Middlesex  County 
with  its  center  (Town  Hall)  sixteen  ( 1 6)  miles  north  of  Boston,  ten  ( 1 0)  miles  south  of  Lawrence, 
eleven  (11)  miles  southeast  of  Lowell  and  fifteen  (15)  miles  west  of  Salem.  The  towns 
surrounding  Wilmington  are  clockwise:  -  Andover  on  the  north,  North  Reading  and  Reading  on 
the  east,  Woburn  and  Burlington  on  the  south  and  Billerica  and  Tewksbury  on  the  west. 

Wilmington  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  and  lies  at  the 
midpoint  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  M.A.P.C.  district.  The  town  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority,  the  Metropolitan  Sewer  District,  and  of  the  Ipswich 
River  Watershed  Commission,  -  since  it  contains  most  of  the  headwaters  of  that  river.  The  Town 
shares  with  Bedford,  Billerica,  Burlington  and  Tewksbury  responsibility  for  the  Shawsheen  Valley 
Technical  High  School  which  is  located  in  Billerica  near  the  Wilmington  line. 


The  materials  on  which  the  Master  Plan  is  based  have 
been  assembled  from  many  sources  and  are  presented  in  this 
Part  I  of  this  Report.  They  provide  a  background  and  review 
of  the  forces  which  underlie  all  proposals  for  the  future, 
and  tell  the  story  of  trends  and  changes  which  have  taken 
place  or  are  currently  in  progress. 


PART  I  -  SURVEY  -  includes  sections  or  chapters  on 

A.  Natural  Features;-  General  Descriptions,  Topography, 

Streams  and  Ponds,  Drainage  Systems,  -  Wetlands, 
Soils  and  Suitability,  Vegetation,  Wildlife 
and  Fish.  Appendix  -  Inventory. 

B.  Historical  Background:-  1.  Settlement  -  Farmsteads, 

Mills,  Roads;  2.  Middlesex  Canal;  3.  Railroad 
Era;  ip.  Suburban  Development;  5.  Automobile 
Age. 

C.  Regional  Influences:-  Functions  and  Services  - 

County,  State  and  Special  Districts,  Neighbors, 
Previous  Regional  Planning  Studies. 
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D.  Existing;  Land  Uses:-  Base  Maps,  Use  Classifi¬ 

cations  -  Wetlands,  Woodlands,  Fields  and  Farms, 
Gravel  Pits,  Public  and  Semi-Public,  Tax  Titles, 
Public  Utilities,  Residential,  Business  and 
Industrial. 

E.  Economic  Base:-  Occupations,  Incomes,  Employment. 

Firms  and  Payrolls,  Manufacturing,  Public 
Employment,  the  Local  Economy. 

i 

F.  Questionnaire : -  Procedures,  Results  and  Form. 

G .  Previous  Planning  Proposals. 


Other  "Survey"  Data  and  background  facts  are  presented 
in  connection  with  proposals  of  functional  plans  in  Part  II 
of  this  Report. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
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1968  Existing  Land  Uses 
Zoning  Map 

E.  ECONOMIC  BASE 

F.  QUESTIONNAIRE 

G.  PREVIOUS  PLANNING:  Official  Map 
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A.  NATURAL  FEATURES 


Wilmington,  Mass. 


According  to  MAn  Informal  History  of  the  Town  of 

Wilmington"  (by  Larz  Neilson,  1955) 

"The  first  reference  to  land  which  is  now  in  the 
Town  of  Wilmington  appeared  in  a  book  which  was 
published,  in  London,  in  1651.  A  quaint  volume, 
it  was  written  by  Capt.  Edward  Johnson,  Town 
Clerk  of  Woburn,  and  Commander  of  the  Train  Band 
(Militia)  of  that  town.  The  book  was  called 
’The  Wonderworking  Providence  of  Zion's  Saviour 

in  New  England . '  Speaking  of  the  founding 

of  Ipswich,  in  1636  (and  probably  written  in  that 
same  year) ,  Johnson  said: 

'Ipswich  is  a  fair  towns,  that  lieth  on  a  fair 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  riseth  from  a  small 
pond  in  the  hills,  some  five  and  twenty  miles  in 
the  interior,  and  abruptly  descends  into  a  large 
and  marshy  swamp,  inhabited  only  by  wolves  and 
bears . ' 

"The  pond,  of  which  Johnson  spoke,  was  probably  a 
beaver  pond,  in  what  is  now  Burlington,  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Mill  Brook,  which  crosses 
Chestnut  Street,  below  Mill  Road.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  Johnson,  at  that  early  date, 
assigned  this  stream  to  be  the  headwaters  of  the 
Ipswich,  a  point  on  which  later  geographers  have 
been  unable  to  agree.  Mill  Brook  is  the  only 
stream  which  'abruptly  descends.' 

"The  'large  and  marshy  swamp*  of  course,  is 
Wilmington.  The  wolves  and  the  bears  are  gone, 
but  the  water  remains,  to  this  day." 

The  new  Town  of  Wilmington,  incorporated  in  1730, 
included  not  only  much  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Ipswich  River 


*data  sources:  Wilmington  Soil  Survey,  U.S.D.A.  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Service,  !9o9;  Inventory  of  Natural  Resources, 
Wilmington  Conservation  Commission,  1969;  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  maps,  atlases,  and  papers;  Inventory  of  Natural 
Resources ,  Mass.  Dept,  of  Natural  Resources,  19&9;  Field 
Surveys . 
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(  81$  of  the  Town1  s  area)  but  also  a  southeast  corner  (8.5$) 

which  drains  to  the  Aberjona  River,  and  sections  on  the  west 

and  northwest  which  are  parts  of  the  Shawsheen  River  Basin 

10.5$).  In  the  Wilmington  portions  of  each  of  these  drainage 

basins  there  are  numerous  wetlands  comprising  in  all  over 

25$  of  the  Town’s  total  area. 

square 

The  area  of  17.0oAmiles,  or  10,957  acres,  set  off  in 

1730  to  make  the  new  Town,  was  described  by  Rev.  Daniel  P. 

Noyes  in  his  ’’Wilmington  Historical  Addresses"  (l88l)  as 

"a  district  some  seven  miles  long,  lying  north¬ 
east  and  south-west,  about  four  miles  wide  near 
the  middle,  narrowing  toward  each  extremity,  but 
especially  toward  the  north,  having  for  a  sort  of 
core,  and  its  peculiar  characteristic,  the 
extensive,  irregular,  wet  meadow-land  of  two 
large,  sluggish  brooks,  which  unite  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town  to  form  the  Ipswich  River.  On 
either  side  of  these  branching  meadows  lie  sandy 
uplands  of  diversified  surface,  covered  with  pines 
of  both  kinds,  and  occasionally  with  a  growth  of 
oak.  Some  of  the  lowland  is  densely  clothed  with 
larch  and  maple  and  cedar.  The  slopes  of  the 
uplands  are  often  very  gentle,  and  the  lower  parts 
a  soft  loam.  The  south-eastern  border  of  the  town 
is  diversified;  the  south-western  and  western  rise 
into  wooded  heights;  and  the  northern  part  is  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  hills.  The  general  character 
of  the  center  and  the  north-west  is  either  a  level 
or  gently  rolling  pine-land,  or  else  low  meadow-land. 
Much  of  the  soil  is  rather  sandy,  much  is  wet;  but  a 
good  deal  of  it  responds  handsomely  to  a  faithful 
cultivation,  and  many  patches  are  fertile.  It  is, 
in  the  main,  a  wholesome  and  pleasant  region  to  live 
in,  with  no  high  hills  to  hinder  travel;  with 
extensive  woods,  in  which  deer  are  found;  a  great 
abundance  of  partridges  and  rabbits;  quite  as  many 
foxes  as  most  of  the  inhabitants  want;  legions  of 
musk-rats  and  minks;  a  few  otter,  with,  possibly,  a 
very  few  beaver,  an  occasional  wild-cat,  and  once 
in  a  while  a  bear." 
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Topography 


The  topography  is  shallow,  with  a  general  range  in 
elevation  between  75  ft.  and  120  ft.  above  mean  sea  level. 

A  higher  ridge  reaching  200  ft.  elevation  lies  on  the 
southwest  (Burlington)  line  and  the  highest  crest  (255  ft. 
above  m.s.l.)  is  found  in  the  north,  overlooking  Foster’s 
Pond  near  the  Andover  Line.  The  lowest  elevation  is  70  ft. 
above  m.s.l.,  on  the  Ipswich  River  at  the  town  line 
shared  with  Reading  and  North  Reading. 

Basaltic  and  dioritic  rock  outcroppings  and  shallow 
underlying  ledge  occur  in  three  groupings:  along  the 
Wilmington-Burlington  town  line,  along  a  north-south  axis 
roughly  coinciding  with  Interstate  Route  93 >  and  in  the 
northern  section  of  Town,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilmington’s 
255  ft.  crest. 


•frdata  sources:  Wilmington  Soil  Survey,  U.S.D.A.  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  Service ,  1969 J  Inventory  of  Natural  Resources, 
Wilmington  Conservation  Commission,  1969 j  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  maps,  atlases,  and  papers;  Inventory  of  Natural 
Resources ,  Mass.  Dept,  of  Natural  Resources ,  1969;  Field 
Surveys . 
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Rock  was  formerly  quarried  north  of  Burlington 
Avenue  and  west  of  Boutwell  Street. 

The  principal  surface  formations  are  glacial.  Low 
drumlins  occur  at  several  points,  including  the  now 
gravel-excavated  "island”  in  the  middle  of  Nod  Pond. 

Several  eskers  have  also  been  identified,  including  one 
in  the  wetlands  to  the  west  of  Middlesex  Avenue  and  north 
of  Glen  Road.  Others  are  situated  on  the  northern  edge 
of  the  North  Intermediate  School  and  along  Andover  Street. 

A  number  of  pot-holes,  created  by  glacial  action, 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  Wilmington.  The  largest 
pot-hole  Is  Silver  Lake. 

Streams,  Lakes,  Ponds,  and  Wetlands 

The  principal  streams  of  Wilmington  are  the  Ipswich 
River  and  its  tributaries.  The  Ipswich  River,  Lubbers 
Brook,  Saw  Mill  Brook,  Mill  Brook,  Maple  Meadow  Brook, 
Taylor’s  Pond  Brook,  and  Cold  Spring  Brook  curve  north¬ 
eastwards  from  the  Burlington  town  line  to  central  and 
north-central  Wilmington,  converge,  and  continue  eastwards 
in  the  Ipswich  River  course  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Woburn  St.  crossing  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad.  In 
the  northeast  of  Wilmington,  several  important  springs 
feed  the  bogs  of  Nod  Pond  -  which  constitute  the  major 
area  of  the  Brown’s  Crossing  well-field.  Martin’s  Brook 
flows  through  this  area  from  Martin’s  Pond  in  North 
Reading  and  converges  with  the  Ipswich  River  further 
downstream. 
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Drainage  Systems 


Because  so  much  of  Wilmington  Is  wetland,  it  is  important 
to  understand  the  Drainage  Systems  involved.  These  wetlands 
have  been  the  subject  of  studies  and  investigations  repeatedly 
over  many  years  with  some  seeking  to  improve  drainage  in  order 
to  permit  more  intensive  uses  of  the  areas  subject  to  perennial 
flooding,  and  others  urging  the  impoundment  of  flood  waters  in 
extensive  reservoirs  to  augment  the  water  supply  of  cities  and 
towns  depending  on  the  Ipswich  River.  Still  others  advocate 
the  retention  and  protection  of  wetlands  in  their  natural  or 
present  state  as  "open  spaces,"  or  conservation  areas  for  wild 
life  or  for  protection  of  ground-water  supplies. 

There  is  always  a  degree  of  confusion  in  references  to 
the  Ipswich  River  and  its  tributaries  because  local  and 
historical  references  to  the  major  stream  describe  the  River 
as  beginning  at  the  confluence  of  Maple  Meadow  Brook  or  Mill 
Brook  with  Lubbers  Brook  at  Woburn  Street  near  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Town;  while  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  on  its  maps 
and  in  its  reports  shows  the  Ipswich  River  as  rising  in  swamp 
lands  west  of  Wilmington  Road  in  Burlington  and  flowing 
northeasterly  to  cross  Burlington  Avenue  and  Main  Street 
(south  of  Clark)  before  turning  east  under  Middlesex  Ave.  and 
Church  Street,  past  the  High  School  and  Wildwood  School.  This 
Brook  is  shown  on  the  Town  Maps  as  Mill  Brook  because  two  mills 
used  the  water  power  at  Middlesex  Avenue  in  the  l8th  Century. 

The  Town  Maps  and  the  U.S.G.S  Maps  also  differ  in  their 
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designation  of  the  upper  reaches  of  Maple  Meadow  Brook.  The 
Town  Maps  and  Records  label  the  stream  which  crosses  Chestnut 
Street  west  of  Butters  Row  and  flows  easterly  to  the  Town  Farm 
as  Maple  Meadow  Brook,  while  the  U.S.G.S.  shows  the  stream 
from  the  Mill  Pond  at  the  Woburn-Burlington-Wilmington  Bound  to 
the  Town  Farm  with  that  name.  The  Town  Maps  and  records  as  far 
back  as  1665  refer  to  that  stream  as  "Cold  Spring  Brook." 

A  third  cause  of  confusion  is  the  inclusion  or  exclusion 
from  the  Ipswich  River  Basin  of  the  swamp  between  Suncrest 
Avenue  and  the  DiCenso  Industrial  Park.  According  to  the 
U.S.G.S.  Quadrangle  Map  that  swamp  drains  easterly  across  West 
Street  and  Interstate  93  to  the  extensive  wetlands  along  Revah 
Brook  west  of  the  Meadowbrook  Country  Club;  and  so  to  the 
Ipswich  River.  But  the  U.S.G.S.  Water  Supply  paper  1694 
excludes  this  area  from  the  Drainage  Basin  and  refers  to  Revah 
Brook  as  Revay  Brook. 

This  Revah  or  Revay  Brook  drains  areas  in  Wilmington  east 
of  Woburn  Street  and  south  of  the  Ipswich  River.  The  main 
Brook  rises  in  Reading  and  flows  northwesterly  through  swamps 
at  the  Meadow  Brook  Club  to  the  Ipswich  River.  One  tributary 
in  Wilmington  rises  In  a  pond  west  of  the  railroad  tracks  and 
another  in  the  two  swamps  -  north  and  south  of  the  gas  pipeline 
in  the  Alderwood  Estates.  A  third  is  referred  to  above  as 
flowing  from  the  swamp  south  of  Suncrest  Avenue.  On  both  sides 
of  Interstate  93  and  both  north  and  south  of  the  Lowell  Street 
Interchange  there  are  further  wetlands  the  drainage  of  which 
was  interrupted  by  the  construction  of  the  highway. 
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Proceeding  clockwise  around  the  Ipswich  River  Basin, 
the  next  tributary  is  Cold  Spring  Brook  which  rises  in 
Burlington  and  flows  past  the  Town  Dump  and  roughly  parallel 
with  Route  3 8  -  Main  Street  -  to  join  Maple  Meadow  Brook  in 
the  ’’Maple  Meadow  Swamp,”  west  of  the  Town  Forest*  A  pond 
in  the  swamp  -  between  the  electric  transmission  line  and 
the  Dump-adds  its  water  to  the  brook. 

An  un-named  brook  also  rises  in  a  swamp  in  Burlington 
and  flows  parallel  with  the  electric  transmission  line  to 
cross  Chestnut  Street,  and  then  turns  north  to  Saw  Mill  Brook, - 

Saw  Mill  Brook  is  the  Mill  Brook  referred  to  above  in 
Nielson’s  ’’Informal  History"  and  probably  identified  by 
Johnson  In  l6£l  as  the  source  of  the  Ipswich  River.  From 
the  site  of  Clapp’s  Mill  In  Burlington  it  flows  through 
the  Garden  of  Eden  Golf  Course  to  the  ’’Maple  Meadow  Swamp” 
east  of  Chestnut  Street. 

Maple  Meadow  Brook,  according  to  the  Town  Maps  as  noted 
above,  rises  west  of  Chestnut  Street  and  flows  southeast 
across  Chestnut  Street  near  the  Baldwin  Apple  Monument, 
past  the  Skating  Club  Pond,  and  into  Maple  Meadow  Swamp 
where  it  is  joined  by  Saw  Mill  and  Cold  Spring  Brooks  before 
the  ruins  of  the  Middlesex  Canal  Aqueduct  at  the  Town  Forest. 

This  Maple  Meadow  Swamp  has  been  identified  in  several 
studies  as  significant  for  water  supply  and  much  of  the 
northern  portion  and  the  Town  Forest  have  been  assigned  to 
that  use  by  the  Town.  Other  water  supply  studies'^ 
and  the  Report  on  Open  Spaces  by  the  Metropolitan  Area 

1.  The  Public  Water  Supply  Resources  of  the  Ipswich  River 
House  Doc.  1^.100,  1965*  Report  of  Mass.  Water  Resources  Com. 

U.S .G . S.  Water  Supply  Paper  #1694* 
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Planning  Council  (1968)  propose  impounding  the  water  to  form 
a  water-supply  reservoir  and  recreation  lake  with  a  dam  at 
the  Canal  Crossing  and  a  spillway  at  elevation  90* 

Below  Main  Street,  Maple  Meadow  Brook  drains  a  swamp 
between  the  Chemical  works  and  AVCO  and  flows  through  another 
swamp  and  small  pond  before  crossing  Lowell  Street.  Swamps 
continue  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  northerly  to  Wildwood 
Street  near  which  is  the  confluence  with  Mill  Brook 
(U.S.G.S.  -  Ipswich  River)  entering  from  the  west.  Along 
this  course,  north  of  Parker  Street,  an  un-named  brook  also 
joins  the  stream  -  described  below  as  Taylor* s  Pond  Brook. 

North  of  Wildwood  Street,  Maple  Meadow  Brook  turns  east 
at  the  south  end  of  nLadder  Pole  Swamp",  and  flows  along  the 
north  side  of  the  Wildwood  School  property  and  through  more 
wetlands  east  of  Federal  Street,  to  join  Lubbers  Brook  east 
of  the  Railroad  and  there  form  the  "Ipswich  River." 

Taylor’s  Pond  Brook  is  the  arbitrary  name  given  to  a 
tributary  of  Maple  Meadow  brook  which  rises  In  "Taylor’s  Pond" 
between  the  Middlesex  Canal  and  Chestnut  Street,  south  of 
Burlington  Avenue.  Taylor's  Pond,  as  It  is  now  known,  was 
part  of  the  water-works  system  of  the  Canal  and  was  used  for 
mooring  "luggage  boats"  (freight)  which  plied  the  Canal.  The 
brook,  named  for  the  Pond,  drains  the  huge  swamp  area  Immedi¬ 
ately  west  of  the  railroad  (Lowell  Branch)  between  Burlington 
Avenue  and  Butters  Row.  The  brook  crosses  Main  Street, 
just  south  of  Dublin  Ave.,  and  flows  northeasterly  through 
another  considerable  wetland  -  northwest  of  Parker  Street 
to  Adams  Street.  It  then  turns  east  through  the  swamps 
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along  Mill  Brook  and  Maple  Meadow  Brook  to  join  the  latter 
just  north  of  the  extension  of  Parker  Street. 

Mill  Brook  (U.3.G.S.  -  Ipswich  River)  also  has  its  source 
in  Burlington  near  the  Wilmington  Road  and  crosses  into 
Wilmington  one  half  mile  southeast  of  Route  62.  It  then  flows 
through  extensive  swamps  northeasterly,  -  about  halfway 
between  Burlington  Avenue  and  Marion  Street  to  cross  Burlington 
Avenue  some  600  feet  west  of  the  corner  of  Chestnut  Street. 

In  this  stretch  of  swamp,  a  small  tributary  joins  the  main 
brook  from  a  pond  and  further  wetlands  on  the  south  and 
southeast. 

After  crossing  Burlington  Avenue  -  just  west  of  the 
Public  Housing  Project,  Mill  Brook  flows  almost  due  north, 
again  through  wetlands  on  each  side,  to  near  the  present  end 
of  Grand  Street  where  It  Is  joined  by  an  un-named  tributary 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Boutwell  Street  School.  This 
tributary  has  two  branches ;  -  one  from  north  of  Burlington 
Avenue  and  the  other  from  swamps  near  Aldrich  Road,  north 
of  the  West  Intermediate  School.  Prom  the  confluence  with 
this  tributary  Mill  Brook  turns  northeasterly  to  pass  under 
Main  Street,  south  of  Clark  Street.  Prom  that  point  It 
continues  in  the  same  direction  to  a  junction  with  another 
tributary  in  a  swamp  just  west  of  Middlesex  Avenue  where 
the  Snow  Gristmill  was  operating  about  1705- 

The  tributary  stream  which  joins  Mill  Brook  at  this 
point  comes  In  from  the  north,  behind  St.  Thomas  Church, 
and  is  the  outlet  for  waters  in  the  wetlands  between  the 
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Shopping  Center  and  the  Davie  Property,  and  on  both  sides  of 
Glen  Road,  east  of  the  ’’Wild-cat"  railroad. 

Mill  Brook  continues  easterly  under  Middlesex  Avenue 
and  Church  Street,  through  a  swamp  southwest  of  Adams  Street 
and  more  swamps  in  the  High  School  property  and  so  to  Maple 
Meadow  Brook  southwest  of  Wildwood  Street. 

"Ladder  Pole  Swamp"  is  the  name  given  by  the  early 
settlers  to  the  wetlands  between  Wildwood  and  Federal  Streets 
(because  they  used  the  maples  from  that  area  for  their 
ladder-poles).  This  swamp  includes  town  properties  in 
Wildwood  Cemetery,  north  of  Wildwood  School  and  in  the  bend 
of  Maple  Meadow  Brook  towards  which  the  wetlands  drain. 

Lubbers  Brook  (with  an  £)  is  the  second  major  brook  in 
Wilmington  which  joins  with  Maple  Meadow  Brook  to  form  the 
Ipswich  River.  Like  so  many  of  the  other  brooks,  just  so 
briefly  described.  Lubbers  Brook  finds  its  source  southwest 
of  Wilmington  along  the  Burlington-Billerica  Line.  It  serves 
as  the  boundary  between  Wilmington  and  Billerica  for  a  half- 
mile  northwest  of  the  three-town  bound  and  provides  somewhat 
inadequate  drainage  for  the  wetlands  west  of  Forest  Street 
and  south  of  Aldrich  Road. 

Just  south  of  Cook  Street  (Aldrich  Road)  in  Billerica, 
Lubbers  Brook  turns  to  flow  northeasterly  to  re-enter 
Wilmington  between  two  bound  stones,  northwest  of  the 
"Aldrich  Road  Wellfield."  Much  of  that  well-field  is  wetland 
draining  to  Lubbers  Brook  as  It  runs  easterly  through  three 
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ponds  southwest  of  Shawsheen  Avenue, 

One  of  the  hams  for  these  ponds  has  been  proposed  for 
another  higher  structure  -  perhaps  with  a  spillway  at 
elevation  105  -  to  form  a  second  impoundment  reservoir  and 
recreation  lake.  In  this  case,  land  in  Billerica  (and 
probably  in  Burlington)  as  well  as  in  Wilmington  would  be 
involved. 

Lubbers  Brook  crosses  Shawsheen  Avenue  just  west  of 
Blanchard  Road,  and  flows  through  a  cranberry  bog  on  the 
north  side  before  reaching  the  "sinking  meadow"  swamp  at 
the  Shawsheen  Avenue  Wellfield.  There  it  passes  through 
the  Middlesex  Canal  and  under  the  Railroad  as  it  continues 
northeasterly  to  Main  Street  and  Glen  Road,  In  this 
section  (Veranda  Ave.  and  Pine  Ave.)  a  minor  tributary  comes 
in  from  the  south  and  the  vicinity  of  the  "Richmond  Street 
Bridge." 

Between  Main  Street  and  Glen  Road  was  the  site  of  the 
Thompson-Harnden  Mill  (1720)  which  drew  on  Lubbers  Brook 
and  Silver  Lake  for  water  to  turn  the  mill  wheels. 

Silver  Lake  -  elevation  96  -  is  the  largest  natural  pond 
in  Wilmington  (28  acres)  and  Is  fed  from  springs  and  the 
drainage  of  low  and  wet  areas  west  of  the  lake  in  both 
Wilmington  and  Tewksbury.  The  lake’s  average  depth  is  10 
feet,  and  its  overflows  are  released  to  Lubbers  Brook  through 
a  small  channel  on  Its  southeast  side. 

East  of  Glen  Road,  Lubbers  Brook  flows  northerly,  just 

west  of  the  Glen  Road  School  property  and  through  a  cranberry 
and  pond  of  some  20  acres 

bogAsouth  of  the  line  of  Everett  Avenue  and  Broad  Street,  and 
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so  into  a  very  large  area  of  wetlands  stretching  east  and 
west  south  of  Salem  Street.  A  tributary  -  flowing  roughly 
parallel  with  Salem  Street  from  South  Street  in  Tewksbury  - 
joins  the  main  brook  before  Lubbers  Brook  crosses  the 
"Wildcat"  railroad  into  "Cedars  of  Lebanon  Swamp"  and  the 
Portland  Division  north  of  Judith  Road. 

Prom  that  point  Lubbers  Brook  turns  to  flow  southeasterly 
and  generally  parallel  with  the  B.  &  M.  Portland  Division, 
past  North  Wilmington  and  Concord  Street  to  its  confluence 
with  Maple  Meadow  Brook  at  "Jenks  Bridge"  on  Woburn  Street. 
Tributaries  entering  the  section  between  Middlesex  Avenue 
and  Concord  Street  include  one  from  the  swamp  east  of  North 
Street,  and  a  larger  stream  from  the  west  which  drains  a 
large  swamp  between  Lawrence  Street  and  Middlesex  Avenue  and 
a  smaller  wetland  east  of  the  Avenue  and  north  of  Concord 
Street. 

West  of  the  area  drained  by  Lubbers  Brook,  portions 
of  Wilmington  in  "the  Thumb",  northwest  of  Hopkins  Street, 
drain  to  the  Shawsheen  River,  as  does  the  wetland  north  of 
Salem  Street  and  west  of  the  B  &  M.  R.R.,  and  the  high 
ground  north  of  a  line  about  one- third  of  a  mile  north  of 
Route  125*  This  northernmost  part  of  Wilmington  is  divided 
by  a  watershed  line  just  west  of  Woburn  Street  which  delivers 
waters  on  the  western  side  to  a  stream  which  flows  past  the 
bounds  tone  at  the  point  where  Wilmington,  Andover  and 
Tewksbury  meet,  along  the  Tewksbury  line  and  across  the 
abandoned  Salem  and  Lowell  R.R.  before  turning  westerly  to 
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the  Shawsheen  River.  Waters  from  the  east  side  of*  the  divide 
flow  into  Fosters  Pond. 

The  eastern  portion  of  Wilmington,  roughly  between  Route 
125  and  Concord  Street* again  drains  to  the  Ipswich  River 
in  this  case  by  Martins  Brook  and  its  tributaries.  The 
drainage  basin  of  Martins  Brook  includes  the  one-third  mile 
strip  north  of  Route  125  (referred  to  above);  the  marsh  west 
of  the  Route  125  Interchange  29  with  Interstate  95  and  north 
of  Dorothy  Avenue;  lands  west  of  the  Route  62  Interchange  28; 
and  the  area  east  of  Woburn  Street  and  north  of  Concord  Street. 

Martins  Brook  enters  Wilmington  one-third  mile  north  of 
Salem  Street  from  Martins  Pond  in  North  Reading,  and  flows 
westerly  to  the  Electric  Transmission  Line,  then  southerly 
through  the  gravel  pits  and  "Nod  Pond”  to  the  site  of  the 
Nod  Mill,  south  of  Salem  Street. 

Nod  Pond  Is  in  fact  a  bog  surrounding  the  gravel- 
excavated  drumlin  described  above.  An  Irregular  pond  surface 
of  approximately  5  acres  is  situated  within  the  bog,  at  its 
southern  end,  just  to  the  north  of  Salem  Street. 

An  un-named  tributary  which  joins  Martins  Brook  in  the 
Brown's  Crossing  Well-field  and  "Nod  Pond,”  north  of  Salem 
Street  and  the  abandoned  railroad,  drains  the  western  portion 
of  the  watershed  with  the  main  branch  rising  in  the  swamp 
east  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  and  north  of  Salem 
Street.  Other  branches  come  in  from  the  Salem  Street 
Interchange  28,  and  from  north  of  Route  129  and  east  of 
WToburn  Street. 
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Martins  Brook,  south  of  Salem  Street,  turns  east  at 
the  former  site  of  the  Nod  Mill  and  flows  through  a  pond 
and  gravel  diggings  to  the  North  heading  Line.  The  north 
side  of  the  Brook  to  Salem  Street  is  a  Town  Well-field, and 
properties  on  the  south  side  are  included  in  the  "Hathaway 
Acres"  open  space  project. 

Gowings  Brook  joins  Martins  Brook  in  this  section  - 
some  800  feet  west  of  the  Town  line.  It  rises  in  the  wetlands 
of  the  Barbo  Industrial  Park  south  of  Park  Street  and  flows 
north  to  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Barrows  Well-field  where 
It  is  joined  by  a  stream  (Barrows?  Brook)  from  west  of 
Interstate  93*  The  well-field  is  part  of  a  larger  wetland 
north  of  Park  Street  and  east  of  Woburn  Street.  The  combined 
streams  flow  northeasterly  from  their  confluence  -  again 
through  more  wetlands  to  Martins  Brook. 

The  total  length  of  the  major  streams  in  Wilmington 
is  approximately  21  miles. 

Several  ponds  have  been  noted  in  the  foregoing 
description  of  the  Drainage  Systems  of  Wilmington  including: 
Silver  Lake  -  a  "Great  Pond"  on  a  tributary  to  Lubbers 
Brook;  and  ponds  --  on  a  tributary  to  xievah  Brook,  and 
on  Cold  Spring  Brook;  the  Skating  Club  Pond,  and  another 
on  the  AVCO  property  south  of  Lowell  Street;  Taylor's  Pond 
on  the  Canal;  two  ponds  on  Lubbers  Brook  south  of  Shawsheen 
Avenue.  There  are  also  cranberry  bogs  north  of  the  avenue 
and 
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north  of  the  Glen  Road  School,  as  well  as  Nod  Pond  and 
other  small  ponds  In  the  gravel  excavated  areas  on 
both  sides  of  Salem  Street. 

In  addition  there  is  a  popular  skating  pond  in  Rotary  Park 
at  the  center  of  Town  and  in  the  northernmost  section  a 
part  of  Poster’s  Pond  -  a  shallow  lake  of  135  acres  which 
is  almost  entirely  In  Andover. 

The  wetlands  of  Wilmington,  as  previously  noted, 

are  a  dominant  topographical  feature.  Covering 
approximately  25$  of  the  town’s  total  land  area, 

Wilmington’s  swamps,  bogs  and  other  permanently  or 
perenially  wet  lands  are  generally  of  moderate  area 
(25-75  acres)  and  interspersed  between  higher  formations. 
Several  large  open  swamp  areas  occur,  however.  The 
wetlands  of  the  northwest  along  the  Tewksbury  line  and 
west  of  Interstate  Route  93  cover  approximately  250  acres. 

Most  of  the  wetlands  are  contiguous  to  streams  or 
linked  to  them  and  are  thus  constituents  of  the  flood 
plain.  Because  of  the  high  organic  and  vegetative  character 
of  these  wetlands,  there  Is  a  high  degree  of  surface 
water  retention  during  storm  run-off  -  a  built-in  flood 
protection  mechanism.  Air  photographs  taken  by  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  three  days  before  the  crest  of  the 
March,  1968  flood  indicate  that  inundation  along  the 
Ipswich  River  had  occurred  almost  entirely  within  the 
same  areas  identifiable  as  wetlands  during  non-flood 
periods . 
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These  drainage  systems,  brooks  and  ponds,  with  their 
attendant  wetlands  and  flood  plains  have  a  special  signifi- 
cance  in  relation  to  water  supply,  -  not  only  for 
Wilmington  but  for  other  communities, 

Wilmington  draws  its  entire  water  supply  from  relatively 
abundant  ground-water  resources.  Communities  downstream  on 
the  Ipswich  River,  however,  depend  upon  the  Ipswich  as  a 
major  source  of  their  domestic  and  industrial  water  supply. 
(In  addition  to  the  flow  of  the  main  brooks  that  converge 
with  it  inside  the  town,  the  Ipswich  River  receives  inflows 
from  other  tributary  drainage  areas  in  Wilmington  that  meet 
the  river  further  downstream. )  Because  of  the  dependence 
of  the  downstream  communities  of  the  watershed  on  the 
quality  and  flow  of  the  Ipswich,  the  town  must  carefully 
examine  all  land  use  proposals  that  might  affect  these 
factors.  if  the 

town  is  to  continue  to  rely  upon  Its  own  ground-water 
resources,  it  must  protect  water-rich  lands  and  recharge 
areas  decades  in  advance  of  their  eventual  use. 

Map  2>  "Water  Resources”,  shows  the  town's  area 
identified  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  as  that  ”In  which 
properly  located  and  developed  wells  will  sustain  yields  of 
sufficient  magnitude  for  municipal  or  other  large-scale  use.” 

^Sources:  U.S.G.S.  Atlas  HA-196  "Synopsis  of  Water  Resources 

of  the  Ipswich  River  Basin,  Mass. 

U.S.G.S.  Geological  Survey  Water-Supply  Paper, 

1694  • 
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SOILS  MAP 
WILMINGTON,  MASS. 


SOIL  SURVEY 

U,S  SOIL  GOMSER-VATION  SERVICE 
SEPTEMBER.  L963 

SCALE  s  l"  -  I3ZO' 


LEGEND 

136  Numerator  «  Soil  Closs-see  below 
L«H-«.r=  S)o>f  Ai=  0-3%--  E=Z5-35% 
Number*  Erosion  -  V=2."  removed  -3*  '6" 

SOILS  CUSS 

7-9  Hollis  -  Fine  Sandy  Loam  To  Extremely  Kooky 
29-32  Rido^bury  -  Fine  Sandy  T0  Extemely  Stony 
39  WVi\Tma.n  -Very  Stony 
35  Hinckley  -  Loamy  Sand.  —  and.  335 
36-MO  Sudbury -  Fine  Sandy  LoamTo  Loamy  Sand 
95-96  Ttlu&W  -  Shallow  to  Dee^ 

51  Stvi^b^-d-  G-P  Gravel  Pit 
52.  Madt  Land. 

67  Windsor-  Loamy  Sand-  —  and.  367 
69  Cranberry  boo 

62.-83  Woodbrid^e  -wry  Stony  Fine  Sondy  Loam 
114  Canton  - 

138  Deerfield.  -  Loamy  Send 

182.  BirckwoocL-  Very  Stony  Loamy  3and 
JU.3-2.2H  W) l 111  5  -  Very  To  Ext  re mely  SJony  Fme  Sondy  Loam 
3Z.Z  Poe^oonook  -Very  Stony  Loamy  3and 
391  Au  Gre*>  -  Loamy  Sand. 


to  Accompany  Kefort  by 

CharVe*  W.  Eliot  -  1970 


Solis* 

Much  of  the  better  drained  land  is  composed  of 
glacial  deposits.  Of  the  drumlins,  eskers,  and  other 
coarse-material  glacial  formations,  some  have  been 
excavated  for  gravel  or  exploited  as  building  sites. 

The  basaltic  and  other  ledge  In  the  ridges  on  the 
southwest,  east,  and  north  edges  of  town  have  imparted 
relatively  good  permeability  characteristics  to  the 
soils  which  have  developed  from  them,  but  these  soils 
are  shallow  and  broken  by  outcrops  in  most  areas. 

Most  of  the  well-drained  soils  overlie  deep  sand 
deposits.  Borings  at  the  Greer  plant  site  have 
indicated  a  sand  depth  of  36  feet,  and  other  borings 
have  Indicated  sand  deposits  to  much  greater  depths. 

Peat  adjoins  most  of  the  town’s  streams.  Nod  Pond 
is  the  site  of  the  most  extensive  peat  deposits  In  the 
town.  In  most  of  the  wetlands  away  from  the  streams 
heavy  soils  and  muck  are  found  at  the  surface  to  a  depth 
of  one  or  two  feet,  generally,  with  exceptionally  deep 
muck  in  pot-holes  and  other  depressions.  Hardpan  usually 
exists  beneath  the  upper  wetland  layers. 

No  Class  I  agricultural  capability  soil  exists 

in  Wilmington  and  the  better  agricultural  soils  of  the 
town  generally  have  one  or  more  limitations  for  agricultural  uses. 

^■Sources:  Wilmington  Soil  Survey,  USDA  Soil  Conservation 
Service ,  19  69". 

Inventory  of  Natural  Resources,  Wilmington  Conser¬ 
vation  Commission,  1969. 
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The  Wilmington  Soil  Survey  -  (Soil  Conservation  Service, 
U.S.D.A.)  identified  and  mapped  the  soils  found  in  the  Town 


and  grouped  the  several  classes  in  five  "associations  or 


General  Soil  Areas.  The  approximate 

acreage 

and  proportional 

extent  of  the  general  soil  areas  in 

the  Town 

of  Wilmington 

are  as  follows : 

General  Soil  Areas 

Acres 

Percent 

1  -  Canton-Wind sor  association 

i,iSo 

11 

2  -  Hollis  association 

91)0 

9 

3  -  Muck-Scarboro-Au  Gres  association 

2,907 

26 

h  -  Deerfield-Kinckley-Windsor 
association 

3,980 

36 

-  Millis-Woodbridge  association 

1,980 

18 

TOTAL 

10,957 

100 

1  -  Canton-Winds or  association:  deep,  well  drained,  stony 
soils  formed  in  sandy  glacial  till  and  drouthy  sandy 
soils  formed  in  thick  deposits  of  sand. 

This  general  soil  area  occupies  about  11  percent 
of  the  town.  It  occurs  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Wilmington.  The  landscape  is  made  up  of  moderately 
sloping  hills  that  rise  to  250  or  more  feet  above  sea 
level.  Canton  soils  occupy  about  60  percent  of  the 
general  soil  area  and  Windsor  soils  about  10  percent. 
Most  of  the  remainder  consists  of  very  stony 
moderately  well  drained,  poorly  drained  and  very 
poorly  drained  soils. 
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Most  of  this  general  soil  area  has  moderate  limi¬ 
tation  for  use  as  high  density  residential,  commercial 
or  industrial  purposes.  There  are  slight  limitations 
for  woodlands  and  many  recreational  uses.  This 
general  soil  area  has  a  fair  potential  as  a  source  of 
ground  water  for  commercial,  industrial  or  municipal 
supplies . 

2  -  Hollis  association:  shallow  to  bedrock,  ledgy  and 
very  stony  soils  on  3  to  35  percent  slopes. 

This  general  soil  area  occupies  approximately 
9  percent  of  the  town.  The  area  is  hilly  and  contains 
many  bedrock  exposures.  Much  of  the  land  is  wooded 
but  some  is  used  for  residential  sites.  Hollis  soils 
occupy  nearly  90  percent  of  the  general  soil  area. 

Hollis  soils  are  developed  in  a  thin  mantle  of 
glacial  till  and  bedrock  is  within  3  feet  of  the  soil 
surface  throughout  much  of  the  area.  Bedrock  is 
exposed  in  many  places.  Hollis  soils  are  well 
drained  to  somewhat  drouthy  fine  sandy  loams.  Most 
are  very  stony.  Included  in  the  area  are  small 
tracts  of  wet  Leicester  and  Whitman  soils  and  other 
glacial  till  and  outwash  soils. 

The  general  soil  area  is  well  suited  to  upland 
wildlife  and  some  recreational  uses.  Bedrock 
severely  limits  use  for  residential,  commercial,  or 
industrial  development.  On-site  investigations  may 
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indicate  small  areas  suitable  for  such  development. 
Ground  water  supplies  are  difficult  to  develop. 

3  -  Muck-Scarboro-Au  Gres  association;  very  poorly 
drained  and  poorly  drained  soils  in  low-lying, 
nearly  level  terrain,  with  water  at  or  near  the 
surface  most  of  the  year. 

This  general  soil  area  occupies  about  26  per¬ 
cent  of  the  town,  generally  synonymous  with  the 
"wetlands”  of  Wilmington.  It  consists  of  about  70 
percent  Muck  soils,  15  percent  Scarboro  soils  and 
10  percent  Au  Gres  soils.  The  remainder  is  small 
Inclusions  of  better  drained  sandy  soils. 

Approximately  96  percent  of  the  Muck  soils 
have  organic  materials  thicker  than  2%.  feet  over 
mineral  soil  materials.  Very  poorly  drained 
Scarboro  soils  have  developed  In  sand  and  gravel 
deposits.  Poorly  drained  Au  Gres  soils  have 
developed  in  sand  deposits. 

This  general  soil  area  has  severe  limitations 
for  residential,  commercial,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  uses  because  of  high  water  tables. 

In  addition,  Muck  soils  have  a  poor  load-bearing 
capacity. 

ij.  -  Deerf ield-Hinckley-Wlndsor  association:  moderately 
well  drained  and  drouthy  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  on 
0  to  15  percent  slopes. 
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This  general  soil  area  occupies  about  36  percent 
of  the  town.  The  landscape  consists  of  level  and  nearly 
level  plains  bordered  by  short,  steep  escarpments  and  a 
few  steeper  hills  mostly  in  the  northeast  section  of  the 
town.  Gravel  pits  and  Made  land  occupy  about  10  percent 
of  this  general  area. 

The  moderately  well  drained  Deerfield  soils  are 
developed  in  thick  sand  deposits  on  low-lying  level  and 
nearly  level  areas.  Drouthy  Hinckley  soils  are  in  thick 
deposits  of  sand  and  gravel.  They  are  found  in  large 
level  or  nearly  level  plains  and  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  Hinckley  soils  have  slope  gradients  less  than  8 
percent.  Windsor  soils  are  also  drouthy,  are  developed 
in  thick  sand  deposits,  and  are  on  level  and  nearly 
level  areas.  About  50  percent  of  the  Windsor  soils  have 
slope  gradients  of  less  than  3  percent.  Deerfield  soils 
are  affected  by  a  fluctuating  water  table  that  is  within 
to  2  feet  of  the  surface  for  I4.  or  5  months  of  the 
year,  generally  in  the  winter,  early  spring  and  after 
periods  of  heavy  precipitation. 

Most  of  this  general  soil  area  has  slight  limi¬ 
tations  for  residential,  commercial,  or  industrial  uses. 
It  also  has  slight  limitations  for  agricultural  use, 
although  supplemental  irrigation  is  needed  during  most 
growing  seasons  to  insure  satisfactory  crop  yields. 

Water  moves  downward  rapidly  through  the  porous,  sandy 
soils.  The  rapidly  permeable  substratum  below  the  soils 
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provides  little  filtering  action,  and  water  wells  near 
sources  of  contamination  may  become  polluted.  This 
general  soil  area  has  slight  limitations  for  sources 
of  sand  and  gravel  and  for  sanitary  landfill  areas. 

Large  amounts  of  ground  water  for  residential,  commercial, 
or  industrial  uses  can  generally  be  obtained  from  wells 
located  in  this  general  soil  area. 

5  -  Mlllis-Woodbrldge  association:  well  drained  and 

moderately  well  drained,  very  stony  soils  developed  in 
loamy,  compact  glacial  till  on  3  to  15  percent  slopes. 

This  general  soil  area  occupies  about  18  percent  of 
the  town.  Slope  gradients  in  this  general  soil  area  are 
generally  in  the  3  to  15  percent  range  with  a  few  slopes 
up  to  35  percent  or  more.  Millis  soils  occupy  about  L|_5 
percent  of  this  general  soil  area  and  Woodbridge  soils 
about  25  percent.  Most  of  the  remainder  consists  of 
poorly  and  very  poorly  drained  soils  formed  in  compact 
glacial  till,  drouthy  sandy  soils.  Muck  soils  and  areas 
of  Made  land. 

The  well  drained  Millis  soils  and  the  moderately 
well  drained  Woodbridge  soils  have  formed  in  very  stony 
compact  glacial  till  and  have  a  fine  sandy  loam  surface 
soil  and  subsoil  over  a  loamy  sand  substratum.  Millis 
soils  have  a  slowly  permeable  hardpan  about  2  feet  from 
the  surface.  Woodbridge  soils  have  a  slowly  permeable 
hardpan  about  l^g  feet  from  the  surface.  Excess  seepage 
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water  or  a  fluctuating  water  table  within  lh  to  2  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  Woodbridge  soils  keeps  them  wet 
during  the  winter,  early  spring,  and  after  prolonged 
periods  of  rainfall.  The  soils  are  very  stony  or 
extremely  stony  except  where  surface  stones  have  been 
removed. 

This  general  soil  area  has  few  limitations  for 
woodlands  and  most  kinds  of  recreational  uses  but  has 
moderate  and  severe  limitations  for  most  other  uses.  It 
has  severe  limitations  for  high  density  residential  use 
if  sewage  disposal  is  dependent  on  septic  tank  systems. 
Slowly  permeable  hardpans  close  to  the  surface  severely 
curtail  the  downward  movement  of  water.  Septic  tank 
sewage  disposal  systems  cannot  function  properly  under 
these  conditions. 

Most  wells  in  this  general  soil  area  will  yield 
enough  water  for  individual  home  use,  but  large  volumes 
sufficient  for  commercial,  industrial,  or  municipal  use 
can  seldom  be  obtained. 
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SOIL  LIMITATIONS  FOR 
SEPTIC  TANK  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 

TOWN  OF  WILMINGTON 
MIDDLESEX  COUNTY,  MASSACHUSSETTS 
MAP  DEVELOPED  BY 
U  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 


DEGREE  OF  LIMITATION 


1 

Slight 

■*/ 

2 

Moderate 

3R 

7  \l  \ 

3H 

Severe  (hardpanshallow) 

■*-  • 

^  \ 

3R 

Severe  (bedrock) 

3S 

Severe  (slope) 

/ 

€W 

Severe  (wetness) 

X 

Unclassified 

( /  3* 

3  R 

?  r 

''i  \ 

i  i 

d 

3H- 

ISIO  264C  3960  5280  f«e| 


Suitability 


The  Soli  Survey,  as  noted  in  the  foregoing  discussion 
of  General  Soil  Areas,  Included  "Soil  Interpretations  for 
Specific  Land  Uses”  with  "degrees  of  limitation"  rather  than 
"suitability  classes"  for  different  uses.  The  uses  discussed 
and  mapped  included:  1.  Septic  Tank  Sewage  Disposal; 

2.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Sites,  with  and  without  commu¬ 
nal  sewers;  3»  Home  Sites;  l|..  Wetland  Wildlife  Sites; 

5.  Roads;  6.  Water  and  Sewer  Lines;  and  7«  A  special  study 
of  the  Relationship  of  Soils  to  Seasonal  High  Water  Table. 
Maps  indicating  the  degree  of  severity  in  the  limitations  for 
each  of  these  uses  were  Included  in  the  Soil  Survey  Report. 

If  there  are  few  soils  that  earn  special  consideration 
for  their  agricultural  capability,  there  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  great  number  of  soils  that  possess  moderate  to 
severe  limitations  for  building  purposes.  The  soils  with 
severe  limitations  for  home-sites  and  commercial  and 
Industrial  sites  are  indicated  in  Map  3.  The  standards  for 
limitations  of  the  U.S.D.A.  Soil  Conservation  Service  take 
into  account  the  wetness  and  drainage  characteristics  of 
the  soils  and  the  economic  difficulties  of  construction 
in  ledge  or  steep  slopes.  The  value  of  this  information 
in  planning  open  space  for  Wilmington  is  In  the  identifi¬ 
cation  of  lands  outside  the  wetlands  themselves  which  are 
preferable  for  the  private  owner  not  to  build  upon,  and 
which,  like  the  wetlands,  possess  possible  options  for 

open  space  use.  Correspondingly,  the  areas  suitable  for 
development  are  where  the  limitations  are  least  severe. 

Further  materials  on  "suitability  are  contained  in 
the  discussion  of  "Development  Capacities  In  Part  II, 
Chapter  on  Population. 
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Wl  LM I N  GTO  N 

WILMINGTON  PLANNING  BOARD 
CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  PLANNING  CONSULTANT 


PHYSICAL  FEATURES 


WETLANDS 
HIGH  TERRAIN 
ESKERS 

SIGNIFICANT  HABITATS 

-  WILDFOWL 

-  OTHER  WILDLIFE 

-  PLANTLIFE 
MIDDLESEX  CANAL 

-  TRACES  IN  GOOD  CONDITION 

-  TRACES  IN  FAIR  CONDITION 
ABANDONED  R  R-  GRADE 
POWER  TRANSMISSION  LINES 


TOWN  DUMP 


\ 


£• 

Vegetation 

Native  species,  containing  a  representative  Middlesex 
mixture  of  conifers  and  hardwoods,  also  include  many 
typical  marsh  shrubs,  cattails,  rushes  and  other  water- 
tolerant  herbaceous  plants.  Red  maple  abounds  on  the  marsh 
edges  and  red  and  white  pine  are  found  on  adjacent  slopes, 
as  are  red  and  white  oak.  A  fine  stand  of  swamp  white  cedar 
is  located  to  the  southeast  of  Wilmington  cemetery.  Birch, 
European  and  American  larch,  beech  and  hop  hornbeam  are  among 
other  hardwoods.  American  Elm,  Norway  and  sugar  maples  and 


■^Sources:  Inventory  of  Natural  Resources,  Wilmington  Conser- 

vation  Commission,  1969 . 

Report  to  the  Wilmington  Conservation  Commission  by 
Willard  H.  Estes,  Jr.,  Dept,  of  Natural  Resources. 
Field  Survey. 
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others* adorn  street  sides  and  front  yards  as  they  do  in 
many  other  New  England  communities,  Winterberry,  swamp 
azalea,  rushes,  blueberries,  barberry  and  ferns  are  among 
the  many  plants  which  thrive  on  the  town’s  wetlands. 

The  great  variety  of  vegetation  that  exists  in  the 
interspersed  wetlands  -  marshes,  swamps  and  bogs  -  and 
uplands  of  the  town  ensures  a  balanced  ecology  in  the 
natural  environment.  This  is  of  benefit  not  only  to  the 
birds,  mammals  and  other  animal  life  of  the  town’s 
landscape,  which  depend  on  the  health  of  the  living  order 
beneath  them,  but  for  man  as  well,  who  must  depend  on  an 
entire  healthy  environment  for  many  benefits,  from  the 
control  of  insect  pests  by  birds,  to  the  control  of 
rodent  populations  by  natural  predator  enemies. 

Aside  from  their  ecological  value,  the  wooded  and 
marsh  landscapes  of  Wilmington  have  definite  aesthetic 
value  for  residential  and  business  neighborhoods.  Wliere 
woodland  or  groves  have  been  preserved  adjacent  to  single 
houses  and  housing  groups,  this  value  is  well  apparent. 
Subdivisions  to  date,  in  general  have  not  preserved  the 
treescape  to  the  same  degree,  and  future  projects  ought 
to  be  encouraged  to  reverse  this  pattern. 

Even  industrial  plants  can  be  constructed  with  a 
minimum  disturbance  of  existing  woodland  -  and  benefit 
from  the  environmental  "image”,  as  one  or  two  new 
industries  in  South  Wilmington  have  recently  proven. 

The  tallest  pussy  willow  of  record  was  identified  in 
E ilmington  in  1969 >  at  a  height  of  35  feet,  on  Andover 
Street,  at  Brown’s  Crossing. 
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In  the  past  the  Town  has  planted  street-side  shade 
trees  and  carefully  maintained  them.  The  electric  utility 
maintenance  program,  however,  because  of  the  existence  of 
overhead  utility  wires,  has  required  the  scooping  out  of 
the  hearts  of  canopies  of  hundreds  of  once  beautiful 
shade  trees  in  Wilmington,  because  of  the  danger  of  wire 
breaks  from  swaying  branches.  The  adoption  of  a  program 
to  bury  utility  wires  underground  would  eliminate  the  need 
for  such  destructive  -  and  expensive  -  maintenance. 

Opportunities  exist  along  Main  Street  and  other 
important  avenues  for  tree-planting  programs  to  materially 
improve  the  street  landscape.  Various  areas  blighted  by 
poor  structural  design  or  nuisance  uses  can  be  at  least 
partly  improved  by  tree-planting  and  other  beautification 
efforts . 

The  marshes  -  the  treeless  forms  of  wetlands  -  possess 
attractive  characteristics  of  their  own.  Tall  grasses, 
sedges,  and  other  low  plants  are  part  of  the  low  carpets 
which  border  meandering  stream  sections  and  areas  of  poor 
drainage.  Where  roads  or  settled  areas  are  adjacent  to 
marshes,  a  potential  exists  for  framing  marsh  views  in 
suitable  ways  with  selected  tree  plantings  on  the  edges. 
Some  Wilmington  roads  which  presently  cross  marshes  are 
lined  with  volunteer  -  weed-like  -  plants  that  could  be 
replaced  with  properly  grouped  trees  to  great  advantage. 
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Wildlife* 

The  rich  variety  of  wetland  and  upland  habitats  in 
Wilmington  has  supported  many  wildlife  species  that  have 
disappeared  from  other  communities  in  the  Boston  region. 
Deer,  raccoon,  mink,  otter,  muskrat,  and  fox  can  be 
found  within  the  town,  in  addition  to  the  ubiquitous 
chipmunk  and  grey  squirrel.  Among  the  reptiles,  the 
milk  snake  has  been  found  in  all  parts  of  town,  and 
newts,  salamanders,  and  several  turtle  species  can  be 
located  in  the  stream  environments. 

Among  the  most  common  birds  are  wood  duck, 

goldfinch,  phoebe,  robins,  juncos,  blue- jays,  and 
grackles.  Black  duck,  geese,  and  other  water  fowl 
favor  many  streams  and  pond  areas.  Areas  in  town  that 
have  been  noted  by  the  Conservation  Commission  as 
especially  suitable  for  general  bird-watching  include: 
upper  Mill  Brook  (an  area  proposed  in  the  I960  Report 
as  a  Wildlife  Preserve),  upper  Saw  Mill  Brook,  Maple 
Meadow  Brook  and  the  Town  Forest,  Maple  Meadow  Brook 
east  of  Wildwood  Street,  the  Ipswich  River  east  of 
Woburn  Street,  Lubbers  Brook  east  and  west  of  Shawsheen 
Avenue,  and  in  the  marsh  north  of  Concord  Street,  the 
vicinity  of  Barrow’s  well-field,  Martin’s  Brook  south 
of  Salem  Street,  hod  Pond,  and  the  wetland-upland  areas 
of  the  town  near  the  Andover  line. 

•K-Source:  Inventory  of  Natural  Resources,  Wilmington  Conser- 

vation  Commission,  1969* 
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Fishing  potential  of  Wilmington’s  streams  and  other 
water  bodies  is  good.  Hornpout,  trout  and  crayfish  are 
found  in  various  locations.  Hornpout,  pickerel,  bass, 
perch,  and  sunfish  are  present  in  Silver  Lake.  The  same 
species,  in  addition  to  catfish  and  crayfish,  have  been 
found  in  Foster’s  Pond. 
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APPENDIX 


INVENTORY  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
Wilmington,  Mass. 

Proposal  to  Planning  Board  and  Conservation  Commission 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  Planning  Consultant 
August  20,  1968 


A  primary  responsibility  of  the  Conservation  Commission  under  the  provisions 
of  State  Law  is  the  preparation  of  an  Inventory  of  Natural  Resources  as  a  guide 
in  development  of  policies  for  selection,  conservation  and  protection  of 
"Conservation  areas."  The  Planning  Board  is  in  need  of  similar  information  in 
connection  with  its  work  on  the  Comprehensive  General  Plan.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  information  on  the  natural  features  of  Wilmington  already  collected  by  the 
Conservation  Commission,  and  additional  data  that  may  be  available  or  might  be 
gathered  can  be  recorded  on  a  set  of  maps  in  a  manner  which  will  direct  attention 
to  areas  of  special  interest. 

In  other  towns  and  planning  projects,  it  has  been  possible  to  find  a  number 
of  people  with  special  knowledge  of  the  geology,  botany,  ornithology,  biology, 
etc.,  who  have  been  organized  in  Committees  by  the  Conservation  Commission  to 
identify  and  record  the  significant  natural  features  of  the  Town  —  as,  for 
example : 

Geology.  Examples  of  Bowlders,  Striated  Rocks,  cross-section  of  alluvial 
deposits.  Dykes  or  Intrusions,  or  larger  forms  such  as  Eskers, 
Drumlins,  etc.; 

Botany.  Where  rare  plants  can  be  found,  specially  fine  specimens  of 
common  trees,  shrubs  or  unusual  plant  groups,  etc.; 

Ornithology.  Best  places  for  birding  (bird-watching)  or  shooting  -  if  any; 

Entymology.  The  bugs,  spiders,  etc.,  both  annoying  and  harmless;  and  the 
General  Ecology  of  the  area. 

Would  the  Conservation  Commission  be  willing  to  assist  the  Planning  Board 
by  organizing  Committees  on  these  or  similar  subjects  and  through  those 
Committees  seek  the  participation  of  interested  citizens  in  this  project? 
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In  response  to  this  proposal,  several  committees  were 
organized  on  a  functional  basis  to  report  on  the  various 
aspects  of  the  Wilmington  ecology,  Reports  were  submitted 
to  the  Planning  Board,  and  they  provided  valuable  background 
material  to  the  Consultant  in  preparing  this  Master  Plan. 

In  addition  they  should  indicate  areas  for  future  activity 
on  the  parts  of  the  Planning  Board  and  the  Conservation 
Commission  in  preserving  and  enhancing  the  Town's  natural 
environment.  Among  the  topics  covered  were: 

Geology,  Wilmington's  insects,  trees  and  wildf lowers , 
birds,  and  other  wildlife  (fish,  mammals  and  reptiles). 

Items  of  interest  were  indicated  on  a  map  and  the  reports 
are  now  on  file  at  the  Planning  Board  offices. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  the  following  townspeople 
who  participated  in  the  Wilmington  Natural  Resources 
Inventory: 


Arthur  Allgrove 
Mrs.  Charles  Allgrove 
Foster  Balser 


Frank  Columbo 
Larz  Neilson 
Hilda  Nelson 


Craig  Sheerin 
Mrs.  Evelyn  M.  Sheerin 
Thomas  Sullivan 
Frank  Tuttle 
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HISTORIC  FEATURES 


A  D  O  V  f  R 


HOUSES 


HOUSES  STILL  EXISTING 


X, 


MILLS 


EARLIEST  ROADS 


Wl  LM I N  G  TO N 

WILMINGTON  PLANNING  BOARD 
CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  PLANNING  CONSULTANT 


B.  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 


Wilmington,  Mass, 

1.  Settlement 

Unlike  many  of  the  early  settlements  by  the  Puritans, 

in  which  settlers  built  houses  in  a  "village”,  what  is  now 

Wilmington  began  with  widely  separated  farmsteads  on  the 

outskirts  of  Woburn,  Reading  and  Billerica,  Three  sections 

were  identified  by  picturesque  names:-  "The  Boggy  End"  in  the 

south,  the  "Land  of  Goshen"  in  the  middle,  and  the  "Land  of 

Nod",-  generally  north  of  Lubbers  Brook  and  Salem  Street. 

About  1665  the  first  settlers  were  established  In  the 

area:-  the  first,  a  Scot  Covenanter  named  Will  Butter  at  what 

is  now  Chestnut  and  Mill  Streets;  then  a  Huguenot  -  Sergeant 

Abraham  Jaquith  -  at  Aldrich  and  Forest  Streets;  and  third, - 

Richard  Harnden  (c-1667)  at  what  is  now  67  High  Street  in  North 

Wilmington,  but  was  then  part  of  "Redding."  It  was  there  that 

five  Indians  attacked  the  family  of  John  Harnden  In  1706.  Other 

early  houses  and  farms  were  those  of  John  Gowing  (1710)  on  Park 

2 

Street,  Roger  Buck  (1672)  at  Buck*s  Hill  (now  corner  of  Woburn 


1.  "An  Informal  History  of  the  Town  of  Wilmington"  by 
Captain  Larz  Neilson,  1955* 

2.  Notes  by  Captain  Neilson.  "The  original  Buck 
homestead  Is  well  worth  preserving.  It  was  for  250  years  the 
home  of  Buck  people  and  for  many  of  those  years  it  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  for  father* s  family  and  son's  family,  as  was 
the  farm.  There  was  no  deed  for  the  property  until  about  1923, 
when  It  finally  passed  out  of  the  Buck  family." 
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and  Wildwood  Streets),  another  Huguenot  family  -  Peter 
Corneille  (1683)  at  Hopkins  Street  and  Shawsheen  Avenue,  the 
M Tweed-Manning  House”  (possibly  as  early  as  1666)  on 
Ballardvale  Street,  the  Pierce  and  Flagg  Houses  (1716  and  1723) 
on  Main  Street  near  Butters  Row,  and  the  Squire  Eames  House 
(possibly  1697)  on  Middlesex  Avenue,  Most  of  the  people  in 
these  widely  scattered  farmsteads  looked  to  the  meeting  house 
in  Woburn  as  the  center  of  civic  and  religious  activities. 

But  the  Woburn  meeting  house  was  miles  away  over  very  round¬ 
about  and  very  rough  roads. 

In  1730*  Wilmington  was  established  by  vote  of  the  General 

Court  in  the  area  east  of  the  "Cambridge -Woburn  Line”  surveyed 

in  1666;  and  in  1737 >  the  "thumb"  -  west  of  that  line  -  was 

added  "on  the  petition  of  the  seven  families  who  lived  in  that 

part,  because  they  said  it  was  easier  to  get  to  church  in 

Wilmington  (or  that  they  preferred  the  Wilmington  Minister, 

2 

the  Rev.  Isaac  Morrill)."  By  that  time  there  were  from  300 

3 

to  Ij-00  inhabitants  of  the  area  set  apart  from  Woburn,  Reading, 
Billerica  and  Charlestown  to  form  a  separate  town.  Nearly  all 
of  these  early  settlers  were  farmers,^  but  they  also  took 
advantage  of  falling  water  to  construct  and  operate  grist  and 
saw  mills.  Seven  mill  sites  in  Wilmington  have  been  identified 


2.  Notes  by  Captain  Larz  Neilson  1969. 

3.  "Wilmington  1730“l880  -  Historical  Addresses." 

Rev.  Daniel  P.  Noyes  1881  (p.  9)* 

I4..  One,  Samuel  Dummer  was  a  retired  Jamaica  suger  planter 
who  moved  Into  Wilmington  about  1725*  He  was  a  brother  of  the 
King's  Lt.  Governor  William  Dummer  (Neilson). 
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by  Capt.  Larz  Neilson,  as  follows: 

1.  MNod  Mill”  on  Martins  Brook  -  south  of  Salem  Street. 

A  Lumber  Mill  on  this  site  dates  back  to  1695*  In 
Civil  War  made  "flannel  boards"  for  the  Union  Army. 
Burned  about  1892  in  a  woods  fire  that  started  near 
present  site  of  Woburn  St.  and  Marie  Drive.  Wilmington 
Water  Dept,  still  owns  Mill  Rights,  case  has  been 
contested  several  times  in  twentieth  century  by  Flint 
family  of  North  Reading.  Former  owners,  Pearson, 
Sheldon,  etc. 

2.  Hartshorne  Mill,  was  near  Kilmarnock  Street,  on 
Revah  Brook. 

3.  Snow  Grist  Mill,  on  Middlesex  Ave.,  later  owned  by 
tears on,  and  last  Wentworth.  Was  in  existence  in 
1705.  On  Mill  Brook.  Shown  on  1794  Map  as  "Jaques  Mill. 

4*  Another  mill,  at  same  site,  a  few  feet  downstream, 
made  "shakes". 

5#  Butters  Mill  or  Clapp fs  Mill  on  "Wood  Hill  Road" 

(Mill  Street)  actually  in  Burlington,  on  Mill  Brook, 
above  Chestnut  St.  Imposing  ruins.  Water  drops 
about  125  feet  in  less  than  half  a  mile.  Made 
biggest  timbers  of  any  mill  In  Wilmington  area. 

6.  Harnden  Mill,  originally  Thompson  Mill,  on  Glen  Road 
at  Lubbers  Brook.  Probably  dates  from  1720.  Harnden 
Mill  used  Silver  Lake  for  a  "back-up",  and  probably 
constructed  the  "dam"  that  Is  Main  Street  today, 
from  Lake  Street  to  Glen  Road. 

7.  A  mill  stood  at  present  site  of  Shawsheen  Ave.  on 
Shawsheen  River.  Details  unknown,  but  may  have  dated 
to  about  1685  or  a  little  later  when  the  Corneille 
family.  Huguenots,  settled  in  Wilmington. 

The  sites  of  some  of  these  early  farmsteads  and  mills  are 
shown  on  the  accompanying  map  of  Historic  Features. 

The  farms  In  Wilmington  were  famous  for  at  least  three 
major  crops: 

1.  Cranberries  were  cultivated  Intensively.  "The 

development  of  the  lowland  with  its  sandy  soil  into 
cranberry  bogs  greatly  enhanced  land  values  ,  and 
Wilmington,  for  a  time,  was  the  principal  cranberry- 
growing  locality  In  a  wide  area.  ”5 


5.  Monograph  -  Mass.  Dept,  of  Commerce  and  Development, 
May  1968.  ,  _A, 


"First  shipment  of  cranberries  to  Baltimore  (c  1790) 
from  either  North  Woburn  or  Wilmington,  it  is  not 
certain.  In  the  l81|_0 T  s  Wilmington  had  several  dozen 
bogs,  and  was  the  center  of  that  industry,  but  then 
came  the  Cranberry  Blight  -  and  for  forty  years  there 
were  none. "2 
2 

2.  Hops .  Wilmington  was  known  as"Hoptown,"  after  the 
War  of  l8l2.  The  Hop  Inspector  of  Massachusetts 
lived  in  Wilmington,  a  Blanchard,  and  his  salary  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  Governor.  Something  like 
$23,000,000  in  hops  were  exported  from  this  town, 
and  the  entire  town  was  given  over  to  the  raising 

of  hops.  Many  stonewalls  can  be  found  in  the  woods 
today  that  attest  to  the  cultivation  of  hops  in  that 
period.  It  stopped  abruptly  about  1823  when  there 
was  a  simultaneous  drop  In  prices,  and  a  disease 
that  struck  the  vines. 

3.  The  famous  Baldwin  Apple  (or  Pecker  Apple)  was 
discovered  by  Samuel  Thompson  In  1793  on  land  of 
James  Butters,  while  Thompson  was  surveying  for  the 
Middlesex  Canal. 

4.  Wilmington  agriculture  was  also  noted  for  production 
of  flower  seeds;  and,  of  course,  like  other  New 
England  towns  has  had  its  share  of  piggeries,  milk 
farms  and  other  general  farming  activities. 


For  these  farms  and  mills  there  had  to  be  access  roads 
and  "ways"  to  get  to  the  "meeting  house",  first  in  Woburn 
or  Reading,  and  after  1731  on  Middlesex  Avenue  in  Wilmington. 
Timber  and  grain  had  to  be  hauled  to  the  Mills  over  something 
better  than  a  trail  or  path,  and  the  products  of  the  Mills 
delivered  for  use.  The  earliest  roads  in  what  is  now 
Wilmington  followed  routes  along  or  approximating  the  lines 
of  some  of  the  present  streets: 

Mill  Street  (or  Wood  Hill  Road)  is  said  to  be  the 

( l££5T  2. 

oldest^public  way  in  the  Town.  It  led  through  what  is 
now  Burlington  around  to  Woburn.  Curiously,  it  does  not 
appear  at  all  on  either  the  Thompson  179lp  Map  or  the  I83O 
Survey.  . 


The  Thompson  Survey  Map  of  1794  does  show  three  roads 

with  the  principal  houses  and  mills  to  which  they  gave  access: 

Woburn  Street,  and  Andover  Street  from  the  Andover  line 

southerly  to  Eames  Street  and  then  by  Main  Street  into  Woburn, 

was  laid  out  by  the  Colony  in  1672  according  to  the  Woburn 

Town  Records,  Old  deeds  along  Woburn  and  Eames  Streets  refer 

to  it  as  "the  Andover  Road."  Its  location  was  certainly 

influenced  by  the  fact  that  "Jenks  Bridge"  over  the  Ipswich 

River  was  constructed  at  the  site  of  the  first  feasible  ford  - 

2 

Jenkins  Ford  -  above  the  Ocean, 

Salem  Street  is  said  to  follow  an  ancient  way  from  "Salem 
to  New  Hampshire, but  with  a  diversion  around  a  hill  east  of 
Woburn  Street  which  took  it  past  the  site  of  the  house  of 
Samuel  Dummer,  Esquire,  the  first  Town  Moderator.  It  is  shown 
in  approximately  its  present  location  on  the  1794  Map  of  the 
Town,  with  three  houses  along  the  way. 

A  third  road  on  the  1794  Map  follows  what  is  now 
Main  Street  from  the  Woburn  Line  to  north  of  Maple  Meadow 
Brook,  and  with  a  diversion  from  the  present  line  via  Cross 
and  Lowell  Streets,  to  the  southern  end  of 

Middlesex  Avenue  which  was  "The  Main  Road"  before  1730 
(according  to  Capt.  Neilson) .  North  of  Salem  Street,  the  1794 
map  shows  this  road  following  Andover  Street  across  what  is 
now  Interstate  93* 

Another  Survey  of  the  Town  in  I83O  shows  these  same  roads, 
but  also  many  more,  including: 

6*  "Historical  Sketch"  -  Wilmington  Church  of  Christ, 

p.  5. 
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A.  Southwest  of  the  Middlesex  Canal  - 

Shawsheen  Avenue,  Hopkins  and  Lake  Streets,  Aldrich 
and  Forest  Streets,  Boutwell  Street,  Burlington 
Avenue,  Chestnut  Street,  and  Butters  Row; 

B.  South  of  Lubbers  Brook  - 

West  Street,  Kilmarnock  Street,  Lowell  Street 
(although  not  laid  out  until  1856),  Main  Street 
extended  to  the  Thompson  Mill  at  Lubbers  Brook,  and 
Glen  Road  which  dates  from  1741-43 »  and 

C.  Northeast  - 

Park  Street,  High  Street  and  Ballardvale  Street. 

All  of  these  early  roads  were  narrow  (usually  laid  out 
two  rods  wide  -  33  feet)  and  maintained  by  the  citizens 
"working  out"  their  taxes.  The  routes  of  the  major  thorofares 
of  today  follow  some  of  these  earliest  roads,  but,  for  most 
of  their  lengths  were  established  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  We  know,  for  example,  that  Church  Street  was  laid 
out  in  1855,  as  well  as  Lowell  Street  -  long  known  as  The  New 
Road;-  but  dates  for  Main  Street  and  Burlington  Avenue  are  not 
so  easily  established. 

Wilmington  boasts  today  of  a  number  of  still  existing 
"Colonial  Homes"  (constructed  before  the  Revolution)  and  several 
later  structures  which  have  been  the  subject  of  articles  in  the 
Town  Crier  by  Captain  Neilson.  References  to  the  earliest 
houses  are  contained  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  Section 
and  those  houses  and  many  other  houses  and  sites  are  shown  on 
the  accompanying  map  of  "Historic  Features."  The  historical 
significance  of  some  of  these  old  houses  would  appear  to  justify 
serious  efforts  and  special  measures  to  assure  their  preser¬ 
vation  -  in  an  historic  district  or  as  individual  historic  sites. 
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Historically-minded  citizens  will  also  want  to  preserve  and 
continue  unusual  place  names,-  such  as  Land  of  Nod  or  Land 
of  Goshen;-  and  to  keep  alive  associations  with  the  names 
of  early  settlers  or  eminent  townspeople  by  applying  their 
names  to  streets,  schools  and  other  public  places. 


MIDDLESEX  CANAL 


WILMINGTON  PLANNING  BOARD 
CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  PLANNING  CONSULTANT 


v 
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2.  Middlesex  Canal 


The  construction  of  the  Middlesex  Canal  (1795“l803)  from 
the  Merrimack  River  above  Lowell  to  Boston  opened  another  era 
in  Wilmington  and  left  its  mark  on  the  Town.  One  of  the 
earliest  canals  built  in  the  age  of  "Internal  Improvements" 
in  the  United  States,  the  Middlesex  Canal  traversed  over  1^.9 
miles  in  Wilmington  -  from  the  Shawsheen  Aqueduct  (National 
Historic  Site)  to  Nichol's  Lock,  just  east  of  what  is  now 
Nichols  Street,  and  along  a  course  closely  parallel  with  the 
later  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  to  Gillis*  1  Lock  near 
Shawsheen  Avenue  Bridge.  There  the  "Old  Canal  Tavern"  was 
constructed,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Canal  Corporation. 

Prom  that  point  the  Canal  led  west  of  the  present  plant  of 
Sweetheart  Plastics,  past  the  "Taylor  Pond"  and,  by  an 
aqueduct  across  Maple  Meadow  Brook  to  the  Town  Forest,  where 
"to  avoid  further  passage  through  this  treacherous  meadow, 
the  canal  was  turned  sharply,  making  an  abrupt  bend  which 
came  to  be  called  the  Ox-Bow.  The  former  entrance  to  the 
Town  of  Woburn  was  reached  a  mile  farther  south,  the  route 
skirting  or  crossing  the  present  state  highway"  -  Main  Street/ 
Most  of  this  route  of  the  Canal  through  Wilmington  is 
still  easily  traceable  on  the  ground,  and  three  sections  are 
in  public  or  semi-public  ownership:-  Shawsheen  Aqueduct, 

Butters  Row  to  Maple  Meadow  Brook  by  the  Wilmington  Historical 
Society,  and  the  Ox-Bow  in  the  Town  Forest  (former  Town  Farm). 


7 .  The  Middlesex  Canal  1793~l860  by  Christopher  Roberts  - 
1938*  Harvard  University  Press. 
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Over  the  years  there  have  been  numerous  proposals  for  preser¬ 
vation  and  use  of  portions  of  the  Canal:-  by  the  Middlesex 

o 

Canal  Association  which  was  formed  for  that  purpose,  and  for 
diversion  of  water  from  the  Concord  River  to  Lubbers  Brook  in 
order  to  supplement  the  water  supply  sources  of  the  Ipswich 
River, 

Traffic  on  the  Middlesex  Canal  grew  fairly  steadily  from 
its  opening  in  1803  until  1835 the  peak  year  when  toll 
receipts  reached  $14.1,800,-  and  then  declined  to  practically 
zero  by  1851-53*  In  the  earlier  period  the  cargoes  were 
predominantly  towards  Charlestown  and  consisted  largely  of 
timber,  lumber,  staves,  nshooks  and  hogsheads";^  while  at  the 
peak:,  the  canal  was  servicing  the  new  textile  industries  in 
Lowell.  The  opening  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad 
(Chartered  -  June  5*  1830  and  opened  in  1835) »  on  a  route 
closely  parallel  with  the  Canal,  drained  off  this  business 
and  by  "181j.3  the  expenses  of  the  canal  are  greater  than  Its 
receipts . 

Competition  and  maintenance  problems  multiplied  and  in 

1814-5  the  Canal  Superintendent  proposed  that  the  Canal  be  used 

2 

to  supply  water  to  Boston.  The  last  cargo  -  a  lumber  raft  - 
was  delivered  in  Wilmington  in  1851  and  the  Canal  Company 
closed  its  books  on  June  1,  1853* 


8.  ’’The  Middlesex  Canal  -  1793-1853"  -  brochure  by  the 
Middlesex  Canal  Association.  See  also  1963  Town  of  Wilmington 
Annual  Report. 

9.  The  Public  Water  Supply  Resources  of  the  Ipswich  River 
House  Doc.  l\. 100,  1965,  Report  of  Mass.  Water  Resources  Com. 
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The  impact  of  the  Canal  upon  Wilmington  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  on  the  I83O  Map  -  which  features  the  Canal,  but  also 
shows  all  the  houses  in  Town.  The  farmsteads  are  still 
widely  scattered  to  take  advantage  of  the  better  soils  for 
various  crops. 

This  Canal  Period  in  the  History  of  Wilmington  is  kept 
"alive”  by  the  Middlesex  Canal  Association  which  continues 
to  urge  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  sections  of  the 
Canal.  The  Wilmington  Historical  Society  owns  a  section 
between  Butters  Row  and  Maple  Meadow  Brook  and  the  Town  owns 
the  Elbow  in  the  former  Town  Forest.  The  General  Plan  - 
Part  II  of  this  Report  -  proposes  the  restoration  of  the 
Canal  from  Taylors  Pond  to  Main  Street,  and  the  preservation 
of  other  sections  wherever  possible. 

The  population  of  Wilmington  remained  remarkably  stable 

over  more  than  a  century  in  spite  of  the  large  families  of 

the  residents.  The  early  records  and  U.S.  Census  show 

fluctuations  around  900.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  so- 

called  "westward  movement"  which  "began  in  Wilmington  as 

2 

early  as  1743  when  some  Harndens  moved  to  Connecticut.” 


2.  Capt.  Larz  Neilson. 
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3*  Railroad  Era 


A  distinctive  aspect  of  Wilmington  is  "the  manner  in 

which  it  is  quartered  and  drawn,  one  might  say,  by  streams, 

|  £ 

railroads  and  highways."  '  As  just  noted,  the  Boston  and 

Lowell  R.R.  was  opened  in  1835*  That  was  the  beginning  of 

the  "Railroad  Era."  The  Boston  and  Portland  Railroad  was 

opened  on  July  If.,  I8I4.5  on  the  line  now  known  as  the  Boston 

and  Maine  -  Portland  Division.  The  connection  of  that  line 

with  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  (now  referred  to  as  the 

"Wild  Cat")  was  constructed  by  the  Wilmington  and  Andover 

Railroad  (date  ?)  ,  and  the  now  abandoned  line  of  the  Salem 

and  Lowell  Railroad  across  North  Wilmington  was  constructed 
^  about  1885 

in  1851.  Finally  the  "Woburn  Branch"  was  added ^to  the 

Boston  and  Lowell  Line  along  part  of  the  Middlesex  Canal  in 

Woburn,  and  joining  the  line  to  Lowell  southeast  of  Main 

Street  in  Wilmington. 

These  railroads  stimulated  developments  in  Wilmington 
as  transportation  facilities  always  do,  and  are  reflected  on 
an  1856  Map. 

By  that  time,  the  Town  had  grown  to  over  1000  and 
needed  five  or  six  schools  to  serve  the  population.  Six 
schools  or  "shools"  appear  on  the  1856  Map,  all  in  relative 


10.  General  Plan  Report,  p.  1.  Planning  and  Renewal 
Associates  1957* 

11.  Capt.  Larz  Neilson  believes  that  a  Wilmington  and 
Andover  Railroad  was  constructed  in  1835  and  later  became 
the  Boston  and  Maine  R.R.  when  the  Portland  Division  was 
projected.  "The  original  track  (no  rails)  of  this  railroad 
was  not  the  present  one,  and  parts  of  it  can  be  seen  in  North 
Wilmington."  That  may  explain  why  the  "Wild  Cat"  does  not 
appear  on  the  1856  map.  That  same  map  does  show  the  Salem 
and  Lowell  Railroad  which  Capt.  Neilson  dates  as  1851. 
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Isolation  and  serving  the  areas  associated  with  their  names: 


Center  School  on  the  west  side  of  Middlesex  Avenue 
at  the  Common  (1833); 

East  School  in  north  corner  of  Federal  and  Woburn 

Streets  at  Federal  Hill  appears  on  the  I83O  Map; 

North  School,  The  first  at  the  corner  of  Woburn  and 
Andover  Streets  (which  is  also  shown  on  the  I83O 
Map),  and  a  second  where  the  North  Intermediate 
School  now  stands  at  the  corner  of  Middlesex 
Avenue  and  Salem  Street; 

West  School  is  shown  on  both  the  1830  and  1856  Maps 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  Shawsheen  Avenue  and 
Aldrich  Street  instead  of  on  the  north  side  of 
Shawsheen; 

Butters  Row  MShooln  on  the  north  side  of  Butters  Row 

and  a  little  west  of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  also  is 
shown  on  both  the  I83O  and  1856  Maps . 

The  "earliest”  School  in  Wilmington  -  where,  according 
to  Captain  Neilson,  the  first  Town  Meeting  was 
held  -  is  shown  on  the  1856  Map  as  "Currier  Shool" 
on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street,  north  of  Maple 
Meadow  Brook,  but,  curiously,  does  not  appear  at 
all  on  the  I83O  Map, 


The  1856  Map  illustrates  the  increased  clustering  of 
houses  and  business  activities.  In  addition  to  the  Mills 
continuing  from  earlier  periods,  twelve  shops,  stores  or  facto¬ 
ries  are  identified  including  a  leather  factory,  two  shoe 
shops,  two  blacksmiths  and  a  wheelwright,  a  tin  shop,  three 
stores  or  unidentified  "shops",  a  piano  factory  and  the  Bond 
Bakery,  These  activities  are  grouped  around  the  railroad 
station  at  Church  and  Main  Streets  (Store,  Leather  Factory 
and  Blacksmith),  at  "Perry!s  Corner",  Woburn  and  Lowell  Streets 
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(Blacksmith,  Wheelwright  and  shoe  shop)  and  along  Middlesex 
Avenue  above  the  Snow  Mills  at  "the  center",  where  the  map 

1 

shows  the  piano  factory,  "shops",  a  store  and  the  Bond  Bakery, 
located  next  to  the  Baptist  Church  and  across  from  the 
Congregational  Church. 

It  must  have  been  soon  after  this  map  was  published  that 
a  butchering  business  developed  around  the  railroad  yards  near 
Clark  Street  where  cattle  were  unloaded.  Captain  Neilson 
notes  that 

"From  the  Civil  War  to  sometime  after  the  turn  of 
the  century  Wilmington  was  a  place  for  the 
butchering  of  cattle,  by  farmers.  Cattle  would 
be  bought  In  New  Hampshire,  taken  to  Wilmington 
for  fattening,  perhaps,  but  butchering  certain, 
and  then  sold  at  retail  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston, 
and  such  cities  as  Lynn,  In  "butcher  wagons"  -  one 
of  which  still  exists.  Many  of  the  Buck  family 
were  prominent  in  this  business." 

Two  other  buildings  and  enterprises  have  been  identified 

with  the  Railroad  Era  by  Captain  Neilson: 

"In  the  early  days  of  railroading  there  were 
experiments  by  a  man  named  Adams,  who  owned  a  pump 
(wooden)  factory  In  what  is  now  the  Legion  Hall. (l8$6) 
Adams  Street  is  presumably  named  after  him.  He 
was  experimenting  with  air  brakes,  and  had  an 
inclined  trestle  for  his  work.  Among  those  who 
saw  the  work  was  Westinghouse ,  who  at  that  time 
was  a  railroad  conductor." 


12.  Captain  Neilson  notes  that:  "Bond  Crackers  were 
a  Wilmington  produce  after  the  Revolution  avi<d  o. bakery  was 
established  at  the  site  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  another 
near  the  Congregational  Parsonage,  by  the  Bond  family. 

Capt.  Joseph  Bond,  a  baker  for  the  Revolutionary  Army,  was 
the  first.  The  family  had  distinctively  painted  wagons 
which  toured  New  England  selling  the  crackers,  in  a  business 
that  lasted  until  1870, and  is  today  the  Continental  Baking 
Company.  Four  Bond  houses  still  exist,  i.e.  St.  Thomas 
Parsonage,  the  McMahon  house,  the  house  opposite  St.  Thomas 
Parsonage,  and  the  house  In  North  Wilmington  at  the  corner 
of  Salem  &  Middlesex." 
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"The  oldest  railroad  building  in  the  United  States, 

I  believe,  is  in  Wilmington,-  now  a  private 
residence  across  from  the  Firehouse  on  Church 
Street*  It  was  the  original  depot  for  the 
Wilmington  &  Andover  RR  in  1835*" 

Neither  of  these  two  buildings  can  be  identified  on  the 

1856  Map. 

Another  "business”  activity  of  this  period  was  the 
cutting  and  storing  of  Ice  from  Silver  Lake  by  the  Boston 
Ice  Company  which  began  about  1885* 
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[j..  Street  Railways  and  Suburban  Development 


According  to  Captain  Neilson,  the  first  street  railway 
in  Wilmington  was  constructed  in  1892-93  for  &  line  from 
Heading  Center  to  Billerica.  The  tracks  led  along  Lowell 
and  Main  Streets  to  the  "Square”,  and  then  crossed  the 
railroad  by  the  Burlington  Avenue  Bridge  to  turn  right 
roughly  along  the  Canal  Towpath.  It  then  followed  Shawsheen 
Avenue  into  Billerica.  The  intention  of  the  builders  was  to 
provide  a  through  route  to  Lowell,  but  the  franchise  of  the 
railroad  forced  passengers  using  any  competing  service  to 
change  cars  in  Billerica.  This  line  was  in  operation  until 
sometime  in  1923* 

A  second  street  railway  line,  again  according  to 
Captain  Neilson,  ran  from  Woburn  Center  along  Main  Street  to 
Church  Street  to  turn  right  onto  Wildwood  Street  beyond  the 
Town  Hall.  This  line  then  followed  Wildwood  Street  -  (past 
the  "Bear  Oak  Tree"  near  Maple  Meadow  Brook)  and  Woburn  Street 
to  "Perry’s  Corner"  -  at  Lowell  Street.  Cars  ran  on  this  line 
from  1895  to  1922. 

Still  a  third  Street  Railway  later  provided  through 
service  to  Lowell  along  Main  Street  (Route  36)  past  Grove 
Avenue  and  Silver  Lake  and  through  Tewksbury. 

These  street  railways  and  the  railroads  stimulated  real 
estate  speculation  for  possible  summer  or  vacation  homes  and 
for  "suburban  development." 

For  example,  trains  between  Boston  and  Nashua,  N.  H. , 
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about  1900  made  a  single  intermediate  stop  at  Silver  Lake 
which  "boomed”  as  a  summer  resort  with  a  well  known  dance 
hall  at  what  is  now  the  Saint  Dorothy’s  Church.^  Subdi¬ 
visions  were  laid  out  around  the  Lake  in  both  Wilmington  and 
Tewksbury  with  the  Lake  as  the  principal  recreation  attraction* 


"Excursions"  organized  with  the  Eastern  Massachusetts 
Street  Railway  Company,  brought  crowds  to  Silver  Lake  to 
hear  the  "sales-pitch"  of  the  real  estate  promoters. 

One  of  the  earliest  real  estate  ventures  was  around 
"Railroad  Avenue"  -  north  of  Clark  Street.  Many  others 
involved  "subdivisions"  which  were  laid  out  with  narrow 
streets  and  very  small  lots,-  and  often  covered  wetlands 
where  building  would  be  difficult  or  impossible.  Few  if  any 
"streets"  were  passable.  High  pressure  sales  and  "give-away" 
methods  produced  innumerable  small  holdings  by  people  who 
later  stopped  paying  taxes  and  lost  their  titles. 

Suburban  developments  stimulated  the  growth  in  numbers 
of  permanent  residents.  In  1890  the  Town  was  still  the  rural 
community  of  around  1213  population  which  it  had  been  for 
forty  years  previously,  but  by  1900  the  population  Increased 
by  31.6^  to  1596.  By  1910  the  Census  counted  1858  people 
and  then  jumped  another  39$  to  2581  In  1920,  and  55$  to  I4.OI3 
in  1930. 

11.  Capt.  Neilson. 
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5.  Automobile  Age  and  Industrial  Growth 

The  automobiles  put  the  street  railways  out  of  business, 
just  as  the  railroads  had  earlier  superseded  the  canals.  The 
"through"  streets  of  the  Town  became  the  transportation 
arteries  -  Routes  38,  62  and  129  across  Wilmington;  and  with 
Route  28,  east  of  Wilmington,  carrying  the  through  traffic 
between  Boston,  Lawrence  and  points  north,  and  Routes  3a  and 
3  on  the  southwest  serving  the  Boston  to  Lowell  traffic. 

The  General  Plan  Report  of  1957  was  prepared  just  as 
the  State  was  completing  studies  for  what  was  then  referred 
to  as  "Relocated  Route  28,"  and  which  Is  now  Interstate  93* 
The  report  reviewed  the  expected  changes  in  traffic  patterns 
which  the  new  highway  would  produce,  and  recommended  road 
widenings,  grade  separations  with  railroads,  by-passes,  and 
improved  access  to  schools  and  industrial  areas.  Actions 
taken  since  the  report  have  been  slow  and  partial,  but  have 
generally  been  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  recommended 
in  1957*  (Currently,  progress  seems  to  be  being  made  with 
the  Richmond  Street  Bridge,  New  Route  129  By  Pass  of  the 
Square  and  widening  of  Lowell  Street.) 

The  Impact  on  Wilmington  of  the  opening  of  Interstate 
93  was,  as  expected,  in  two  principal  fields:-  1)  New 
Residential  Subdivisions  and  what  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  "sprawl,"  which  brought  with  them  the  needs  for  new 
schools  and  opportunities  for  expanded  commercial  services; 
and  2)  Industrial  Growth  on  an  unprecedented  scale  which  Is 
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still  in  progress. 

Recent  Residential  Development  has  been  particularly 
noticeable  around  North  Wilmington  on  both  sides  of 
Interstate  93,  and  along  previously  existing  roads  (as  in 
most  communities).  The  population  has  grown  from  9408  in 
1955  to  17,011  in  1970  and  Is  expected  to  reach  23,000 
between  1975  and  1980.  The  Town  has,  therefore,  been  hard 
pressed  to  keep  up  with  provision  for  Schools  and  the  many 
municipal  services  which  this  rapidly  growing  population 
needs,  expects  or  "demands.”  At  the  same  time,  population 
growth  has  stimulated  investment  in  commercial  business 
and  service  activities  -  such  as  the  Shopping  Center  - 
which  helps  through  taxes  to  pay  the  Town’s  bills  for  the 
expanded  public  facilities  and  services. 

New  Industrial  Growth  has  provided  an  even  more 
significant  enlargement  of  the  Tax  Base  over  the  past 
fifteen  years,  -  beginning  with  AVCO’s  decision  to  locate 
In  Wilmington,  -  and  with  the  development  of  Industrially- 
zoned  areas  for  Sweetheart  Plastics  and  other  manufacturing 
west  of  "the  Square";-  filling  up  the  North  Wilmington 
District  off  Middlesex  Avenue;  Charles  River  Breeding 
Laboratories  and  other  new  industries  already  located  or 
currently  proposing  to  locate  north  of  Route  125;  Brewster 
Lumber,  J.  W.  Greer  Co.  -  Food  Machinery,  National 
Polychemicals  Inc.,  etc.  east  of  South  Main  Street;  and  the 
rapid  filling  up  of  two  Industrial  Parks  near  Interstate  93,- 
a)  The  Di  Censo  Project  in  the  southwest  corner  of  town  with 
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Ling  Electronics,  Smithcraft,  Market  Forge,  Compugraphic , 
Scully,  etc*,  and  b)  The  Barbo  Project  north  of  Concord 
Street  and  east  of  Interstate  93  where  Volkswagon  and 
General  Electric  have  located* 

These  Industrial  Developments  have  been  a  major  factor 
in  keeping  the  Tax  Rate  from  climbing  "out  of  sight";  but, 
of  course,  also  require  municipal  services  and  generate 
their  own  kinds  of  problems  which  often  have  or  will  Involve 
the  people  of  Wilmington  and  their  Town  Government.  Three 
problem  areas  requiring  early  action  by  the  Town  are  discussed 
at  length  in  Part  II  of  this  report  with  recommended  actions: 

a.  Traffic  -  automobiles  of  employees  in  rush  hours  and 
heavy  trucking,  with  particular  reference  to  street 
openings  and  wldenings ,  and  access  from  Interstate  93 J 

b.  Sanitary  and  Solid  Waste  Disposal  -  involving  trunk 
Sewer  lines  and  inter-town  arrangements  for  Solid 
Waste  Disposal;  and 

c.  Air  Pollution  controls  through  an  Air  Pollution 
District . 
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Summary 


This  brief  review  of  the  Historical  Background  of 
Wilmington  is  included  in  this  report  to  provide  a  setting 
for  the  Proposals  contained  in  Part  II.  Your  Consultant 
believes  that  the  best  planning  for  the  future  builds  on  the 
solid  foundations  established  by  previous  generations;  and 
that  public  awareness  of  local  history  is  important  to  both 
holding  on  to  the  established  values  and  examples  from  the 
past  as  well  as  to  setting  priorities  among  alternative  new 
courses  of  action. 

For  these  purposes  It  is  recommended  that  the  Selectmen 
appoint  an  Historic  District  Study  Committee  under  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  1|_0C  (as  urged  by  the  Planning  Board  In 
1969j  to  report  on  the  desirability  of  historic  districts  to 
protect  such  areas  as  the  surroundings  of  the  Common  and  site 
of  the  original  Meeting  House,  at  Bucks  Hill,  at  Butters  Row 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  Baldwin  Apple  Monument,  along  the 
Middlesex  Canal,  or  in  other  areas;  and  that  the  Town  Meeting, 
after  receipt  of  the  Report,  act  to  establish  Historic 
Districts  with  a  Commission  having  authority  to  issue 
"certif icates  of  appropriateness ,"  for  changes  In  the  external 
appearance  or  removal  of  buildings  and  structures  in  such 
districts . 

In  addition,  citizens  are  urged  to  support  new  efforts, 
through  the  Wilmington  Historical  Society,  Middlesex  Canal 
Association,  and  other  organizations  to  collect  materials  and 
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prepare  a  History  of  Wilmington.  Sources  for  such  a  history 
are  suggested  by  the  footnotes  in  this  section  including: 

"An  Informal  History  of  the  Town"  by  Capt.  Neilson  1955 
"Wilmington  1730  -  1880 Historical  Addresses"  by 
Rev.  Noyes  l88l 

"Historical  Sketch"  -  Wilmington  Church  of  Christ 
"The  Middlesex  Canal  1793-1860"  by  C.  Roberts  1938 
"The  Middlesex  Canal  1793-1853"  -  Mid.  Canal  Assn. 
Various  Articles  in  the  Town  Crier 
"Asa  Shelton,  Biography  of  a  Wilmington  Parmer" 

"History  of  Woburn"  by  Samuel  Sewall 

"History  of  Middlesex  County"  by  D.  Hamilton  Hurd 
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C .  REGIONAL  INFLUENCES 


Since  every  area  for  which  plans  are  made  is  also  a 
part  of  a  larger  area  with  planning  problems.  It  is  important 
to  identify  the  significant  factors  which  establish  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  parts  of  the  larger  area.  For  Wilmington, 
as  for  other  communities,  there  are  many  different  combi¬ 
nations  with  other  towns  for  a  variety  of  activities  and 
interests.  Residents  go  In  one  direction  to  their  jobs  or 
in  another  to  do  their  shopping  or  for  special  services. 
Transportation  problems  call  for  cooperation  with  one  group 
of  Towns  and  for  pollution  abatement  or  solid  waste  disposal 
with  a  different  group.  Situations  along  the  boundaries  of 
the  Town  require  continuing  cooperation  with  neighboring 
Towns • 

As  noted  in  the  Introduction  to  this  Part  I,  the  location 
and  past  history  of  Wilmington  on  the  northern  edge  of 
Middlesex  County  and  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area  make  It 
necessary  that  planning  for  the  future  of  the  Town  relate  to 
not  only  the  plans  for  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area,  but  also 
to  those  of  the  adjoining  Regional  Planning  Districts  of 
Greater  Lowell  and  the  Central  Merrimack  Valley,  The 
description  of  the  "Physical  Features"  of  Wilmington  in  a 
preceding  Chapter  stresses  the  role  of  the  area  as  the 
headwaters  of  the  Ipswich  River  with  consequant  significance 
to  planning  for  the  whole  Ipswich  River  Valley  by  the  Ipswich 
River  Watershed  Commission. 
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Wilmington  also  lies  on  the  western  edge  of  Region  5A 
of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Planning  Boards  and, 
through  active  participation  in  its  affairs,  relations  with 
neighboring  towns  on  the  east  have  been  established  and 
fostered. 

For  planning  purposes,  a  series  of  studies  have  been 
made  in  Massachusetts  on  the  relationships  among  cities  and 
towns  in  order  to  establish  a  system  of  Regions  and  Sub- 
Regions  (and  most  recently  re-aligned  Counties)  with  identifi¬ 
cation  of  common  interests  or  common  centers  of  activity. 

These  studies  have  been  concerned  with  the  centers  from  which 
services  are  supplied  to  different  groups  of  municipalities 
for  various  functions;  and  with  data  on  where  residents  are 
employed,  do  their  shopping,  go  for  special  services,  etc.; 
and  from  the  opposite  point  of  view  on  where  the  people  live 
who  are  employed  in  Wilmington.  The  information  available 
and  collected  for  this  report  on  these  matters  is  as  follows: 

Functions  and  Services 

As  part  of  Middlesex  County,  Wilmington  is  oriented  to 
the  Northern  Middlesex  County  Court  in  Lowell,  and  to  the 
County  Commiss loners  and  Sheriff  in  Cambridge  for  the  services 
of  correctional  institutions,  extension  service,  mosquito 
control,  etc.,  and  for  actions  concerning  county  roads.  On 
matters  of  agriculture,  forestry  and  soil  conservation, 
Wilmington  falls  within  the  Middlesex  County  Conservation 
District,  under  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
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offices  in  Acton. 


State  agencies  serve  Wilmington,  primarily  of  course, 
from  Boston,  but  also  from  "district"  offices  such  as  the 
Arlington  District  Office  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

Special  Districts  in  which  Wilmington  participates, 
each  with  a  different  boundary  and  group  of  municipalities, 
include : 

a.  For  schools,  -  the  Shawsheen  Valley  Technical  High  School 
located  in  Billerica  close  to  the  Wilmington  line; 

b.  For  sewers,  -  the  Metropolitan  Sewer  District  -  M.D.C. 
with  a  trunk  sewer  up  to  the  Woburn-Wilmington  Line; 

c.  For  transportation  -  The  Mass.  Bay  Transportation 
Authority; 

d.  For  water  resources  and  problems  -  The  Ipswich  River 
Watershed  Commission;  and  most  importantly  for  this  report  - 

e.  For  planning  -  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area  Planning 
Council,  established  under  Chapter  668  Acts  of  1963, 
originally  had  jurisdiction  for  "advisory  planning"  over 
an  area  known  as  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
area  (the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  M.B.T.A.).  It  has 

been  enlarged  by  Chapter  588  Acts  of  1966  and  by  acceptance 
of  applications  for  membership  from  contiguous  towns.  In 
1970,  the  Council  became  a  self-governing  agency  separate 
from  the  State  Government. 

The  Public  Utilities  serving  Wilmington  also  operate  on 
a  regional  basis  -  with  gas  by  the  Lowell  Gas  Company  from 
Lowell,  electricity  from  the  Reading  Municipal  Light 
Department,  and  with  telephone  local  calls  under  the  basic 
service  charge  to  North  Reading,  Reading,  Woburn,  Burlington, 
Tewksbury  and  Lowell. 

The  inhabitants  and  town  officials,  therefore,  must 
turn  for  public  services  and  the  performance  of  necessary 
functions  to  a  variety  of  locations  outside  the  town. 
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This  same  pattern  of  dispersal  applies  as  well  to  places 
of  employment  and  to  other  activities  and  interests  of  the 
town’s  residents.  The  data  on  those  subjects  is  included 
in  the  following  chapters  on  E.  Economic  Base  and  P.  Question¬ 
naire  . 


Neighbors 

Planning  for  Wilmington  must  take  into  account  the 
problems  and  plans  of  the  "neighbors",  and  how  their  present 
development  and  future  planning  limits  or  expands  possi¬ 
bilities  for  Wilmington, 

The  towns  surrounding  Wilmington  are  clockwise:  Andover 
on  the  north.  North  Heading  and  Reading  on  the  east,  Woburn 
and  Burlington  on  the  south,  and  Billerica  and  Tewksbury  on 
the  west.  In  the  preparation  of  this  report,  your  consultant 
has  had  access  to  the  planning  studies  made  for  these  communi¬ 
ties  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Mass.  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  of  Community  Affairs,  and  has  collected  additional 
information  by  direct  contact  with  local  officials.  All  of 

these  towns  have  Planning  Boards.  Data  on  area  population, 
housing  units  and  employment  is  summarized  in  the  following 
table : 
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DATA  for  WILMINGTON  &  SURROUNDING  TOWNS 
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Other  facts,  problems,  and  possibilities  concerning  the 
surrounding  towns  are  noted  below: 

Andover,  on  the  north,  engaged  Planning  and  Renewal 
Associates  for  a  Master  Plan  Studies  Report  -  1956-57, 

Adams,  Howard  and  Opperman  for  a  Comprehensive  Plan  in  1965* 
Open  Space  Plans  by  Shurcliff,  Merrill  and  Pootit  in  1969-70 
propose  projects  for  conservation  and  recreation  along  the 
Wilmington  Boundary  and  at  Fosters  Pond.  The  Gillette 
Industrial  Development  west  of  Ballardvale  Street  is  also 
significant  for  Wilmington  Planning.  The  Interchange  for 
the  proposed  "Cain"  Highway,  connecting  Interstate  93  with 
Lowell,  would  also  be  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Andover 
overlapping  into  Tewksbury. 

North  Reading  also  had  a  General  Plan  prepared  by 
Planning  and  Renewal  Associates  (1957-59),  and  in  1970 
adopted  Flood  Plain  Zoning  along  the  Ipswich  River.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers  Study  -  requested  by  Wilmington  -  will 
also  report  on  the  problems  along  the  river  in  North  Reading. 
The  projected  "Middle  Belt"  -  (substitute  for  Route  62)  would 
bisect  the  Town. 

Reading  shares  the  Ipswich  River  with  North  Reading.  A 
Master  Plan  for  the  town  was  prepared  by  Planning  and  Renewal 
Associates  in  1959-60  and  Atwood  and  Blackwell  submitted  a 
report  concentrating  on  "Reading  Downtown  Improvement"  In  1965* 

Woburn.  Planning  studies  by  John  T.  Blackwell,  1956-59, 
included  proposals  for  zoning  and  Metcalf  and  Eddy  produced 
a  Master  Plan  for  the  City  In  1966,  which  has  been  actively 
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followed  up  with  revised  Subdivision  Regulations  and  a  new 
Zoning  Ordinance  in  1967.  Current  planning  for  Industrial 
development  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  city  is  closely 
related  to  actions  in  Wilmington,  -  particularly  for  highway 
access . 

Burlington  had  a  Master  Plan  Study  Report  prepared  by 
Atwood  and  Blackwell  in  1964-65.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
Town  -  particularly  near  the  Wilmington  Boundary  -  suggests 
that  the  areas  on  the  Wilmington  side  of  the  line  may  be 
under  pressure  in  the  near  future.  Studies  for  Water  Supply 
also  include  projects  close  to  Wilmington. 

Billerica  planning  in  1957-59  by  James  L.  Harris 
produced  a  General  Plan.  The  Shawsheen  Valley  Technical 
High  School  is  located  in  Billerica.  One  of  the  proposed 
impounding  reservoirs  in  the  Ipswich  River  Watershed  is  on 
Lubbers  Brook  -  flooding  areas  in  both  Billerica  and 
Wilmington,  and  both  towns  are,  or  should  be  concerned  with 
protection  of  the  banks  of  the  Shawsheen  River  and 
preservation  of  the  Middlesex  Canal. 

Tewksbury  shares  several  "problems"  with  Wilmington, 
including  concern  over  sewerage  in  the  south  corner  of 
Tewksbury  (near  Silver  Lake)  and  highway  connections  or 
by-passes.  Technical  Planning  Associates  prepared  a  Master 
Plan  for  Tewksbury  in  1957-56. 

All  of  these  municipalities,  including  Wilmington,  are 
faced  with  the  early  necessity  for  new  or  augmented  facilities 
for  solid  waste  disposal.  No  single  community  can  afford  to 
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"go  it  alone”,  so  some  combinations  or  districts  will  have 
to  be  organized.  Similarly,  flood  control  and  water  supply 
problems  and  solutions  transcend  town  boundaries;  and,  of 
course,  highways,  transit,  open  spaces,  etc.  must  be  planned 
in  a  regional  context. 

Frequent  inter-town  meetings  are  needed  to  keep  abreast 
of  problems  arising  along  or  near  Town  Boundaries  in 
connection  with  roads  and  subdivisions,  zoning,  and  provision 
of  municipal  services.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
costs  of  some  of  these  services  could  be  reduced  by  contracts 
or  agreements  between  towns  for  sharing  specialized  and 
expensive  equipment. 

Fortunately,  a  number  of  planning  studies  on  a  regional 
basis  have  been  made  which  provide  background  for  Planning 
for  Wilmington.  Among  these  previous  planning  studies  are: 

1.  Special  Reports  on  the  Bay  Circuit  1955-56  leading  to 
enactment  of  Chapter  631  -  Acts  of  1956  for  a  system 
of  large  open  space  reservations  around  Metropolitan 
Boston;  halfway  between  Routes  128  and  4 95* 

2.  Planning  Studies  and  Projects  of  the  Eastern  Mass. 

Regional  Planning  Project  with  Reports  on  Population, 
Economic  Base ,  eTc.,  and  most  Importantly  on  Transportation. 

3*  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  Reports  on 

a.  Open  Spaces  and  Recreation  -  including  a  major  reser¬ 
vation  in  Wilmington  and  Burlington. 

b.  Guides  for  Progress  -  establishing  Patterns  of 
Development  for  sectors  of  the  Metropolitan  Area. 

c.  Water  and  Sewers 

d.  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
.  Housing,  etc. 


e 
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4.  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority;  Master  Transit 
Plan 

5.  Ipswich  River  -  "Public  Water  Supply  Resources”  1965  and 
organization  and  continuing  work  of  the  Ipswich  River 
Watershed  Commission, 

6*  Merrimack  Valley  studies  with  special  reference  to 

sewerage  In  Tewksbury,  adjoining  the  Silver  Lake  Section 
of  Wilmington. 

Wilmington^  membership  in  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning 
Council,  S.L.I.C.,  Ipswich  River  Watershed  Commission,  etc. 
opens  doors  for  further  cooperative  efforts. 
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Developed  from  U.S.G.S- Sheet,  I960  lond  Use 
Survey,  and  Town  Engineer's  Records. 


D.  EXISTING  LAND  USES 


The  present  pattern  of  Land  Uses  in  Wilmington  reflects 
the  Natural  Features,  Historical  Background  and  Regional 
Influences  discussed  in  the  previous  chapters. 

The  Surveys  and  Data  on  Existing  Land  Uses  undertaken 
for  the  701  Project  have  included: 

1*  Preparation  of  Base  Maps: 

a.  A  transparency  contour  map,  scale  1  in.  =  600  ft., 
developed  from  photo  enlargements  of  the  U.S.G.S. 
Wilmington  Sheet. 

This  map  has  been  entitled,  corrected  and  updated 
to  show  new  roads,  houses,  schools,  industrial 
buildings  and  other  additional  features  from  the 
available  air  pictures,  assessors  maps,  sub¬ 
division  plats,  highway  surveys,  "windshield" 
surveys  from  roads,  and  other  sources. 

b.  Transparencies  of  previously  existing  600  and 
800  Scale  Maps  (without  contours),  as  developed 
and  kept  up  to  date  by  the  Town  Engineer,  were 
similarly  entitled  and  adapted  for  use  in  the 
701  Project. 

c.  Sectional  Maps  -  adapted  from  up-dated  prints  of 
the  Assessors  Maps  and  from  Air  Photographs  -  for 
studies  and  plans  of  selected  areas. 

2.  Further  up-dating  of  the  Bartlett-Thomas  1967-68 
Land  Use  Maps  and  records  on  the  Assessors  Maps;  and 

3.  Calculations,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Town 
Engineer,  of  areas  "developed"  for  different  uses,  as  noted 
below;  and  for  "potential  capacities"  -  as  reported  in  Part 
II -A.  Population  of  this  report.  Thus,  -  analysis  of  the 
Existing  Land  Uses  -  as  recorded  in  1968  -  shows  that  of  the 
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total  area  of  10,957  acres  in  Wilmington,  lands  which  were 
considered  "developed"  or  committed,  included: 

Open  Space 

Residential  Business  Industry  &  Public  R/W  etc.  Total 
2132  1 59  269  492  670  3722  acres 

or  3I4./0  of  the  total  area.  Of  the  remaining  area,  26$  is  so 
wet  as  to  impose  "severe  limitations"  on  development,  as 
indicated  in  the  Soil  Survey  -(Chapter  A.  Natural  Resources). 


Use  Classifications 

The  total  area  of  Wilmington  is  given  in  the  earlier 

chanters  of  this  Part  I  as  17.08  or  17.12  square  miles, 

Other  sources  indicate  varying  acreages,  ranging 

from  11,076  to  10,956,  10,930  or  -  10,64.2  acres.  That  area 

includes  water  and  wetlands;  woodlands,  fields,  and  farms; 

public  and  semi-public  properties;  service  and  utility  areas; 

and  industrial,  commercial  and  residential  uses.  Different 

surveys  have  developed  figures  for  these  and  a  variety  of 

other  categories  so  that  the  results  are  not  comparable. 

1.  Water  and  Wetlands  constitute  from  22  to  26$  of  the 
total  acreage  of  Wilmington,  although  no  two  people  seem 

able  to  agree  on  a  definition  of  Wetlands. ^  Since  the 

% 

topography  has  "a  low  profile",  it  is  not  surprising  that 
these  headwaters  of  the  Ipswich  River  should  include  large 


For  example  -  "Transportation  Facts"  gives  .  04-  sq.  m.  for 
"water"  area,  "EMRP  Land  Inventory"  says  84-1  acres  for 
"water  and  swamp",  and  analysis  for  this  Planning  Report 
found  2371  acres  "unbuildable"  on  account  of  wetness. 

The  Soil  Survey  found  26$  of  the  Town  "wet",  or  2865  acres. 
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areas  of  wetlands.  The  streams,  ponds  and  swamps  are 
described  in  some  detail  in  the  chapter  on  Natural  Features, 
with  reference  to  the  several  drainage  basins  or  watersheds. 
The  largest  pond  is  Silver  Lake  -  28  acres,  and  the  wetlands 
include  cranberry  bogs.  As  noted  in  the  Historical  chapter, 
some  of  the  wetlands  were  given  such  picturesque  names  as 
Maple  Meadow  and  Ladder  Pole  Swamps,  or  the  Boggy  End.  Their 
existence  has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  "shaping”  of  the 
Town,  with  settlements  on  the  uplands,  separated  by  the 
brooks  and  the  flood  plains  along  their  courses.  Over  the 
years  there  have  been  repeated  projects  for  drainage  of  one 
or  another  of  these  swamps,  but  in  recent  years,  their 
importance  as  "natural  storage  areas"  for  water  supply  and 
flood  control  in  the  whole  Ipswich  River  Watershed  has  been 
generally  recognized.  The  Planning  Board  and  Conservation 
Commission  have  proposed  Conservancy  or  Flood  Plain  Zoning 
for  their  protection.  The  Open  Space  Plan  presented  In 
Part  II  of  this  Report  emphasizes  the  importance  of  their 
preservation  and  includes  proposals  for  two  impoundment 
reservoirs  in  Wilmington. 

2.  Woodlands  are  shown  in  green  on  the  U.S.G.S.  sheets 
and  cover  a  major  portion  of  the  Town.  Extensive  areas  of 
wooded  swamps  overlap  the  category  of  Wetlands,  above.  This 

*  The  accuracy  of  the  Information  -  after  checking  with 
samples  of  air  photographs  -  did  not  appear  to  justify 
more  detailed  measurement. 
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is  all  "second  growth"  or  later  -  since  practically  all  of 
Wilmington  was  cleared  for  agricultural  use  about  the  time 
the  Town  was  incorporated.  Maple  swamps  are  common,  as  they 
always  have  been,  but  many  of  the  "meadows'1  which  were 
drained  in  the  hey-day  of  agricultural  development  have  gone 
back  to  alder  and  other  water-loving  shrubs .  Abandoned 
fields  and  pastures  are  also  grown  into  bush  areas  supporting 
ground  juniper,  cedar  and  gray  birch  with  occasional  white 
pine . 

The  "Classification  of  Land  Cover  Types  by  Towns  in 

Middlesex  County",  prepared  by  the  Cooperative  Extension 

Service  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  from  1953  Air 

Photographs,  presents  a  record  of  land  use  and  cover  for 

comparison  with  data  taken  from  the  1968  Land  Use  Map 

prepared  for  the  Wilmington  Planning  Board.  It  shows 

that  in  1953  -7  6ther  figures,  not  comparable,  for  1968  are: 

r  V 

Forest  Land  7280 

Open  Land  1336  "Rights  of  Way,  etc."  670 

Wet  Land  688  "Unbuildable"  2371 

Urban  1772  "Developed"  3052 

Total  11,076  Acres 

The  1953  breakdown  of  Forest  Types  was : 

Hardwoods  36i_|_8  These  proportions  are  believed 

Softwoods  620  to  hold  substantially  for  1968 

Mixed  Hardwoods  1952 

Mixed  Softwoods  1016 

Others  )|)| 
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The  1953  Report  also  includes  further  breakdowns  of 


Open  Lands : 


Intensive  Farm 

L08 

Mixed  Farm  and  Wild  Life 

776 

Abandoned  Fields 

12U 

Orchard  and  Cranberry 

28 

1,336 

and  Wetlands: 


Fresh  water  wet  marsh  36k 
Fresh  water  deep  32 
Shrub  Swamp  2kk 
Fresh  Open  Water  U8 

Acres  688 


3.  Fields  and  Farms  were  practically  synonymous  with 
Open  Lands  in  1953 >  but  since  that  time  active  M farming"  in 
Wilmington  has  been  reduced  to  6 ip. 5  acres.  Only  four  or 
five  operations  in  which  "farming"  was  the  primary  source  of 
income  were  found  in  1968  and  among  the  996  answers  to  an 
item  on  the  questionnaire  only  one  gave  farming  on  the 
premises  as  a  principal  occupation. 

!|..  Gravel  Pits.  A  significant  acreage  in  Wilmington 
has  been  "ravaged"  by  sand  and  gravel  operations  -  (amounting 
to  222  acres  in  the  1963  Land  Use  Inventory  Report).  By  1968 
this  use  of  land  had  been  extended  to  a  total  of  about  333 
acres.  Symbols  for  these  operations  appear  on  the  U.3.G.3. 
Sheet  (1965)  and  on  the  Land  Use  Map,  a)  north  of  Route  125 
near  the  Andover  Line,  b)  east  of  Andover  and  north  of 
Salem  Street,  c)  south  of  Salem  Street  Into  North  Reading, 

d)  between  Woburn  Street  and  1-93  north  of  the  Ipswich  River, 

e)  west  of  Maple  Meadow  Brook  at  the  Dump,  and  f)  on  the 
hillside,  east  of  Maple  Meadow  Brook  on  the  Woburn  Town  Line. 
Additional  permits  for  "quarrying"  are  out  for  an  area 
opposite  Fosters  Pond,  west  of  Andover  Street. 
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Some  of  these  areas  have  been  acquired  for  well  fields 
or  open  space,  as  at  Nod  Pond,  and  others  are  proposed  for 


such  uses  in  Part  II  Open  Space  Plan, 

There  are  about  1754-  acres  of  land  in  these  categories 


5.  Public  and  Semi-Public  Properties:  Acres 

a.  State:  Great  Pond,  Silver  Lake  28.00 

Highway  Rights  of  Way  -  1-93  and  Rt  38  250.00  Est. 

b.  Town.  Well  fields  U30. 

Town  Park  (also  Well  field)  52.3 

Town  Common  2.25 

Conservation  Commission  63.  +  Est. 

Schools  149.U 

Tax  Titles  (Town  Owned  -  192)  359.° 

Cemetery  58.° 

Streets  and  Roads  (accepted)  290.°  Est. 

Skating  Club  0J4. 

Town  Beach  (Silver  Lake)  3.0  +  Est. 

Other  Sites  -  Town  Hall,  Library  5«°  +  Est. 

c.  Semi-Public  (tax  exempt): 

Camp  UO  Acres  Uk»°° 

Rotary  Park 

Historical  Society  (Canal)  8.4 

Churches  £#o  Est# 
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6*  Tax  Titles.  While,  of  course,  all  of  the  public 


and  Semi-Public  Properties  listed  above  are  major  factors  in 
all  planning  for  Wilmington,  the  large  acreage  in  Tax  Titles 
is  unusually  significant.  There  appear  to  be  far  more  tax 
delinquent  properties,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  in 
Wilmington  than  in  any  other  municipality  in  which  this 
Consultant  has  worked  (over  a  period  of  45  years);  and 
Judging  by  reading  of  the  Planning  Reports  of  1958  and  I960 
the  status  of  very  significant  tax  properties  is  the  same  now 
as  when  those  reports  were  prepared. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  Tax  Delinquent  Properties 
fall  in  two  categories: 

1.  "Registered"  Tax  Titles: 

a.  At  any  time  after  the  due  date  for  real  estate  taxes, 

when  such  taxes  have  not  been  paid,  the  Town  may  make  a 

"taking"  of  the  property  (by  registration  at  the  Registry  of 
Deeds)  as  a  legal  method  of  pursuing  the  Tax  Lien. 

2.  Foreclosed  Tax  Titles 

b.  If  the  "Tax  Title"  represented  by  that  taking  is  not 

redeemed  by  the  property  owner  within  two  years,  the  next  step 

for  the  Town  is  to  "foreclose."  Two  methods  of  foreclosure 
are  open  to  the  Town: 

1)  to  hold  a  "Low-Value  Sale"  by  the  Town  Treasurer  in 
the  form  of  a  Public  Auction.  The  procedures  for 
such  a  sale  require  an  affidavit  to  the  Mass. 
Commissioner  of  Taxation  with  listing  of  "minimum, 
bid  price";  an  "opinion"  by  the  Commissioner  that 
each  of  the  properties  is  worth  less  than  $1000.00 
dollars,  appropriate  advertisement  of  the  sale,  etc. 
all  as  set  forth  in  the  General  Laws,  Ch.  60,  Sec.  79 
At  the  auction,  the  Tax  Title  (or  lien)  goes  to 
the  highest  bidder,  with  the  qualification  that  if 
there  is  no  bidder  or  if  the  bid  is  not  high  enough 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Town  Treasurer,  the  foreclosed 
Tax  Title  goes  to  the  Town.  The  bid  must  be  high 
enough  to  cover  unpaid  taxes,  interest  and  costs,  but 
there  is  no  statement  in  the  law  as  to  other  con¬ 
siderations  of  "high  enough."  The  Town  can  bid  at 
the  auction  if  authorized  specifically  to  do  so  by 
vote  of  the  Town  Meeting. 
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The  second  method  of  "foreclosure"  is: 

2)  to  petition  the  Land  Court  (Chapter  21^0  G.L.)  to 
foreclose  a  Tax  Lien  -  as  an  adversary  case  in  rem 
against  the  land.  This  procedure  involves  costs 
for  application  (35.00),  Examiner's  fee  (100.00) 
and  fee  for  the  attorney  (200.00  -)  or  from  $250.00 
up  for  each  parcel.  The  result  is  a  "foreclosed 
Tax  Title"  to  the  Town,  -  called  "Town  Owned"  in 
Wilmington. 


"Town-Owned  Land"  -  already  foreclosed  -  is  held  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Town  Manager  and  Selectmen;  and  is  subject: 

a.  to  license  in  the  Selectmen  to  reconveyance  to  the 
earlier  owner  of  property  rights. 

b.  to  sale  by  Public  Auction; 

c.  to  sale  to  "abutters"  as  provided  in  recent  Planning 
Board  Amendment  to  the  Town  By-Laws,  or 

d.  to  transfer  of  custody  to  park,  school,  conservation 
or  other  Town  agencies  by  vote  of  the  Town  Meeting. 


Town-Owned  and  Registered  Tax  Titles  are  scattered  all 
over  the  Town,  and  recorded  on  Assessors'  Maps  in  the  Town 
Treasurer's  Office.  A  large  proportion  of  these  lands  are 
swamp,  wetlands  or  flood  plain,  and  many  lots  are  in 
undeveloped  old  subdivisions  where  "paper  streets"  are 
impractical  for  improvement. 

The  1957  and  I960  Planning  Reports  recommended  transfer 
of  many  "Town-Owned"  lands  to  Town  agencies,  and  some 
properties  have  been  so  assigned  for  Conservation  or  Well- 
fields.  Many  more  such  transfers  or  assignments  are 
recommended  in  Part  II  of  this  report  for  Conservation, 
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Recreation,  Schools  and  other  public  use. 


7 •  Public  Service  and  Utility  Areas: 

RA  Boston  and  Maine  RR  -  several  lines  -  estimate  h70 
RAT  Electric  Transmission  Lines  -  l£0-2£0  ft.  wide 

across  southern  and  northern  ends  of  Town  90 
R/W  Gas  Pipeline  £0 

7.  Residential  Development  from  the  very  first 
settlement  has  been  generally  guided  by  the  availability  of 
uplands  among  the  many  streams  and  wetlands.  The  earlier 
settlers, as  noted  in  the  Historical  Background  Chapter, 
sought  out  the  better  agricultural  soils  -  as  along 
Middlesex  Avenue  or  at  Buck  Hill  on  Woburn  Street.  The 
Middlesex  Canal  and  the  Railroads  stimulated  development 
at  the  center  and  North  Wilmington,  and  the  summer  resort 
around  Silver  Lake  not  only  filled  up  that  area  but  also 
stimulated  a  rash  of  speculative  subdivisions.  In  more 
recent  times,  subdivision  projects  under  the  "Rules  and 
Regulations  for  Subdivision  Control"  have  produced 
scattered  residential  developments,  and  houses  have  been 
built  in  considerable  numbers  along  previously  existing 
roads . 

The  1968  Land  Use  Map  shows  the  location  of  all 
houses  then  existing  (as  identified  by  "windshield"  survey 
checked  against  the  Assessor* s  Records).  By  measure  of 
lot  areas  of  less  or  approximate  size  to  those  required  by 
Zoning  and  assignment  of  minimum  lot  size  to  each  house  on 
larger  tracts,  some  2132  acres  were  used  for  residence  in 
1968  (as  contrasted  with  1729  acres  in  the  1963  Inventory). 


acres 

+ 

+ 
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The  present  Zoning  By-Law  and  Zoning  Map  provides  for  three  kinds  of  Residential  Districts 
according  to  densities  or  size  of  lots: 

“R’  -  Rural  Districts  with  minimum  lot  area  of  60,000  sq.  ft.  and  200  foot  frontage 
“SRA”  -  Single  Residence  A  -  lot  area  22,500  sq.  ft.  and  125  foot  frontage;  and 
“SRB”  -  Single  Residence  -  B  -  lot  area  10,000  sq.  ft.  and  100  foot  frontage. 

The  areas  shown  on  the  Zoning  Map  for  these  Residential  Districts  reflect  the  lot  sizes  in 
“active”  subdivision  projects  at  the  time  the  zoning  provisions  were  adopted.  The  By-Law  also 
provides  that  “a  dwelling  may  be  erected  .  .  .  having  less  than  the  required  lot  frontage  ...  or 
area”  when  the  lot  “conformed”  with  requirements  in  1934  or  is  shown  on  a  definitive 
subdivision  plan  approved  after  1954.  Although  the  State  Law  permitting  development  of  5000 
sq.  ft.  lots  is  no  longer  applicable  in  Wilmington  (because  of  the  special  Act  approved  in  1969) 
there  are  still  a  great  many  sub-standard  lots,  -  mostly  on  “paper  streets,”  -  which  can  legally  be 
built  upon. 

•  I 

The  “R”  -  Rural  districts  in  Wilmington  are  generally: 

i 

1)  South  of  Butters  R.ow  and  Mill  Road  to  the  Burlington  Line,  including  the  Town  Forest, 
well  field  and  extensive  wetlands  along  Cold  Spring  and  Saw  Mill  Brooks. 

2)  West  Wilmington  -  west  of  Shawsheen  Avenue  to  the  River  and  Billerica  Line  and 
northwest  of  Aldrich  Road  and  Kendall  Street. 

3)  Northwest  Wilmington  -  north  of  Salem  Street  to  600  feet  south  of  the  abandoned 
railroad  line  and  west  of  the  main  line  of  the  railroad  to  the  Tewksbury  Line.  A  large 
part  of  the  northeastern  half  of  the  area  in  wetland. 

4)  Northeast  -  in  the  Nod  Pond  area  and  along  the  North  Reading  Line  from  Martins  Brook 
to  Route  125.  The  Well  Field  at  Nod  Pond  separates  the  section  along  Andover  Street 
from  the  rest  of  the  “R”  District,  and  a  well  field  and  numerous  non-conforming 
lots  -  mostly  “Town  Owned”  or  Tax  Delinquent  lie  south  of  Route  125. 

5)  The  Northern  Tip  -  above  the  Industrial  Zone  and  Route  125  to  Andover  Line.  The  area 
west  and  north  of  Fosters  Pond  is  proposed  for  a  Town  Forest  in  association  with  a 
similar  use  of  lands  in  Andover  -  as  projected  by  the  Andover  authorities. 

In  all  of  these  areas  the  large  lot-size  required  appears  to  be  appropriate,  but,  as  in  all  other 
Towns  today,  the  “validity”  of  large  lots  is  being  challenged  as  “Snob  Zoning.”  The  challenge  is 
clearly  not  applicable  to  Wilmington  where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Town  is  zoned  for  10,000 
or  22,500  square  foot  lots.  In  fact,  considering  the  soil  conditions  and  the  high  proportion  of  the 
total  area  of  the  Town  which  is  v/etlands,  there  is  a  real  question  as  to  the  ability  of  many  of  the 
smaller  lots  to  handle  the  sanitary  wastes  of  even  a  single  dwelling  without  polluting  the  ground 
waters. 

Other  towns  have  attempted  to  deal  with  this  problem  by  including  provisions  in  the  Zoning 
By-Law  to  require  that  at  least  half  of  any  lot  shall  be  “buildable”  land  -  and  not  too  wet,  ste^p 
or  rocky  to  accomodate  a  septic  tank  and  leaching  field. 
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TOWN  OF  WILMINGTON 

ZONING  DISTRICT  MAP 

JANUARY  1966 


CORRECTED  TO 
JULY  1.  1970 


District 

Minimum 

Frontage 

Mim  mum 
Area 

R 

200  fl 

60.000  sq  ft 

SR  A 

125  ft 

22,500  sq  ft 

SRB 

100ft 

10,000  sq  ft 

NB 

30ft 

3.000  sq  ft 

GB 

30  ft. 

3,000  sq  ft 

IND 

100  ft 

10,000  sq  ft 

H  •  RufOl 

SR  A  •  Sing1*  Residence  -  A 
SR 8  '  Single  -  Residence  -  B 
NB  -  Neighborhood  Business 
GB  '  Gener ol  Business 
INO  *  industrial 

...  Figures  inditote  number 
Of  feet  between  dietnct  boundory 
ond  nearest  l>«e  or  point  odiacent 
thereto  os  shown  on  this  mop 


The  “SRA”  and  “SRB”  -  Single  Residence  Districts  cover  all  of  the  rest  of  the  Town  except 
the  Business  and  Industrial  areas  described  below.  In  general  the  “10,000  area”  -  SRB  District 
applies  to  scattered  subdivisions  within  the  larger  SRA  Districts  except  for  a  substantial  area  at 
Silver  Lake  and  north  of  Glen  Road.  For  practically  all  the  “SRB”  areas,  the  disposal  of  sanitary 
wastes  is  a  cause  of  growing  concern  because  continued  development  may  “tip  the  scales”  to 
compel  installation  of  municipal  sewerage. 

Residential  Development  is  also  permitted  in  a  Neighborhood  Business  District,  and  under 
“special  permit"  under  very  limited  conditions  in  the  GB-General  Business  and  Industrial 
Districts. 

For  this  701  Planning  Project,  a  study  was  made  of 
" Residential  Capacities",  assuming  the  retention  of  the 
1968  Zoning  and  measuring  the  amount  of  development  shown 
on  the  1968  Land  Use  Map,  The  same  "Sectors”  as  in  the 
I960  School  Report  were  again  used  to  permit  comparisons. 
Developed  Areas  and  estimated  number  of  dwelling  units  were 
recorded  with  the  following  results: 
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1968  Developed  Areas  of  Residential  Zoning  Districts  by  Sectors 
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Data  from  the  Wilmington  Monograph  of  the  Mass. 


Department  of  Commerce  on  Housing  in  Wilmington  from  the 
I960  U.S.  Census  and  other  sources  provides  the  following 

information:  IV  HOUSING  -  U,  S_.  CENSUS,  i960 

A-l  Of  the  3>,hbX  housing  units  in  Wilmington,  3,121  wore  occupied  and  62  or  1.8$ 
vacant  and  available  for  occupancy.  Of  the  occupied  units  89.1$  were  owner-occu¬ 
pied  and  10., 9$  were  rented.  Of  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area’s  8lli,090  housing 
units,  h9.5$  were  owner-occupied,  [£„ 2$  tenant-occupied,  and  2.14$  were  vacant  and 
available  for  occupancy. 

B-l  TYPE  OF  STRUCTURE  B-2  NEW  DWELLING  UNITS* 


Percent  of  total 


Number  Wilmington  Boston  MA 

Year 

No.  of  Units 

1  Unit  3, 

303  96.0$ 

147.3$ 

1950-1951, 

701 

2  Units 

75  2.2 

18.1 

1955-1959 

759 

3  &  U  Units 

6  3  1.8 

18.  k 

1960-196U 

650 

5  or  more  Units 

-  - 

16.2 

1965 

11 

1966 

12U 

1967 

76 

B-3  AGE 

B-I4  PERSONS 

PER  UNIT 

Percent 

in 

Year  Built 

Units  Percent 

Persons 

Unit  WilmingtonB  M  'A 

1950-March  I960 

1,353 

39.3$ 

1  person 

178 

5.7$ 

19J»0-19U9 

327 

9.5 

2  persons 

620 

19.9 

2  >.U 

1939  or  earlier 

1,761 

51.2 

3  persons 

528 

16.9 

19.1 

*  1 

I4  persons 

665 

21.3 

17.3 

5  persons 

538 

17*2 

11.6 

6  persons  or 

more  592 

19.0 

10.7 

Median  persons  per  unit 

3.9 

3.0 

B-5  CONDITION 


Sound 

Deteriorating 

Dilapidated 


Percent 


Wilmington 

— wrrr 

12.7 

U.6 


Boston  Met.  Area 
87.7$ 

10.0 

2.3 


B-6  VALUE  OF  ONE-DWELLING-UUIT-STHDCTURE  B-7  MONTHLY  RENTS  Plus  Util,  k  Heat 


Percent  of 

Number  Wilmington  Boston  MA 


Under  $5,000 

TWT' 

5:5% 

lTtyT 

$  5,000-$  9,900 

1,63 

17.5 

10.0 

$10,000-$ll4,9C0 

1,076 

1,0.7 

31.9 

$15,000-019,900 

839 

31.7 

31.5 

$20,000-$2l4,900 

92 

3.5 

12.U 

$25,000  or  more 

28 

l.l 

12.6 

Median  Value 

$13,500 

$15,900 

Percent  of 

Wilmington  Boston  Met.A 


Under  $[40 

h.2% 

h.9^ 

OI4O  to  $59 

18.0 

li,.  9 

$60  to  0 99 

51.6 

55.0 

$100  £:  over 

26.1 

25.2 

Median  Rent 

$81,.  00 

$82.00 

*  From  building  permits  issued. 
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From  the  Town  Reports,  it  would  appear  that  the  Total 


Number  of  Dwellings  in  Wilmington  was: 

I960  3441 

1965  3847 

1966  3942 

1967  4105 

1968  4194 

1969  4260 

The  Questionnaire  conducted  in  1969  included  questions 


on  these  dwelling  units,  -  their  number,  age,  rooms,  rent 


or  own,  minors  and  retired,  etc*  About  one  quarter  of  the 


Questionnaires  brought  responses  which  were  recorded  by 


Neighborhoods.  They  are  useful  in  providing  percentages 


but  not  totals,  because  of  the  incomplete  coverage.  For 


example : 

Housing  Data  from  1969  Questionnaire 

IOI4.O  Returns  from  lj.000  Requests 

Type  of  Structure  Single  Family  *  1021,  Two  DJJ  «  5,  Four  D.U  =  10, 

Trailer  1 

Year  Round  1036  -  Seasonal  3 


Roomers 

Own 

Age 

Horae  Occupations 


None  901  -  One  of  U,  all  others  3 
1032  Rent  8 

Pre  1800  -  I];,  added  to  1900  -  53,  to  1950  -  227, 
to  I960  -  368,  to  1969  -  368 

36  including  12  Professional  and  10  Business  Offices 


Persons  in  Household  28  172  1U3  21*6  203  115  89 

12  3  U  5  6  over  6 

These  data  provide  emphatic  evidence  that  Wilmington  is 

a  community  of  owner-occupied,  single-family  homes. 

Further  discussion  of  the  ’’Neighborhood"  aspects  and 

significance  of  many  of  these  figures  about  Housing  in 

Wilmington  is  included  in  the  later  Section  on  Neighborhoods 

in  this  Chapter. 
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Neighborhoods 


The  usual  ’’Neighborhood  Analysis”  -  required  in  all  ”701 
Planning  Projects”  -  provides  the  data  on  housing  conditions, 
community  services  such  as  schools,  recreation  facilities  and 
police  and  fire  protection,  racial  problems,  etc.,  which  is 
necessary  for  urban  renewal  projects  in  the  ’’ghettos”  of 
cities.  Wilmington  has  few  or  none  of  the  neighborhood 
problems  of  the  big  city  or  even  of  the  suburban  district. 

Its  problems  are  rather  those  of  ’’scatter”,  relation  to 
natural  features,  and  rapid  growth  with  attendant  demand  for 
more  schools  and  more  municipal  services:  -  ’’growing  pains” 
not  sickness  or  deterioration. 

Definition  of  ’’Neighborhoods”  is  difficult  in  Wilmington 
because  of  the  scattered  development  of  residential  areas,  - 
interspersed  with  wetlands  and  industry,  and  divided  by  the 
several  railroads  and  major  highways  crossing  the  Town. 

These  barriers  between  developed  areas  are  more  significant 
than  the  occasional  grouping  of  subdivisions.  For  that 
reason,  the  I960  School  Study  (Economic  Development  Associates) 
divided  Wilmington  into  13  "Sectors”  instead  of  "Neighborhoods”, 
and  developed  data  and  proposals  related  to  those  Sectors.  As 
noted  earlier  it  was  decided  to  build  on  the  previously 
assembled  information  and  use  the  same  sectors  in  this  701 
Planning  Project. 

Hous ing  information  appears  in  the  preceding  Section  of 
this  Chapter  and  data  on  Incomes,  Occupations,  Employment, 
Payrolls,  etc.  follows  in  the  Chapter  on  Economic  Base.  In 
the  Chapters  in  Part  II  relevant  data  on  Population, 

Recreation,  Public  Services,  Schools,  etc.  is  presented  in 
support  of  Planning  Proposals  for  Neighborhoods  and  Planning 
Areas . 


Non-Conforming  Uses  in  Residential  Districts  were 
identified  on  the  1968  Land  Use  Map,  in  so  far  as  they  were 
observable  from  the  "windshield”  survey.  More  precise 
information  with  reference  to  lack  of  conformity  with  Zoning 
requirements  could  be  compiled  from  the  building  permits 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  as 
"Special  Permits"  or  "Variances.”  The  actions  of  the  Board 
are  listed  in  each  Annual  Report  and  such  a  compilation 
would  be  a  great  help  in  administering  the  Zoning  By-Law. 
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9.  Business -Commercial  Development  In  Wilmington  Is 


also  reviewed  in  the  preceding  chapter  on  Historical 
Background  with  references  to  the  earlier  business  activities 
and  the  business  locations  identified  on  the  l8$6  Map  with 
clusters  " around  the  railroad  station  at  Church  and  Main 
Streets,  . ..  at  Perry’s  Corner  (Woburn  and  Lowell  Streets )M 
and  near  the  Common.  M Convenience”  shops  developed  at 
scattered  locations,  with  a  cluster  near  the  North  Wilmington 
Station,  and  when  Zoning  was  adopted  in  1928  all  major 
existing  activities  were  included  in  Business  District  Zones. 
The  present  zoning  provides  for  General  Business  (198  acres) 
and  Neighborhood  Business  Districts  (26  acres),  -  shown  on 
the  Zoning  Map  at: 

1)  North  Wilmington  for  a  small  area  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad  and  adjoining  an 
Industrial  District.  Most  of  the  frontage  is  already  occupied  so  that  a  grade  separation  of 
Middlesex  Avenue  with  the  railroad  will  be  disruptive  and  difficult  -  but  probably 
inevitable.  It  may  be  possible  to  expand  the  Business  District  to  the  north  along 
Jefferson  Avenue. 

2)  350  feet  of  frontage  on  the  north  side  of  Lowell  Street  between  West  Street  and  the  1-93 
Interchange  -  now  occupied  by  a  filling  station.  The  adjoining  Neighborhood  Business 
District  on  the  east  will  be  wiped  out  by  the  completion  of  the  Interchange,  but  the 
similar  district  on  the  west  is  ample  for  local  business. 

3)  At  the  southeast  corner  of  Lowell  and  Woburn  Streets. 

4)  Strip  frontage  on  the  north  side  of  Lowell  Street  from  200  feet  west  of  Woburn  Street  to 
Dartmouth  St. -with  some  scattered  development.  Since  the  opposite  side  of  Lowell 
Street  is  all  zoned  Industrial  -  also  permitting  strip-business  development,  the  two  sides 
of  the  street  must  be  considered  together.  This  situation  portends  all  the  unfortunate 
aspects  of  “strip-zoning”  with  attendant  traffic  snarls,  unsightly  development  and 
“blight.”  We  long  since  learned  that  healthy  business  development  :equires  con¬ 
centration  on  in-depth  sites  to  provide  for  one-stop  parking  and  comparative-price 
shopping. 

5)  A  similar  combination  of  Industry  and  General  Business  Districts  is  shown  on  the 
Zoning  Map  for  both  sides  of  Main  Street  for  two  and  one  half  miles  from  the  Woburn 
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Line  and  Cook  Street  to  Richmond  Street,  interrupted  for  only  a  short  distance  at  Clark 
Street,  and  by  the  Town  Forest  or  where  major  streams  cross  the  road.  Much  of  this 
frontage  is  committed  to  existing  industrial  and  business  uses  and  the  necessity  of  depth 
was  recognized  at  Wilmington  Plaza.  Three  sections  of  this  long  strip-zoning  require 
attention: 

a.  South  of  the  Town  Forest,  as  to  the  value  of  a  narrow  150  foot  strip  for  either 
business  or  industry  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street; 

b.  Between  the  railroad  overpass  and  Lowell  Street,  the  wetlands  along  Maple  Meadow 
Brook  reduce  the  available  area  for  development  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  the 
question  should  be  raised  whether  the  triangle  between  Main  and  Lowell  Streets 
northwest  of  the  brook  is  an  appropriate  or  best  location  for  a  second  major 
shopping  center?  If  it  is,  the  whole  triangle  should  be  zoned  and  planned  for  that 
purpose,  and  if  it  is  not  the  zoning  should  be  revised  in  the  opposite  direction. 

c.  From  Lowell  Street  to  Richmond  Street,  the  opening  of  a  New  Route  129  By-Pass 
(Olson  Street)  will  require  major  changes  in  the  zoning  boundaries  east  of  Main 
Street  as  shown  on  the  Plan  for  that  project.  These  changes  would  extend  the  GB 
Zone  to  the  west  side  of  the  new  highway  between  Kiernan  Avenue  and  Kirk  Street 
and  from  opposite  Bridge  Land  to  opposite  Richmond  Street. 

6)  In  1969  the  Town  voted  to  re-zone  the  area  between  Interstate  93  and  the  Town  Line 
and  south  of  Concord  Street  to  the  Ipswich  River  to  GB-General  Business.  The  adjoining 
areas  in  North  Reading  and  across  Concord  Street  are  zoned  for  Industry. 

7)  Other  Neighborhood  Business  Districts  shown  on  the  Zoning  Map  include: 

a.  Some  1200  feet  of  frontage  on  the  south  side  of  Concord  Street  between  Lubbers 
Brook  and  the  railroad,  backed  up  by  an  industrial  District.  The  N.B.  Zoning 
restricts  the  kinds  of  business  beyond  those  allowed  in  Industrial  Districts,  but  the 
200  foot  depth  is  inadequate  for  parking,  buildings,  etc.  Access  is  restricted  to 
Concord  Street  and  the  area  is  cut  off  or  buffered  (according  to  one’s  point  of  view) 
from  the  residential  neighborhoods  it  would  serve  by  the  railroad  and  Lubbers 
Brook. 

b.  Two  small  areas  at  Silver  Lake  and  Main  Street,  -  one  south  of  the  lake  to  Lubbers 
Brook  on  both  sides  of  the  highway  and  the  other  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Main 
and  Oakwood  Road.  In  both  cases  the  depth  is  inadequate,  and  the  zoning  would 
appear  to  be  intended  to  legalize  small  existing  business  activities. 

c.  Two  “spot  zones”  of  single  lots,  -  one  at  Burlington  Ave.  and  Forest  Street  and  the 
other  at  Shawsheen  Ave.  and  Hopkins  Street; -in  both  cases  to  accomodate 
previously  existing  stores.  They  are  both  probably  illegal  under  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  on  Spot  Zoning. 

The  survival  of  these  two  neighborhood  stores  in  the  part  of  Wilmington  west  of  the  railroad 
points  up  the  need  to  provide  in  plans  for  that  section  one  or  two  larger  Neighborhood  Business 
Districts  to  serve  the  future  population.  Similar  additional  Neighborhood  Business  Districts  will 
some  day  be  needed  near  Salem  Street  between  the  railroad  and  the  Tewksbury  line,  and  to  serve 
the  extreme  north  section  of  the  Town. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Industrial  Districts  have  been  established  and  developed: 

1)  In  Southeast  Wilmington  in  three  connected  blocks  -  for  AVCO  south  of  Lowell  Street, 
on  both  sides  of  the  railroad  between  Main  and  Woburn  Streets  and  in  the  DiCenso 
Project  east  of  Woburn  Street  to  Interstate  93.  Provisions  for  buffer  areas  around  the 
residential  areas  and  for  industrial  traffic  across  the  residence  districts  are  recommended. 
Safeguards  are  also  needed  against  or  for  guidance  of  strip  commercial  development  of 
frontages  on  Lowell  and  Main  Streets. 

2)  In  the  central  area  -  particularly  west  of  the  railroad  and  along  part  of  Main  Street  where 
boundary  adjustments  require  further  study. 

3)  East  of  Interstate  93  and  north  of  Concord  Street  along  Fordham  Road  (Barbo  Project) 
where  again  provisions  for  buffer  areas  adjoining  residential  districts  are  needed. 

4)  Two  smaller  Industrial  Districts  are  shown  on  the  Zoning  Map  -  between  Lubbers  Brook 
and  the  railroad  south  of  Concord  Street  and  between  Middlesex  Avenue  and  the 
railroad  south  of  the  North  Wilmington  Grade  Crossing.  Both  these  sites  are  already 
occupied  by  Industries.  The  wetlands  along  Lubbers  Brook  severely  restrict  the  size  of 
the  first  of  these  districts  and  wetlands  south  of  the  second  provide  a  buffer  for  the 
adjoining  residential  area. 

5)  North  of  Salem  Street,  -  Nod  Pond  to  the  North  Reading  Line  at  the  gravel  pits,  where  a 
problem  exists  as  to  the  “restoration”  and  future  best  use  of  the  area  after  the  gravel 
deposits  are  exhausted. 

6)  In  the  Northern  Part  of  Wilmington  along  Route  125,  Interstate  93,  Ballardvale  and 
Andover  Streets. 

a.  South  of  Route  125,  most  of  the  Industrial  District  west  of  the  Electric 
Transmission  line  to  1-93  is  either  wet  or  well  field;  while  northeast  of  the  electric 
line,  existing  houses  along  Andover  Street  and  extensive  wetlands  suggest  that 
further  study  of  this  area  would  be  advisable. 

b.  North  of  Route  125  a  current  project  for  a  “Route  125  Industrial  Park”  involves 
the  extension  of  Upton  Court  for  access  to  new  Industrial  Sites.  This  road  should 
eventually  be  carried  through  to  Ballardvale  Street.  Another  road  across  this 
Industrial  District  is  also  proposed  on  the  Streets  and  Highways  Plan,  and  further 
study  is  needed  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  present  arbitrary,  straight-line, 
northern  boundary  of  the  Industrial  District  in  relation  to  future  resident 
development  on  the  north. 

c.  West  of  Interstate  93,  almost  all  of  the  Industrial  District  east  of  the  railroad  is  wet, 
while  west  of  the  railroad  wetlands  extend  along  the  Tewksbury  line  leaving  only  a 
completely '  unaccessible  island  around  the  former  Wilmington  Junction.  It  is 
therefore  most  unlikely  that  any  of  this  area  west  of  1-93  will  be  developed  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

In  summary,  the  Industrial  Districts  in  the  Southeast,  Central,  and  Eastern  sections  of  the 
Town  are  fast  filling  up,  and  in  the  Northern  Sections  development  is  beginning.  There  is  room 
for  considerable  further  expansion  of  industry  in  Wilmington,  but  action  is  needed  to  assure  the 
best  boundaries  for  industrial  districts,  “buffers”  along  those  boundaries,  access  to  sites  and 
across  adjoining  residential  areas  and  guidance  of  “strip”  frontage  development  on  major  streets. 
Additional  areas  suitable  for  industrial  development  are  practically  non-existent. 
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E.  ECONOMIC  BASE 


Among  the  "forces”  shaping  the  future  of  Wilmington, 
those  customarily  referred  to  as  "Economic"  are  of  major 
significance.  How  people  make  their  "living",  how  much 
their  incomes,  where  they  work  and  where  they  shop  or  spend 
their  money,  -  these  all  have  bearings  on  the  plans  for  the 
area. 


In  a  previous  part  (B.  Historical  Background)  of  this 
report,  the  story  of  the  development  and  changes  in  the 
Economy  of  Wilmington  has  been  reviewed.  In  the  period  of 
settlement,  the  inhabitants  were  concerned  with  establishment 
of  their  farms  and  incidentally  with  saw  and  grist  mills. 

The  Agricultural  activities  of  the  settlers  and  Townspeople 
concentrated  on  their  own  supplies  and  "commercial"  farming 
of  Cranberries,  Hops  and  Apples.  Commercial  Agriculture  has 
been  reduced  in  recent  years  to  four  firms  operating  pig 
farms  and  other  specialized  activities;  and  there  Is  still 
some  part-time  farming  for  home  consumption.  The  water¬ 
power  Mills  of  the  early  period  contributed  substantially  to 
the  local  economy  with  timber  imported  from  as  far  away  as 
New  Hampshire,  but  have  long  since  ceased  to  exist. 

The  construction  of  the  Middlesex  Canal  and  the  Railroads 
provided  employment  and  income  to  Wilmington  residents  in  the 
period  1795-1856;  but  as  late  as  1856  the  local  economy 
boasted  only  a  very  few  shops  and  factories,  -  in  leather, 
shoes,  tin,  and  piano  manufacture  and  the  famous  Bond  Bakery. 

Residential  developments,  spurred  by  railroad,  street 
railway  and  highway  facilities  over  the  past  seventy  years, 
have  made  Wilmington  a  suburban  residential  community.  There 
has  been  economic  activity  for  the  exploitation  of  the  sand 
and  gravel  resources  of  the  area  -  with  devastation  In  Its 
wake;  -  but  manufacturing,  trade  and  services  were  very  slow 
in  their  growth  until  very  recent  times. 

Employment  and  payrolls  were  almost  tripled  In  1958  by 
the  advent  of  the  Research  and  Advanced  Development  Division 
of  Avco  Corporation  which  is  classified  as  a  Service  Industry. 
Since  then  several  large  manufacturing  plants  have  been 
constructed  In  Wilmington  and  two  extensive  "Industrial 
Parks"  have  been  and  are  being  developed. 
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Occupations,  Income,  Employment,  etc.  can  be  deduced 
from  the  U.S.  Census  of  I960  and  the  records  of  the  Mass. 
Division  of  Employment  Security  and  the  Mass.  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Development. 

1 .  Occupations  - 


The  I960  U.S.  Census  indicated  that 
of  the  7,830  persons  ll*  years  old 
and  over  in  Wilmington  h>h32  or  56.6$ 

were  in  the  civilian  labor  force.  Of  The  corresponding  percentages 

these  71.5$  were  males  and  28.5$  were  from  the  1969  Questionnaire 

females.  are 


%  of  total  in 

Group _ Number  Wilmington  Boston  M.A. 


Prof. ,  Tech. 

&  Kindred 

505 

11.9% 

Mgrs. ,  Off., 

&  Prop. 

350 

8.2 

Clerical,  etc. 

60U 

1U.2 

Sales 

265 

6.2 

Craftsmen, 

Foremen,  etc. 

863 

20.3 

Operatives 

968 

22.8 

Pvt.  Hshld. 

Workers 

19 

.5 

Service  Wkrs. 

2  hh 

5.7 

Laborers 

223 

5.3 

Not  Reported 

208 

U.9 

Hi.  6% 

29.9 

8.U 

8.0 

15.7 

18.7 

5.9 

8.0 

18.0 

13.1 

13.0 

16.6 

0.- 

1.5 

7.0 

8.9 

3.6 

6.6  Other 

2.5 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  percentages  in  Wilmington  of 
Professional  people  has  grown  fantastically  since  I960,  and 
those  of  "Foremen"  are  still  way  above  the  average  for  the 
Boston  Metropolitan  Area.  "Operatives"  have  dropped  from 
22.8  to  13$  In  1969,  while  household  servants  are  practically 
non-existent.  Those  engaged  in  all  other  activities  are  less 
numerous  in  Wilmington  than  in  the  rest  of  the  Metropolitan 
Area.  These  differences  are  reflected  in  the  figures  for: 
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2. 


Incomes  of  Families  -  I960  U.S.  Census: 


Incomes  under  $3 ,000 
From  $3,000  -  *>5,999 
From  $6,000  -  $9,999 
$10,000  and  over 

Median  Income 


Wilmington 

Boston  MA 

8.2% 

11.0$ 

31.9 

30.7 

44-7 

37.0 

15.2 

21.3 

.£6,708 

$6,687 

While  there  are  notably  fewer  families  in  the  higher 
income  bracket,  the  median  income  of  $6,708  for  Wilmington  in 
I960  is  slightly  over  the  $6,687  figure  for  the  Boston 
Metropolitan  Area, 

Family  Incomes  and  Occupations  of  Wilmington  residents 
may  also  reflect  the  Education  of  persons  25  years  or  older 
as  reported  in  the  I960  U.S.  Census  which  shows  that  those 
" completing  High  School  or  more"  constitute  1^9 •  3^  in 
Wilmington  as  contrasted  with  53  in  the  Boston  Metropolitan 
Area. 


3.  Employment  of  Wilmington  Residents.  The  I960  Federal 
Census  reported  that  3^1-20  residents  were  private  wage  and 
salary  workers,  lj_6l  worked  for  Government,  2lj.6  were  self- 
employed  and  20  were  unpaid  family  workers. 

There  are  no  definite  figures  as  to  where  these 
Wilmington  residents  worked,  but  a  I960  study  of  "covered 
manufacturing  employees"  by  the  Mass.  Department  of  Commerce 
produced  these  figures: 
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COMMUTING  PATTERNS  OF  COVERED  MANUFACTURING  EMPLOYEES 


Town  of  Wilmington  -  i960  '‘Covered  Manufacturing  Employees"  -  Mass. 

Dept .  of  Com . ,  May  196  3 


(a)  Local  Employees'  Place  of  Residence: 


Wilmington 

173 

Boston 

5 

Lexington 

1 

Lawrence 

U22 

Melrose 

5 

Groton 

1 

Methuen 

165 

Saugus 

h 

Amherst 

1 

Andover 

1U1 

Lynnfield 

h 

Ipswich 

1 

Tewksbury 

116 

Wakefield 

6 

Billerica 

8 

Lowell 

100 

Everett 

3 

Malden 

9 

Reading 

90 

Peabody 

2 

Revere 

6 

N.  Andover 

82 

Dracut 

2 

Misc.  Mass. 

0 

N.  Reading 

68 

Salem 

2 

Total  Mass. 

I7?32 

Chelsea 

28 

Burlington 

2 

Salem 

76 

Cambridge 

21 

Lynn 

2 

Misc.  N.  H. 

7 

Woburn 

19 

Arlington 

2 

Total  N.  H. 

83 

Winchester 

15 

St one ham 

2 

Misc.  0.  S. 

h 

Somerville 

15 

Winthrop 

2 

Total  Out  State 

87 

Medford 

6 

Nahant 

1 

Grand  Total 

ITSI? 

(b)  Local  Residents*  Place  of  Employment: 


Wilmington 

173 

Somerville 

6 

Wakefield 

129 

Cambridge 

32 

Lowell 

37 

Danvers 

3 

Boston 

23 

Andover 

3 

Salem 

2 

Waltham 

15 

Westford 

7 

Woburn 

ioU 

Burlington 

3h 

Malden 

Hi 

Medford 

3 

Stoneham 

19 

Everett 

11 

Lynn 

U9 

Reading 

1U 

Winchester 

9 

Total 

(c)  Totals: 

lo  Employees  included  in  survey  returns:  1,619 

2.  Covered  employment  in  all  classifications:  3,662 

3.  Covered  manufacturing  employment: 

U.  %  Survey  returns  to  covered  manufacturing  employment  31.1$ 


From  the  "Questionnaire"  undertaken  as  part  of  the  "701  Planning 
Project"  we  have  further  evidence 
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Six  Wilmington  Industries  made  available  to  the 
Planning  Board  the  distribution  of  the  home  residences  of 
their  employees.  The  combined  results  -  to  avoid  indi¬ 
vidual  disclosures  -  for  A,V.CO.,  Compu  Graphics,  Diamond 
Salt,  Ling,  Market  Forge  and  Sweetheart  Plastics  are: 


1969  Residences  of  Persons  Employed  in  Wilmington 


Wilmington  U57 
North  -  Lawrence,  Andover,  Methuen,  N.  H.  802 
North  East  -  No.  Andover,  Haverhill,  Newbury  202 
East  -  No.  Reading,  Danvers,  Beverly,  Ipswich  212 
South  East  -  Reading,  Salem,  Lynn  U71 
South  -  Woburn,  Cambridge,  Boston,  etc.  555 
South  West  -  Burlington,  Bedford,  Concord  190 
North  Wrest  -  Tewksbury,  Lowell,  Chelmsford  702 


and  from  the  "Questionnaire"  undertaken  as  part  of  this  701 
Planning  Project,  some  1000  returns  out  of  [j.000  requests 
provided  the  following: 


1969  -  Local  Residents1  Place  of  Employment 


Wilmington 

387 

Lawrence,  Haverhill 

8 

Boston,  Somerville 

358 

Tewksbury 

9 

Ipswich,  Beverly 

6 

Natick,  Newton 

36 

Andover 

23 

Lynn,  Peabody 

65 

South  Shore 

5 

No.  Reading 

1U 

Stoneham,  Chelsea 

115 

New  Hampshire 

5 

Reading 

36 

Winchester,  Watertown 

Ul 

Other 

Uo 

Woburn 

51 

Bedford,  Waltham 

87 

Burlington 

52 

Lowell,  Chelmsford 

35 

Total 

1373 

Billerica 

7 

Concord,  Maynard 

3 

This  Information  and  the  following  table  -  also  from 
the  Questionnaire  returns  -  on  where  Wilmington  Residents  go 
for  shopping  and  services  (or  where  they  spend  their  money) 
are  significant  not  only  in  relation  to  the  "economy"  of 
Wilmington,  but  also  in  relation  to  Regional  Influences  as 
discussed  in  a  preceding  chapter  and  to  traffic  as  discussed 
in  Part  II  -  Streets  and  Highways. 
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Employment  In  Wilmington,  Some  Indication  of  the 
"Economy”  of  Wilmington  may  also  be  gained  by  analysis  of 
the  records  of  the  Mass.  Division  of  Employment  Security. 
Their  figures  relate  to  "Covered  Employment’1  in  accordance 
with  a  revised  "Standard  Classification  Code  of  1957”  and 
are  not  comparable  with  figures  for  earlier  years.  They 
do  not  include  employees  in  activities  not  covered  by 
Social  Security  -  such  as  those  working  for  public  agencies. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLLS  as  reported  to  the  DIVISION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 


Industry 

No.  of 
Firms 

1963 

Annual  Payroll 

Nov.  1963 
Employees 

Distribution 
by  Employees 

Agriculture  Sc  Mining 

5 

$  213,000 

155 

3.0* 

Construction 

3U 

908,000 

197 

3.8 

Manufacturing 

2h 

6,673,000 

1,027 

19.6 

Trans.,  Comm.,  &  Util. 

13 

215,000 

52 

loO 

Whsle.  Sc  Retail  Trade 

57 

2,961*, 000 

700 

13.4 

Fin.,  Ins.  Sc  Real  Est. 

7 

131,000 

33 

.6 

Service  Industry 

31 

28,688,000 

3,068 

58.6 

Totals 

171 

$  39,796,000 

5,232 

100.0* 

1966 

No.  of 

Nov.  1966 

Distribution 

Industry 

Firms 

Annual  Payroll 

Employees 

by  Employees 

Agriculture  Sc  Mining 

5 

$  957,000 

171 

2.8* 

Construction 

39 

1,525,000 

211 

3.U 

Manufacturing 

26 

9,992,000 

i,55U 

25.1 

Trans.,  Comm.,  &  Util. 

12 

257,000 

56 

0.9 

Whsle.  Sc  Retail  Trade 

63 

U, 023, 000 

926 

15.0 

Fin.,  Ins.  Sc  Real  Est. 

8 

258,000 

53 

0.8 

Service  Industry 

3U 

30,722,000 

3,216 

52.0 

Totals 

187 

$  1*7,761,, 000 

6,187 

100.0* 

1967 

No.  of 

Aug.  1967 

Distribution 

Industry 

Firms 

Annual  Payroll 

Employees 

by  Employees 

Agriculture  Sc  Mining 

3 

$  1,089,327 

171 

2.6 % 

Construction 

37 

1,1,57,712 

210 

3.2 

Manufacturing 

27 

12,563,816 

1,770 

27.1 

Trans.,  Comm.,  Sc  Util. 

11 

325,385 

61 

0.9 

Whsle.  Sc  Retail  Trade 

67 

li, 680, 875 

920 

1U.1 

Fin.,  Ins.  Sc  Real  Est. 

9 

375,1,91, 

53 

0.8 

Service  Industry 

37 

35,687,908 

3,348 

51.3 

Totals 

191 

$  56,180,517 

6,533 

100.0* 

EM PLOYMENT  AND  PAYROLLS  as  reported  to  the  DIVISION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 

Year  1968 


No.  of  Annual  Avg.  Avg.  No.  of 


Industry 

Firms 

Payroll 

Wage 

Employees 

1.  Agriculture 

h 

$  1, 238,1*37 

6,351 

195 

2.  Construction 

kh 

1,658,173 

7,273 

228 

3.  Manufacturing 

28  Chemical 

6 

3,118,000 

360 

35  Machinery 

5 

2,150,000 

2U5 

36  Electrical 

h 

1,772,000 

21*1* 

27  Printing 

3 

56,000 

5 

32  Concrete 

3 

163,000 

21 

3k  Metal 

3 

670,000 

129 

All  other* 

7 

7,652,000 

1,122 

Total  Manufacturing 

31 

$15,586,300 

7,331 

2,126 

U.  Transportation  and 

Utilities** 

12 

$  395,628 

69 

5.  Trade*** 

70 

1*,  952, 077 

5,l*oo 

317 

6.  Finance,  Ins.  &  R.E. 

9 

1*70,21*6 

7,31*8 

6U 

7.  Service 

73  Misc.  Business  ^  11 

72  Personal  10 

80  Medical  8 

All  other  13 

32,1*50,1*81 

63,000 

60,000 

523,017 

Total  Service 

U2 

$33,098,091* 

10,880 

3,01*2 

Grand  Totals 

212 

$57,398,955 

8,6UU 

6,6k0 

Distribution 
by  Employees 


*  Includes  two  categories  of  over  $3,000,000  each. 

**  Includes  9  firms  in  Motor  Freight  Business. 

*■**  Includes  16  in  Auto  &  Gas,  12  in  Eating,  8  in  Food  &  5  in  Building  Materials. 
■8-w-k-m-  Includes  AVCO. 


5.  Manuf ac turlng .  In  1966,  26  manufacturing  firms 
reported  an  annual  payroll  of  $9,992,000  and  provided  work  for 
1,554  persons  in  November.  Two  years  later  there  were  31 
firms  with  payrolls  of  $15,586,300  and  employing  2,126  persons. 
Among  the  principal  firms  are:  J.  W.  Greer  Co.,  food  machinery; 
National  Poly-chemicals,  Inc.,  specialty  organic  chemicals; 
Photon,  Inc.,  type  composition  machinery;  Surface  Coatings,  Inc., 
lacquers  and  industrial  coatings;  Sweetheart  Plastics,  disposable 
plastic  cups  and  containers;  Raffi  and  Swanson,  Inc.,  protective 
and  decorative  coating;  Poly  vinyl;  Ling  Electronics;  Smithcraft; 
Edison  Shoe;  Market  Forge;  Volkswagen  and  General  Electric. 
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6.  "Trade"  in  Wilmington  is  difficult  to  appraise 
because  the  latest  available  general  figures  are  from  the 
1963  U.S.  Census-  of  Business  which  reported  the  following 
Retail  Trade  data  in  Wilmington  and  the  State: 

1963 


State 


Establishments 

~w 

U7A92 

Sales 

$16,806,000 

$7,1*31,169,000 

Per  Capita  Sales 

$1,31*7 

$1, 1*1*3 

Paid  Employees  in  workweek 

nearest  November  15> 

1*29 

280,1*79 

Proprietors  (unincorporated 

businesses  only) 

52 

31,935 

• 

Sales 

%  of 

Sales 

/o  of 

Classification  of  Business 

Estat 

>.  (Add  000) 

Total 

Estab, 

(Add  000) 

Tota: 

Lumber,  Bldg.  Matl,,  Hardware, 

Farm  Equipment  Dealers 

7 

$  1,1*83 

8.85 

2,015 

$321*,  761 

Uo  U; 

General  Merchandise  Group 

1 

D 

-- 

1,336 

920,299 

12. 4 

Food  Stores 

6 

U,7U8 

28.3 

8,510 

1,858,175 

25.0 

Automotive  Dealers 

3 

5,761* 

31*.  3 

2,271* 

1,11*8,868 

15.5 

Gasoline  Service  Stations 

13 

1,271* 

7.6 

U61 

1*19,315 

5,6 

Apparel,  Accessories  Stores 

2 

D 

~~ 

3,521 

1*72,381 

6.J4 

Furniture,  Home  Furnishings, 

Equipment  Stores 

3 

208 

1.2 

2,603 

311,71*0 

1*.  2 

Eating  h  Drinking  Places 

8 

377 

2o2 

9,096 

619,600 

8.3 

Drug  Stores,  Proprietary  Stores 

h 

U00 

2.1* 

2,010 

21*7,1*10 

3.3 

Other  Retail  Stores 

16 

2,220 

13.2 

9,102 

865,530 

11.6 

Nonstore  Retailers 

h 

18 

.1 

2,261* 

21*3,090 

3,3 

D  -  Withheld  to  avoid  disclosure. 


In  1966,  10  wholesale  firms  employed  367  persons  in 
November  with  an  annual  payroll  of  $1,876,000;  while  there 
were  559  retail  trade  employees  earning  $2,147,000  in  53 
firms.  Retail  trade  establishments  were  mostly  small  and 
of  the  type  serving  the  immediate  needs  of  local  residents. 
As  noted  above,  the  comparable  1968  figures  show  an  average 
employment  over  the  year  of  917  persons  with  an  annual  pay¬ 
roll  of  $4,952, 077 ,  -  up  $900,000  in  two  years,  -  from  70 
firms  as  against  63  in  1966. 
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7.  Public  Employment.  Except  for  the  Indication  above 
that  461  residents  of  Wilmington  in  I960  worked  for 
"Government”,  efforts  to  obtain  figures  on  the  number  of  jobs, 
payrolls,  etc.  in  governmental  activities  in  Wilmington  have 
been  unavailing.  The  Tom  reports  on  operations  of  the  Town 
Government  include  no  breakdown  of  numbers  of  employees. 

Even  if  we  had  the  information  on  number  of  government  jobs 
in  Wilmington,  we  would  still  have  no  figures  on  where  those 
employed  have  their  residence. 

8.  The  "local  economy”  of  the  Town  as  am  incorporated 
municipality,  derives  much  income  from  State  and  Federal 
sources  as  well  as  from  local  taxes,  and  is  growing  rapidly. 
New  school  needs,  and  the  demand  for  improved  services  and 
facilities  continue  to  increase.  Hopefully,  the  Master  Tax 
Plan  Commission  of  the  State  will  find  ways  to  avoid  further 
burdens  on  the  "Property  Taxes"  of  local  owners  and  to  gain 
added  aids  from  the  State  for  local  governments.  In  any 
event  it  is  important  to  the  Town  to  secure  maximum  returns 
from  every  dollar  spent.  As  one  way  of  attacking  this  problem 
it  has  been  proposed  that  capital  costs  be  differentiated  from 
operating  costs,  as  far  as  that  may  be  possible,  and  that  the 
Town  develop  a  "Capital  Budget." 

The  procedures  for  a  Capital  Budget  are  discussed  in 
Part  V  of  this  Report  with  a  preliminary  listing  of  projects 
for  a  "Six  Year  Program." 
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F.  QUESTIONNAIRE 


In  order  to  obtain  data  on  population,  land  use,  commuting  and 
places  of  employment,  shopping,  etc.,  and  to  ascertain  the  views 
and  suggestions  of  householders  on  planning  for  Wilmington,  a 
Questionnaire  was  conducted  in  January  1969  by  the  Planning  Board. 
The  procedures  followed  are  described  in  the  following  notes  by 
Duncan  I.  Hughes,  Planner  Associate  of  the  Consultant: 


Printing .  The  questionnaire  was  printed  on  two  sides  of  11"  x 
white  paper. 

Approximately  4,000  copies  of  the  questionnaire  were  folded  to 
size,  labelled,  and  mailed  by  the  printer. 


17" 

letter 


Distribution  and  Collection.  Prior  to  printing,  a  bulk  rate  postal 
permit  number  and  a  business  reply  permit  were  procured  from  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Post  Office.  Notice  of  these  permits  was  printed  on  every 
questionnaire . 


Address  labels  were  supplied  by  the  Wilmington  Water  Department. 
Since  these  labels  were  available  only  for  Water  Department  customers, 
families  occupying  rental  units  were  systematically  excluded  from  the 
sample.  While  this  bias  was  certainly  undesirable,  it  was  deemed 
acceptable  because  of  (a)  the  relatively  small  number  of  renting  families 
in  Wilmington,  and  (b)  the  considerably  higher  costs  for  alternative 
methods  of  labelling  the  questionnaires. 


In  January,  approximately  4,000  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  town 
residents.  1,040  completed  questionnaires  were  returned  via  mail — 
with  postage  paid  by  the  Planning  Board — through  the  end  of  February. 

Coding .  A  Coding  Manual  was  prepared  by  Duncan  Hughes,  for  the  purpose 
of  translating  the  questionnaire  responses  into  numerical  designations 
suitable  for  electronic  data  processing.  A  team  of  coders  were  trained 
for  this  task  and  completed  the  work  over  the  course  of  three  weeks.  The 
coded  information  was  recorded  in  spaces  provided  on  the  questionnaire 
instrument . 


In  addition  to  the  code  devised  for  the  several  questions  in  the 
survey,  a  Neighborhood  Code  was  devised  in  order  that  the  questionnaire 
responses  could  be  aggregated  according  to  the  (14)  neighborhoods  deli¬ 
neated  by  Professor  Eliot  as  part  of  the  701  plan  effort.  The  Neighborhood 
Code  was  used  to  relate  the  addresses  of  the  respondents  to  the  appropriate 
neighborhoods . 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  questionnaires  were  returned  from  Neigh¬ 
borhood  #6.  The  Neighborhood  #15  designation  aggregates  those  responses 
whose  neighborhoods  could  not  be  identified. 
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Keypunching.  Following  the  coding  procedure,  the  data  were  punched 
into  electronic  data  processing  cards  by  the  Computer  Services  Division 
of  the  Harvard  Student  Agencies,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  The  key¬ 
punching  operators  worked  directly  from  the  coded  questionnaires. 

Every  coded  questionnaire  utilized  two  EDP  cards .  Thus ,  a  total 
of  2,080  cards  were  required  for  all  the  data.  Two  sets  of  data  cards 
were  punched  independently  of  one  another  and  were  compared.  It  is 
estimated  that  errors  in  keypunching  were  thereby  reduced  to  fewer 
than  4  in  10,000  strokes. 

Computer  Program.  A  computer  program  was  developed  by  Duncan  Hughes 
utilizing  the  Data-Text  System  devised  at  the  Harvard  University  Computer 
Center  for  use  on  the  IBM  7094  machine. 

Computer  Output.  The  program  was  utilized  to  produce  frequency  counts 
of  the  several  responses  given  to  each  question  for  every  neighborhood 
and  for  the  town  as  a  whole.  In  addition,  a  number  of  cross-tabulations 
relating  responses  to  two  or  more  questions  were  performed  for  the  town 
as  a  whole. 

Summary  Results.  The  results  of  the  computer  analysis  have  been  summarized 
in  a  series  of  tables  which  list  for  each  of  the  19  questions  asked  (a) 
the  possible  responses  as  aggregated  for  coding,  (b)  the  number  of  times 
each  response  was  given  (for  every  neighborhood),  and  (c)  the  percentage 
frequency  for  each  response  (for  the  town  as  a  whole). 

For  several  questions,  there  was  the  possibility  that  more  than  one 
response  was  coded.  For  example,  for  the  question  "Why  did  you  move  to 
Wilmington?",  as  many  as  four  responses  could  have  been  coded.  In  this 
situation,  the  Summary  Results  aggregate  all  four  responses  from  all 
respondents.  Thus,  it  was  possible  for  4,160  responses  to  this  question 
to  be  coded.  In  fact,  there  were  1,552  responses  coded — or  1.5  per 
returned  questionnaire.  Reference  should  be  made  to  the  Coding  Manual 
to  ascertain  which  questions  were  allowed  multiple  answers. 

A  series  of  questions  were  asked  to  determine  where  people  shop 
for  various  commodities  and  services.  The  data  thus  determined  were 
summarized  in  two  ways.  First,  if  the  respondent  indicated  what  per¬ 
centage  of  his  business  was  carried  out  in  the  towns  indicated,  the 
percentages  were  summed  to  yield  the  equivalent  number  of  families  who 
shop,  etc. ,  for  the  given  commodity  or  service  in  a  particular  town  or 
region.  Responses  which  were  not  specific  as  to  the  percentage  share  of 
their  business  carried  out  in  a  given  town  were  not  included  in  this 
analysis . 

After  determining  the  equivalent  number  of  families  according  to 
where  they  shop,  a  percentage  distribution  among  the  many  shopping 
locations  was  computed  for  the  residents  throughout  Wilmington.  A  neigh¬ 
borhood  breakdown  was  not  prepared  because  of  the  extreme  complexity  of 
this  type  of  analysis. 
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The  second  analysis  performed  on  the  shopping  location  data  ignored 
the  percentage  breakdown  as  to  location  of  shopping.  Instead,  frequency 
counts  were  made  of  the  number  of  times  that  a  given  shopping  location 
was  mentioned,  regardless  of  whether  a  specific  percentage  was  mentioned. 
This  type  of  frequency  count  was  made  for  every  neighborhood  and  for  the 
town  as  a  whole.  Percentage  breakdowns  of  the  numbers  of  responses  as 
to  location  were  prepared  for  the  town  as  a  whole. 

i 

Question  #12a,  "Should  Wilmington  provide  for  single  residences 
only?"  caused  confusion  among  many  respondents.  Many  people  responded 
"yes"  to  this  question  when  it  was  apparent  (from  "yes"  responses  to 
#12b,  c,  d,  or  e)  that  they  intended  a  "no"  answer.  This  discrepancy 
was  not  resolved  logically  in  the  computer  program,  and  therefore  the 
results  as  returned  by  the  computer  were  inconclusive.  However,  it 
would  seem  that  the  results  to  questions  #12b,  c,  d,  and  e  should  be 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  intentions  of  the  respondents  on  this  matter. 

Computer  Printouts.  The  data  from  which  the  Summary  Results  were  pre- 
pared  appears  in  a  series  of  computer  printouts.  These  printouts  are 
not  clearly  labelled  as  to  the  questions  to  which  the  frequency  counts 
refer.  To  aid  in  making  this  association,  a  list  of  Variable  Key  Numbers 
was  prepared  in  which  the  Variable  code  number  associated  with  a  given 
frequency  display  in  the  printout  is  entered  in  the  coding  blocks  on 
the  questionnaire  instrument  opposite  the  corresponding  question.  For 
example,  the  frequencies  of  the  various  possible  responses  to  the  question 
"Approximate  date  of  construction?"  are  listed  as  Variable  5  in  the 
printout.  (For  the  town  as  a  whole,  there  were  14  for  Code  1,  53  for 
Code  2,  145  for  Code  3,  etc.)  Simiarly,  the  responses  to  the  questions 
related  to  small- lot  zoning  are  aggregated  as  Variable  68  in  the  printout. 

Those  questions  for  which  two,  three,  or  four  responses  were  coded, 
required  two,  three  or  four  Variables  in  the  printout.  These  responses 
were  aggregated  in  the  summary  results. 


The  results  of  the  Questionnaire  were  delivered  to  the  Planning 
Board  in  the  form  of  a  bulky  bound  copy  of  the  "Computer  Print-Outs"  - 
11^  x  iSh  and  over  2  inches  thick,  and  a  similar-sized  "summary"  of  30 
pages  by  Mr.  Hughes,  with  a  breakdown  of  the  responses  to  each  question 
by  neighborhood  -  (the  same  Sectors  as  used  in  the  19!? 7  and  I960  Planning 
Reports) . 

The  resulting  figures  for  several  of  the  questions  have  already  been 
given  in  the  preceding  chapters  on  D.  Existing  Land  Uses  and  E.  Economic 
Base.  Others  are  included  in  Part  II  -  Population  and  Open  Spaces 
Chapters. 
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Responses  of  General  Interest  include: 

When  moved  to  Wilmington?  Over  one  half  those  responding  came  in  the 
latest  ten  year  period  and  another  third  between  1957  and  I960. 

Why  moved  to  Wilmington?  Among  1557  responses  337  sought  "rural 
atmosphere",  212  miscellaneous  reasons,  177  "near  work",  169 
"convenient  commuting"  and  165  were  attracted  by  the  "price  of  a 
house." 

On  pending  legislation  against  "small  lots"  the  "vote"  was  ten  to  one 
in  favor  of  the  proposal. 

On  another  current  issue  concerning  a  proposed  zoning  amendment  to 
permit  Garden  Apartments,  h55  were  in  favor  (with  varying 
qualifications)  and  263  opposed,  but 

On  permitting  row  houses,  it  was  U79  against  and  on  59  in  favor. 
Similarly  - 

High-rise  apartments  were  opposed  U5U  to  177 

Control  of  filling  or  building  on  Wetlands  was  favored  873  to  58.  • 


The  comments  solicited  on  "What  is  right  about  Wilmington?" 
were  so  varied  as  to  be  almost  impossible  to  categorize  or  summarize. 
Among  the  more  frequent  answers  were  "rural  atmosphere",  good  schools, 
Town  Manager  Government,  and  Low  Taxes  (believe  it  or  not!). 

Problems  requiring  Special  Attention  were  identified  with  first 
place  going  to  Sewerage,  followed  in  order  by  New  By-Laws,  improving 
the  appearance  of  Main  Street,  more  street  lights,  traffic  control, 
and  better  bridges  over  the  railroad.  Curiously,  the  need  for  more 
Schools  was  recognized  by  so  few  that  their  number  is  included  among 
"other"  in  the  tabulation. 

The  breakdown  of  replies  to  the  questions  on  the  need  and 
location  of  various  kinds  of  recreational  facilities  showed  general 
support  for  a  Community  Recreation  Center,  but  the  "preferences"  for 
ball  fields,  tennis  courts,  golf,  bicycle  paths,  swimming,  skating 
and  similar  facilities  were  difficult  to  interpret.  The  related 
questions  on  where  such  facilities  are  needed  provided  helpful 
information  for  the  Open  Space  Plan. 

As  expected  the  identification  of  roads  needing  repair  and 
needed  sidewalks  directly  reflected  the  neighborhood  or  sector  in 
which  the  respondent  lives.  The  roads  with  the  highest  numbers 
urging  repairs  were,  in  order,  -  Glen  Road,  West  Street,  Lowell 
Street,  Woburn  and  Main  Streets.  As  to  needed  sidewalks  a  general 
answer  -  "leading  to  schools"  got  the  highest  priority  with  high 
scores,  again  in  order,  for  Shawsheen,  Glen,  Main  and  Clark  Street. 

In  general  it  should  be  noted  that  the  willingness  of  over  1000 
householders  in  Wilmington  to  take  the  time  and  thought  to  complete 
and  return  the  Questionnaires  is  a  most  encouraging  indication  of  the 
eager  interest  and  concern  of  the  townspeople  in  the  future  of  their 
Town. 


The  Questionnaire  Form  follows: 
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Charles  W.  Eliot 
Planning  Consultant 

Sheet  1  of  3 


WILMINGTON  PLANNING  BOARD 
WILMINGTON,  MASS. 


Field  Survey 
January  1969 


Name 


Location 


Person  interviewed  or  reporting 


Street 


Area 


Key  No. 


Work  on  the  Comprehensive  General  Plan  for  Wilmington,  voted  by  the  Town  Meeting  and 
assisted  by  a  Federal  Grant,  is  now  under  way.  In  order  that  the  Plan  may  reflect  the 
opinions  and  desires  of  the  residents  and  voters  on  present  problems  or  future  possibili¬ 
ties  for  the  Town,  a  canvass  of  the  Town  is  being  organized.  Information  is  needed  on 
land  uses,  buildings,  employment,  shopping,  etc.,  but  a  major  purpose  is  to  ask  every 
householder  for  remarks  and  suggestions  on  what  is  right  or  wrong  with  Wilmington  today, 
and  on  what  objectives  should  be  set  up  for  the  General  Plan. 

Please  help  us  by  filling  out  answers  to  this  Questionnaire  and  add  any  comments  you 
might  have.  If  there  is  more  than  one  opinion  in  your  household,  please  give  both  or  all. 

Please  mail  your  completed  Questionnaire  to  the  WILMINGTON  PLANNING  BOARD,  TOWN  HALL, 
WILMINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS.  No  stamp  is  necessary.  Simply  refold  to  show  the  return 
address,  fasten  with  staple  or  tape,  and  mail. 


1.  Type  of  structure  in  which  you  live? 
(each  dwelling  unit  has  a  kitchen) 

(  )  1  dwelling  unit 

(  )  2 

(  )  3 

(  )  U  or  more 

(  )  Trailer 


2.  Is  this  home  ( 

( 


)  year-round? 
)  seasonal? 


3.  Do  you  have  roomers? 
number?  (  ) 

tu  Do  you  own?  (  ) 

or  rent?  (  ) 

$»  Approximate  date  of  construction 

(  )  prior  to  1800 

(  )  1801-1900 


(  )  1901-19b0 

(  )  19140-1950 

(  )  1950-1960 

(  )  1961  to  present 


Exact  year? 


6. 


Head  of  household  - 

(  )  lived  in  Town  since  childhood 

(  )  moved  to  Wilmington  19(  ) 

Why  did  you  move  to  Wilmington? 


Please 

do  not  write 
in  this  column 


Please 

do  not  write 
in  this  column 
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7.  Business  or  Profession  conducted  in  your  home 
or  on  property  where  you  live? 


Agriculture  ( 
Professional  Office  ( 
Business  ( 
Industry  ( 

Other  ( 


No. 

employed 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

) -  (  ) 


Identify 

) 

) 

) 

) 


8.  How  many  persons  live  in  your  household  (dwelling  unit)? 
Total  (  )  minors  (  )  retired  (  ) 


9. 


Employed  persons  in  household?  (Use  separate  line 
for  each  employed.) 

Part  Full  Location  (town) 


time  time  Male 

a . ()()() 

b.  (  )  (  )  (  ) 

c.  (  )  (  )  (  ) 

d.  (  )  (  )  (  ) 

©•()()() 


Female  of  Employment? 

(  )  _ 

(  )  _ 

(  )  _ 

(  )  _ 

(  )  _ 


Occupation 


10. 


In  what  Town(s)  do  you  shop  and  conduct  household  business? 
identify  Town  and  approx,  proportion  of  your  business  there.! 

(Plea 

) 

se 

a. 

Groceries 

( 

)% 

( 

)% 

b. 

Drugs  &  Notions 

( 

) 

( 

) 

c. 

Clothing 

( 

) 

( 

) 

d. 

Major  Appliances 

( 

) 

( 

) 

e. 

Auto  service 

( 

) 

( 

) 

f. 

Banking 

( 

) 

( 

) 

g. 

Lawyers 

( 

) 

( 

) 

h. 

Doctors 

( 

) 

( 

) 

i. 

Hospital 

( 

)  ... 

( 

) 

j  • 

Commercial  Recreation 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(Dining,  movies,  bowling,  etc.) 

11.  Small  Lots.  The  State  allows  building  on  a  lot  as  small  as  50  foot 
frontage.  Should  we  seek  legislation  to  require  conformance  with 
our  Zoning  for  a  minimum  of  100  foot  frontage? 

(  )  yes  (  )  no  (  )  no  opinion 

Comment? 


Please 

do  not  write 
in  this  column 

card 


12-1: 


14-B- 

J 

1 7 — 2  111 

21-2j| 

25-2! 
29-3  I 
33-3  I 


37-4 
43-4 
49-5 

( 

55-6 
61-6 
67-7 

73-7 

card  _ 

**■ 

card  1 
1-2 

3-5 
6-11 
12-1 
18-2 
24 

card)-? 

Please 

do  not  write 
in  this  column 
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Please 

do  not  write 
in  this  column 
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2  Should  Wilmington  provide 

Singles  only 

Duplex 

Row 

Garden  apartments 
High-rise  apartments 
Comment : 


variety  of  residential  types? 

no  no  opinion 

(  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  ) 

(  )  (  ) 


for  a 

yes 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 
(  ) 


card  II 

25-29 


7 


■■ 


■15 


A 


•j 


D 


Would  you  favor  more  recreational  facilities  and  conservation 
measures?  Check  those  needed  with  order  of  preference  by 


number 

and  desired  location. 

Where? 

a. 

Community  Recreation  Center 

( 

) 

b. 

Ball  fields 

( 

) 

c. 

Tennis  Courts 

( 

) 

d. 

Another  Golf  Course 

( 

) 

e. 

Bridle  Paths,  Bicycle  and  Foot  Trails 

( 

) 

f. 

Swimming  and  Boating 

( 

) 

g. 

Skating,  sledding,  skiing 

( 

) 

h. 

Other  -  Identify 

Comment : 

Should  Wilmington  control  filling  or  building  in  our  Wetlands? 

(  )  yes  (  )  no 

Roads  needing  widening  or  straightening?  Please  identify  by  name 
and  section. 


Sidewalks?  Where?  _ 

Additional  Off-Street  Parking?  _ 

What  is  '’right"  about  Wilmington  today  which  should  be  continued 
and  protected? 


What  problems  should  receive  special  attention  in  the  planning 
program?  What  action  should  the  Town  take,  or  how  should  the  Town 
proceed? 


30-31 

32-33 

34-35 

36-37 

38-39 

40-41 

42-43 

44-45 

46 


Please 

do  not  write 
in  this  column 
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LAND  DEVELOPMENT  FACTORS 


QUALITY  OF  LAND’ 


GRAVEL  PITS 


SCHOOLS  ANO  OTHER 


action 


TAX  TITLE  LOTS  (IS9«) 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
HIGH  SCHOOL 
TOWN  HALL 
EIRE  AND  POLICE 
PARK 


Si /t>er] 

|  Lake  | 


G.  PREVIOUS  PLANNING 


The  people  of  Wilmington  have  been  unusually  aware  of 
the  necessity  for  guidance  of  actions,  -  large  and  small,  by 
private  and  public  agencies,  -  which  cumulatively  may  either 
mar  or  ruin  the  picture  or  bring  it  to  reality.  The  Town 
has  profited  substantially  from  the  many  planning  activities 
undertaken  since  the  Planning  Board  was  established  in  1930- 
Over  the  past  forty  years,  planning  activities  in  Wilmington 
have  provided  the  Town  with  a  series  of  plans,  programs  and 
tools  for  the  guidance  of  inevitable  change. 

Zoning  was  adopted  in  1934  under  a  “Protective  By-Law", 
extensively  revised  in  1955*  and  amended  at  frequent  intervals 
since  to  provide  increased  specificity,  clarity  and  "protection" 
of  community  values. 

Subdivision  Regulations  have  similarly  been  in  effect  for 
many  years,  -  with  the  most  recent  general  revision  in  1955 
and  a  proposal  for  re-wording  developed  in  1965* 

Earth  Removal  Regulations  are  administered  by  the 
Selectmen. 

Wilmington  is  fortunate  to  have  had  a  "General  Plan  Report" 
prepared  in  1955-57  which  was  printed  with  the  Town  Report  for 
1957*  That  study  by  Mr.  William  Goodman  of  Planning  and  Renewal 
Associates  provides  a  background  and  measuring  point  for  further 
planning  efforts . 

The  General  Plan  Report  identified  several  basic  problems 
in  the  future  development  of  the  Town: -  such  as  the  physical 
features  with  the  many  swamps,  relatively  flat  topography  and 
numerous  gravel  pits;  the  rapid  increase  in  population  which 
must  be  anticipated;  the  impact  of  Interstate  93  (referred  to 
in  the  report  as  New  Route  28  before  the  highway  was  con¬ 
structed);  the  need  for  more  schools  and  a  new  Town  Hall  (even  15 
years  ago!)  and  new  bridges  on  main  highway  crossings  of  the 
railroad. 

The  General  Plan  Report  provided  Wilmington  with  "a  Master 
Plan  of  Land  Use,  a  Plan  for  Major  Thoroughfares  and  a  Plan  of 
Community  Facilities",  and  included  basic  studies  of  existing 
land  use,  population  trends  and  school  needs.  In  the  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  of  the  report  -  "Next  Steps"  -  the  planning 
consultant  urged  early  action  on  "missing  elements"  of  a  Capital 
Improvement  Program,  a  Recreation  Study,  a  Detailed  Program  of 
School  Plant  Development  and  an  Official  Map. 
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The  Planning  Board  and  the  Town  moved  soon  after  submittal 
of  the  General  Plan  to  follow  the  recommendation  for  more 
detailed  proposals  in  three  areas  -  Schools ,  Recreation  and 
Capital  Budget  -  and  a  report  on  these  h planning  studies"  was 
submitted  to  the  Planning  Board  by  the  late  James  P.  Shurtleff 
of  Economic  Development  Associates  Inc.  in  Hay  of  I960. 

The  I960  Report  has  been  particularly  useful  In  relation 
to  school  construction,  but  relatively  little  use  seems  to  have 
been  made  of  the  proposals  on  Recreation.  The  careful  work  on 
a  Capital  Budget  Program  In  I960  was  predicted  on  the  annual 
revision  and  updating  of  the  program  as  now  begun  by  the  Town 
Manager. 

At  some  time  after  the  submission  of  the  I960  Report,  the 
Planning  Board  must  have  acted  to  "adopt"  the  General  Plan,  and 
perhaps  some  others  of  these  plans,  as  parts  of  the  "Workable 
Program"  which  must  be  completed  or  in  process  In  order  to  have 
the  Town  "certified"  as  eligible  for  Federal  assistance  on  Urban 
Renewal  Projects.  As  a  result,  an  Urban  Renewal  Project  for  the 
area  at  Church  and  Main  Streets  was  developed  with  assistance 
from  the  H.H.F.A.  but  was  "closed  out"  on  October  27,  1961^..  The 
Housing  Authority  operates  forty  units  of  Housing  for  the 
Elderly. 

In  November  1963,  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Snow,  Planning  Consultant, 
was  engaged  to  make  special  studies  and  prepare  reports  on 
Apartment  Building  Sites  (December  1963)  and  on  "Land  Use  and 
Zoning  relating  to  Interstate  Route  93"  (January  196£) .  Later 
he  made  a  study  of  automobile  parking  requirements  in  business 
and  Industrial  districts  and  prepared  proposed  revisions  of  the 
Zoning  By-law  in  relation  to  the  same.  Mr.  Snow  also  worked  on 
revision  of  the  Subdivision  Regulations,  on  clarification  of 
the  boundaries  shown  on  the  Zoning  Map,  and  on  other  current 
projects  of  the  Planning  Board. 

Matching  Funds  offered  by  "Wilmington  Industries"  made  possible 
the  employment  of  Consultants  for  preparation  of  reports  and 
plans,  by  or  under  the  direction  of  Charles  W.  Eliot,  including: 

1)  Preliminary  Report  -  Planning  for  Wilmington  - 

March  1966, 

2)  Proposed  Official  Map  -  by  Charles  E.  Downe  - 

to  identify  travelled  ways  and  eliminate 
unnecessary  paper  streets  -  1967, 

3)  A  record  of  Existing  Land  Uses  -  by  Stephen  Bartlett 

in  1968, 

1|.)  Open  Spaces  and  Tax  Delinquent  Properties,  and 

provided  part  of  the  funds  for  an  "Operational 
Soil  Survey"  by  the  U.S.  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  1967*  All  of  the  field  work  was 
completed  by  August  1,  1968,  and  maps  and 
reports  on  soils  and  "soil  association"  In 
different  parts  of  the  Town  were  delivered  on 
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May  20,  1969.  The  report  records  the  soils 
and  reviews  the  suitability  of  soils  for  a 
variety  of  uses,  and  the  severity  of  limi¬ 
tations  on  those  uses  due  to  soil  conditions. 

The  Soil  Survey  is  summarized  in  Chapter  A  of 
this  Part  I. 

Other  previous  studies  and  reports  bearing  on  planning 
problems  and  programs  in  Wilmington  include: 

1953  -  H.2206  Mass.  General  Court)  g0th  dealing  with  drainage 

)  of  wetlands  in  Wilmington 

1954  -  H.2391  "  "  "  )  - 

1955-56  Special  Report  on  Bay  Circuit  -  House  Document  of 
General  Court,  leading  to  Chapter  63I  Acts  of 
1956  which  authorizes  and  directs  the  Commissioner 
of  Natural  Resources  to  lay  out  and  acquire  a 
system  of  large  reservation  in  a  circuit  or  belt 
around  Metropolitan  Boston.  The  open  spaces 
proposed  in  this  project  include  an  area  around 
Martin's  Pond  and  Poster's  Pond  as  well  as  most 
of  the  north  corner  of  Wilmington  above  Salem 
Street. 

1955  “  Prior  to  the  preparation  of  the  General  Plan  Report 

referred  to  above,  Mr.  William  Goodman,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Charles  P.  Boyce,  prepared  a 
survey  and  Policy  Report  "in  preparation  for  a 
re-draft  of  the  Zoning  By-law." 

1958  Studies  and  Plans  -  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage 
Systems  by  Whitman  and  Howard. 

In  addition,  studies  were  made  of  Street  Names  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  A.  Daniel  Gillis  in  195^-59 . 


A  planning  study  of  particular  significance  to  Wilmington 
Is  the  Report  of  the  State  Water  Resources  Commission  on  "The 
Public  Water  Supply  Resources  of  the  Ipswich  River"  (January 
1965 ) .  Wilmington,  with  a  part  of  Burlington,  lies  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Ipswich  River  and  Includes  unusually 
extensive  areas  of  wetlands  or  swamps.  These  wetlands  act  as 
natural  reservoirs  to  conserve  water  for  use  downstream. 

The  Ipswich  River  Report  predicts  a  tremendous  increase 
In  the  demand  for  water  from  the  watershed  over  the  next  fifty 
years,  and  the  necessity  for  construction  of  numerous  storage 
reservoirs  or  impounding  areas.  Even  with  these  reservoirs  the 
report  sees  the  need  for  supplementary  water  and  recommends 
diversion  of  flood  waters  of  the  Concord  River  to  Lubbers  Brook 
in  Wilmington  by  way  of  the  abandoned  Middlesex  Canal. 
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Over  34  reservoir  sites  were  studied  for  the  Commission 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture;-  and  six  of  these  sites  are  in  Wilmington,  The 
largest  of  the  possible  reservoirs  would  flood  properties 
along  Maple  Meadow  Brook  and  Mill  Brook  (Ipswich  River) 
behind  a  dam  above  Federal  Street.  It  involves  so  many 
buildings  and  improvements  as  to  appear  impractical;  but  two 
of  the  remaining  five  sites  -  west  of  the  railroad  -  are 
included  in  the  Open  Space  Plan  presented  in  Part  II  of  this 
report.  Several  of  the  possible  other  reservoir  sites 
involve  areas  recommended  in  the  I960  Recreation  Report  to  be 
acquired  for  one  or  another  open  space  use. 

The  proposal  for  use  of  the  Middlesex  Canal  for  transfer 
of  water  from  the  Concord  River  to  the  Ipswich  River  also 
reawakens  interest  in  an  oft-proposed  restoration  of  parts  of 
the  canal  for  its  recreational  development  and  historic 
significance.  Here  again,  the  section  of  the  old  canal 
northwest  of  Lubbers  Brook  was  proposed  to  be  protected  or 
"restored"  in  the  I960  Recreation  Report  and  has  been  a 
special  concern  of  the  Wilmington  Conservation  Commission. 

The  Conservation  Commission  in  its  1965  Report  to  the 
Town  refers  to  "a  major  effort  on  a  Study  of  the  feasibility 
of  Flood  Plain  Zoning,"  which  the  Planning  Board  followed  up 
with  application  for  a  Flood  Plain  Study  by  the  U.S.  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  a  recommendation  for  a  Conservancy  Zoning 
District. 

Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  701  Program,  the  Town 
had  also  prepared  various  Base  Maos  at  500,  600  and  850  feet 
to  the  inch  (by  Whitman  and  Howard  and  others)  and  a  set  of 
Assessors  Maps  at  100-300  scale,  originally  prepared  by 
Wright  and  Pierce.  Air  pictures  were  also  available. 

The  work  carried  on  under  the  701  Planning  Program  to 
up-date  and  add  to  these  "previous  planning"  data  and 
activities,  is  described  in  Section  B  of  the  Introduction 
of  this  report,  reviewed  in  the  previous  sections  of  this 
Part  I,  and  applied,  with  further  amplification  of 
information,  in  the  following  Part  II  -  "Plans  and  Proposals." 
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PLANNING  for  WILMINGTON 

Report  for 

Wilmington  Planning  Board 
by  Charles  W.  ELiot 
May  1970 


OMPREHENSIVE  GENERAL  PLAN 
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May  31,  1970 


Mr.  William  Hooper,  Chairman 
Wilmington  Planning  Board 
Wilmington,  Mass.  OI887 

Dear  Mr.  Hooper, 

Our  efforts  over  the  past  eighteen  months  have  resulted  in 
this  report  -  "Planning  for  Wilmington."  This  is  the  so-called 
"Master  Plan"  which  the  Town  ordered  at  the  Town  Meeting  in 
March  1966,  in  the  hope  that  planning  and  forethought  would 
help  to  guide  the  forces  of  inevitable  change  towards  a  well- 
rounded  and  balanced  Wilmington  of  the  future. 

For  convenience  and  reference,  the  report  is  presented  in 
several  parts  with  an  "Introduction  and  Summary"  which  describes 
the  work  done  and  includes  recommendations  for  action. 

This  is  your  Consultant's  Report  (and  I  assume  full 
responsibility  for  it),  but  I  hope  it  reflects  the  thinking  and 
desires  of  all  the  members  of  the  Planning  Board,  -  and  through 
them  the  thinking  of  officials  and  citizens  of  Wilmington.  I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  you  and  your  fellow  Board  members  for  your 
help  and  cooperation,  as  well  as  to  many  other  officials  and 
citizens . 

I  hope  that  you  will  succeed  in  securing  action  on  the 
many  proposals  and  recommendations  contained  in  this  report. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Planning  Consultant 
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COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN 
Prepared  by  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Planning  Consultant 


INTRODUCTION 


All  Planning  is  concerned  with  the  interrelation  of  forces  acting  on  or  within  a  given  area  or 
function.  In  every  case  there  are  many  of  these  “forces”,  hopes,  ambitions,  needs  to  be  taken 
into  account  -  and  often  they  conflict. 

In  every  community  -  as  in  every  individual  -  there  are  both  yearnings  for  the  past  and 
hopes  for  the  future  -  the  desire  for  security  and  continuity,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  eagerness 
for  opportunity,  improvement  and  growth.  We  want  both  to  preserve  and  continue  the  proven 
values  of  the  past  and  to  provide  better  education,  larger  opportunities  and  improvements  for  the 
next  generation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  all  subject  to  fears  or  desires  for  power,  money  or  “status”  which 
bring  out  such  ugly  motives  as  greed  and  selfishness.  Our  communities  -  like  individuals  -  have 
the  same  mixed  values  and  the  same  needs  for  restraints,  temperance,  and  forbearance.  We  need 
to  “emphasize  the  positive”  but  not  neglect  control  of  negative  influences. 

All  planning  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  growth  and  change  are  inevitable,  that  the  only 
absolute  certainty  in  life  is  change,  -  and  that  through  planning  we  can  influence  change.  It  is 
always  difficult  for  people  to  adjust  to  the  forces  of  change.  Our  first  reactions  are  always  to 
resist.  Every  community  within  reasonable  commuting  distance  of  Metropolitan  Boston  is  certain 
to  grow  and  change,  and  from  the  knowledge  gained  in  meeting  similar  problems  in  comparable 
communities,  it  should  be  possible  to  develop  policies,  plans  and  programs  to  guide  the  growth  of 
Wilmington. 

The  problems  to  be  faced  are  all  related  to  “growth”  but  reflect  the  original  or  basic, 
physical  characteristics  of  the  area,  the  history  of  the  community,  and  the  investments  and 
commitments  already  made  for  its  development.  We  build  on  foundations  already  established  - 
but  sometimes  have  to  rebuild  or  reinforce  the  foundations,  and  change  or  adapt  the 
superstructure  for  new  or  changed  uses.  Planning  must  therefore  be  directed  towards  correction 
of  past  mistakes  or  present  trends,  and  towards  prevention  of  future  errors  and  seizure  of 
opportunities  for  desirable  change. 

The  opportunities  for  Wilmington  lie  in  guidance  of  growth  through  encouragement  of 
development  by  both  private  enterprise  and  public  action  in  accordance  with  agreed  Goals. 
Objectives,  Policies  and  Plans;  and  through  the  exercise  of  “those  restraints  which  make  men 
free”  to  prevent  foreclosure  of  the  future  and  actions  against  the  common  good. 
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A.  PURPOSES  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  GENERAL  PLAN 


Every  “Master  Plan”  or  Comprehensive  General  Plan  has  at  least  three  purposes: 

1 .  To  state  or  establish  Goals  or  Objectives; 

2.  To  picture  the  future  of  the  community  in  maps,  diagrams  and  words  as  it  might 
desirably  appear  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years;  and 

3.  To  propose  action  to  carry  out  the  Plan. 

1.  GOALS 


The  proposals  for  “Wilmington  Future”  in  the  General  Plan  are  directed  towards: 

A.  Protection  of  valued  existing  characteristics  of  the  Town,  and  of  environmental  and  property- 
values  against  destruction,  pollution,  or  avoidable  loss. 

B.  Effective  use  and  maintenance  of  previous  investments  in  streets  and  highways,  schools  and 
recreation  facilities,  public  buildings  and  lands,  and  public  services. 

C.  Development  of  Residential,  Commercial  and  Industrial  Uses  in  Neighborhood  Patterns, 
shaped  by  open  spaces,  and  provided  with  services  and  amenities  for  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people. 

D.  Provision  of  essential  and  desired  facilities  and  services,  -  ranging  from  streets  for  access  and 
to  alleviate  traffic  congestion,  through  school  and  recreation,  police  and  fire  protection, 
water  supply,  solid  waste  disposal,  and  sewerage  to  Town  offices  and  service  buildings. 

E.  Retention  of  opportunities  for  our  successors  tc  adjust  to  new  and  presently  unforeseen 
needs  and  to  “inevitable  change.” 

Orderly  growth  requires  advance  planning  for  land  use,  traffic  circulation  and  access, 

community  facilities  and  the  amenities.  The  Comprehensive  General  Plan  presented  in  these  pages 

is  a  further  step  in  the  continuing  process  of  planning  for  those  purposes. 


Planning  is  a  continuing  process ,  -  building  on  the  past.  Continuity  is  a  key  ingredient  of 
progress.  " The  Past  is  Prologue."  We  should  treasure  the  evidences  of  past  accomplishments  and 
maintain  the  institutions  and  examples  we  have  inherited. 

Since  "nothing  is  certain  in  this  world  except  change": 

Planning  must  always  be  "open-ended  "  -  subject  to  change.  The  philosophy  of  Herodi- 
tus  -  cryptically  summarized  in  the  two  words ,  "It  flows  -stresses  not  only  continuity  with  the 
past,  but  also  anticipation  of  new  challenges,  new  ways  and  new  accomplishments  in  the  f  uture. 
We  must  not  tie  the  hands  or  foreclose  the  options  for  succeeding  generations  to  meet  the 
problems  of  their  day  or  to  seize  new  opportunities  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life. 
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Prepared  in  the  offices  of  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Planning 
Consultant,  for  the  Wilmington  Planning  Board  and  the 
Mass  Dept,  of  Commerce  ana  Development,  and  financially 
aided  through  a  Federal  grant  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  ana  Urban  Development  under  the  Urban  Plan¬ 
ning  Assistance  Program  authorized  by  Section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
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Part  II 

PLANS  AND  PROPOSALS 


Introduction 


A  General  Plan  is  an  attempt  to  show  how  a  variety  of 
forces  and  a  series  of  actions  might  be  inter-related  to 
further  the  Goals  and  Objectives  of  the  Community.  Among 
the  "forces” at  work  are  those  described  in  Part  I  of  this 
report  -  the  physical  characteristics,  the  historical 
background,  the  economic  trends  and  regional  considerations. 
In  this  Part  II,  there  are  proposals  for  "actions"  -  both  of 
restraint  and  for  change  or  improvement. 

From  a  review  of  Part  I  and  summarizing  the  materials 
in  this  Part  II,  a  pattern  of  the  future  of  Wilmington 
appears  which  is  shown  on  the  accompanying  General  Plan. 

The  following  chapters  present  population  projections; 
proposals  are  made  for  both  the  preservation  of  open  spaces 
and  the  guidance  of  residential,  commercial,  and  Industrial 
development.  The  streets  and  highways,  transportation 
system,  utilities  and  public  facilities  which  will  be  needed 
are  reviewed. 

A.  POPULATION  -  Census  Data;  Population  Growth  Esti¬ 

mates  -  1957  and  I960,  MAPC ,  and  Ultimate, 

Development  Capacities;  Future  Uses  of  Buildable 

Land;  Future  Population  by  Neighborhoods  and 

Zones;  Appendix:  Procedures. 

B.  DEVELOPMENT  PATTERNS  -  1.  Guidance;  2.  Residential; 

3.  Business  and  Commercial;  l\..  Industrial; 

5.  Planning  Areas. 

C.  TRANSPORTATION  AND  CIRCULATION 

1.  STREETS  AND  HIGHWAYS  -  Previous  Planning; 
Sore  Spots;  Standards;  Procedures;  Legal 
Status  and  Financing;  Existing  Major  Routes, 
Proposed  Major  Streets  System,  Local  Streets 
and  Subdivisions. 

2.  OTHER  TRANSPORTATION  ELEMENTS  -  Railroads; 
Buses  and  Trucking;  Airports;  Electric  and 
Gas  Lines. 
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D.  OPEN  SPACES  -  Purposes,  Needs,  and  Previous  Plans; 

Features  and  Existing  Open  Spaces;  Future  Needs; 
The  Plan,  -  descriptions  of  components;  Imple¬ 
mentation,  -  Procedures,  Costs,  Assistance, 
Staging;  and  Action  Program;  Appendix. 

E.  UTILITIES  -  Water  Supply;  Sewerage,  Solid  Waste 

Disposal 

F.  PUBLIC  FACILITIES  -  Public  Buildings  -  Policies 

and  Program 

Planning  for  Schools 

Health  Facilities  -  Hospital 

G .  GENERAL  PLAN 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


A.  POPULATION  -  Sectors  Diagram 

Population  Projections  by  Sectors 
Graph  Population  Projections 

B.  DEVELOPMENT  PATTERNS  - 

Planning  Areas 
Route  129  By-Pass 
Town  Center 

C.  TRANSPORTATION  AND  CIRCULATION 

Streets  and  Highways:  1957  Circulation  Plan 

Proposed  Route  129  By-Pass 
Standard  Cross-Sections 
Proposed  Streets  and 
Highways  Plan 
Richmond  Street  Bridge 


D.  OPEN  SPACES  - 

M.A.P.C.  Open  Space  Diagram 
Physical  Features 
Middlesex  Canal 
'  Existing  Open  Spaces 

Open  Space  Plan 
Water  Resources 

E.  UTILITIES  -  Water  Supply  Projections 

Sewerage  Projections 

F.  FACILITIES  -  High  School  Site 
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A .  POPULATION 


All  planning  is,  of  course,  intended  to  benefit  those  now  living 
in  Wilmington  and  those  who  come  after  them.  We  need  to  know  as  much 
as  we  can  about  their  number,  their  interests  and  their  hopes.  In  the 
several  Chapters  of  Part  I  a  great  amount  of  data  has  been  presented,  - 
particularly  under  the  headings  of  Existing  Land  Uses  and  Economic  Base, 
while  some  of  the  aspirations  of  the  townspeople  are  discussed  in  the 
brief  chapter  on  the  Questionnaire.  Other  background  information  on 
the  growth  of  the  Town  and  present  population  statistics  have  been 
collected  in  the  Wilmington  Monograph  prepared  by  the  Mass.  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Development  (revised  to  May  1968).  The  figures  are  from 
the  i960  U.S.  Census  and  the  State  Census  of  1965.  The  17,011  popu¬ 
lation  figure  is  from  the  Preliminary  findings  of  the  1970  U.S.  Census. 

POPULATION  -  U.S  CENSUS 


A-l  During  the  decade  1950  to  i960,  the 
5,1*36,  or  77.2^.  There  was  an  excess  of 
same  period  there  was  a  net  in-migration 

B-l  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE 

Ratio  to  1930 


Year 

Number 

Wilmington  Boston  Met.  Area 

1910 

1,656 

U6.3% 

7U.6$ 

1920 

2,581 

6U.  3 

86.2 

1930 

1*,013 

100.0 

100.0 

191*0 

1*,61*5 

115.7 

101.9 

1915 

5,561* 

138.6 

106.6 

1950 

7,039 

175.1* 

111.2 

1955 

9,1*08 

231*.  1* 

111.1* 

I960 

12,1*75 

310.9 

119.1* 

1965 

15,261 

380.3 

119.8 

1970 

17,011 

B-3  RACIAL  DATA,  I960 

Percent  of  total 

Number  Wilmington  Boston  MA 

White 

12,1*1*3  9977$  96.6$ 

Negro 

23 

.2  3.0 

Other  9  .1  .1* 

Foreign  Stock  1*,102  32.9  1* 1.8 

Foreign  Bom  961  7.7  12. 1* 

3-6  POLITICS,  PARTY  AFFILIATION .  1966 
Total~Registered  Voters  6,528 
Registered  Democrats  33, 1$ 

Registered  Republicans  16.0$ 

Unenrolled  Voters  5  0.6$ 


ulation  of  Wilmington  increased  by 
th3  over  deaths  of  1,888.  During  this 
3,5b8  persons. 


B-2  AGE  COMPOSITION,  i960 


Age 

Number 

Percent 

Wilmington 

of  total 
Boston  M.A 

Under  5 

1,868 

15.1$ 

10.5$ 

5-13 

2,757 

22.1 

16.2 

11*  - 19 

1,071 

8.6 

8.5 

ll*  &  over 

7,830 

62.8 

73.3 

21  &  over 

6,61*6 

53.3 

63.5 

65  &  over 

739 

5.9 

10.9 

Median  Age 

21*.  8 

32.0 

Density, 

1950: 

1*12  persons  per  square  mile 

1955: 

551 

it  it 

11  n 

I960! 

730 

11  I* 

11  n 

1965 : 

893 

it  11 

it  H 

1970: 

1,000 

Of  the  1*,102  persons  of  foreign  stock 
U6. O^o  were  Canadian,  ll *,3$  Italian, 

9.0$  United  Kingdom,  7.7$  Irish  and  3*5% 
German. 

B— U  EDUCATION  (Persons  25  yrs.  old  tc  over) 
(i960)  Wilmington  Boston  MA 

Median  No.  of 


School  yrs.  completed 

— 

12.1 

Completing  less  than 

5  grades 

2.9$ 

5.2$ 

Completing  High 

School  or  more 

1*9.3$ 

53.1*$ 
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POPULA TI ON- STATE  CENSUS,  1965 


C-l  During  the  decade  of  1955  to  1965 *  the  population  of  Wilmington 
increased  by  5*853  or  62,2/->,  There  was  an  estimated  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  of  2,531,  During  this  same  period  there  was  an  estimated 
net  in-migration  of  3*322  persons. 

C-2  AGE  COMPOSITION 


Percent 


Age 

Male 

Female 

Total 

of  Total 

Under  5 

1,019 

961  ' 

2,010 

13.2 

5  -  1U 

1,961 

1,863 

3,8214. 

25.0 

15  -  19 

722 

615 

1*337 

8.8 

20  -  6h 

3,692 

3,626 

7,318 

U8.0 

65  a  over 

3U5 

1(27 

772 

5.0 

Total 

7,769 

7,1(92 

15,261 

100.0 

Population  Growth  Estimates 


There  have  been  a  variety  of  estimates  on  the  future  growth  of 
population  in  Wilmington  according  to  the  purposes  involved  and  using 
different  assumptions  concerning  controlling  influences.  These 
estimates  or  projections  include  the  studies  made  for  the  1957  General 
Plan  Report,  the  I960  School  and  Recreation  Report,  and  the  1968 
Population  Study  by  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council. 
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In  the  195>7  General  Plan  Report,  five  different  procedures  were 


followed  for  "Population  Projections  -  1955-1980"  as  follows: 

POPULATION  PROJECTIONS, 

A.  Projection  of  V/ilnint ,t  -n '  s  IIUMCRICAL  Growth 

1.  Average,  1910-1955?  projected  to  1980 

2.  "  1945-1955?  "  "  " 

3.  Assume  1^4  of  2,000  AVC0  employees  move  in 
v/ith  families  of  3.5  each 

B.  _ Projection  of  WilminL;t on1  s  RATS  of  Growth 

1.  Average  rate,  1910-1955?  projected  to  I98O 

2.  "  '•  1945-1955?  "  "  " 

C.  Combined  Rate  of  New  Building  and  Natural  Increase 

(re-figured  each  10-year  period  on  cumulative  base) 

1.  Rate  of  new  residential  building  per  1,04^0  pop.  at 
an  average  of  20/l,000  v/ith  an  average  in-i.dgrating 
population  of  2.3  per  dwelling  unit  (£,795  new  in¬ 
migrants  divided  by  1.216  new  homes,  1946-1955) 

2.  Ivatural  Increase,  15/l?000  pop. 

3.  Population  in  1950 

4.  Total,  1980 

D.  Projection  of  V/ilmingt on 1  s  Share  of  Grov/th  of  Massachusetts  Bay 

(99  cities  and  tovms  e eluding  Boston  but  including  Wilmington) 

1.  Linimumi  2,400,000  1  0.85$ 

The  minimum  expected  growth  of  Massachusetts  Bay  by  I98O 
is  2,400,000.  If  Wilmington's  rate  of  growth  levels  out 
to  the  average  for  1910-1955?  it  will  amount  to  0.85^ 
of  the  Bay 

2.  Maximum:  2,700,000  x  \,2jo 

The  maximum  expected  growth  of  Massachusetts  Bay  by 
1980  is  2,700,000.  If  Wilmington's  rate  of  growth 
continues  as  in  1945-1955?  its  share  will  be  1.2^ 

5.  Combined  Projection  of  In-migration  plus  natural  Increases 

(re— figured  each  10— year  period  on  cumulative  base* 

1.  Minimum 

a)  In-migration,  assuming  rate  of  40/l?000  pop.  continues 
until  Wilmington  density  equals  1 ,000/sq.mi. ,  then 


dropping  to  20 /l ,000  pop.  10,500 

b)  Natural  increase,  ave .  suburban  rate  •  15/l?000  pop  5 ?200 

c)  Population  in  1950  7?000 

2.  Maxi  rrum 

a)  In-migration,  at  post-v/ar  rate  of  40/l?0C0  pop.  14?500 

b)  Natural  Increase,  at  present  rate  of  20/l ,000  pop.  7,200 

c)  Population  in  1950  7?000 


16,000 

5,500 

7,000 


1955-1980 

sud-x  otal 


1,000 


TOTAL 


15 >000 
19 ,000 
16,000 

20*800 


24,000 

to 

35,000 


29,300 


20,400 

•  to 


32,400 


22,700 

to 


28,700 


RESIDENTIAL  CAPACITY  OF  WILMINGTON 

Key:  "Land.  Host  Likely  to  Succeed”:  L.U.L.S.;  "Other  Buildable  Land":  O.B.L. 
Assumed  family  Size:  3.75 

Persons/Gross  Residential  Acre:  L.M.L.S.  O.B.L, 

Zone  R,  lot  :  60,000  sq.  ft.  2.5  2.0 

Zone  A,  lot  :  22,500  6.0  5*0 

Zone  B,  lot  :  10,000  14.0  14.0 

Census  Enumeration  Districts:  9-508:  Silver  Lake}  9-692:  'Vest  Wilm. 
Center;  9-693  *  North  Wilmington;  9-694*  East  Wilmington;  9-695*  West  Wilm. 


WILMINGTON 

1950  population 
* 

S.L. 

9-508 

1,167 

16.5 

w.c. 

9-692 

1,331 

19.0 

N.W. 

9-693 

1,682 

24.0 

s.n. 

9-694 

1,456 

20.5 

w.w. 

9-695 

1,403 

20.0 

Rounded 

TOTALS 

7,000 

10C$ 

1955  estim.  increasi 
(assume  same  %) 

1 

400 

460 

570 

490 

480 

2,400 

L.M.L.S.  Acres 

90 

190 

820 

610 

450 

2,160 

L.M.L.S.  New  Pop. 

940 

1,300 

5,140 

3,740 

2,690 

13,800 

SUB-TOTAL  POP. 

2,510 

3,090 

7,390 

5,690 

4,570 

23,200 

"  100$ 

% 

11.0 

12.0 

32. C 

25.0 

20.0 

O.B.L.  Acres 

30 

30 

590 

50 

1,200 

1,900 

0.E..L.  Nev;  Pop. 

240 

150 

1,570 

250 

4,530 

6,700 

TOTAL  CAPACITY 

3,000 

3,000 

9,000 

6,000 

9,000 

30,000 

to  nearest  100  ^ 

10.0 

10.0 

30.0 

20.0 

30.0 

10056 

BUILDABLE  ACRES  and  NEW  POPULATION,  by  ZONES 


R  ZONE 

ACRES  POP. 

A  ZONE 

ACRES  POP. 

B  ZONE 

ACRES  POP. 

TOTAL 

ACRES  POP. 

Silver  Lake 
9-508  TOTAL 

60 

340 

60 

840 

120 

1,180 

Wilm.  Center 
9-692  TOTAL 

200 

1,170 

20 

280 

220 

1,450 

North  Wilm. 
9-693  TOTAL 

690 

1,485 

600 

3,490 

120 

1,680 

1,410 

6,655 

East  Wilm. 

9-694  TOTAL 

— 

_ 

650 

3,850 

10 

140 

660 

3,990 

West  Wilm. 

9-695  TOTAL 

710 

1,470 

770 

4,070 

170 

2,380 

1,650 

7,920 

WILMINGTON , 

TOT  ML  L.iu.L.  S. 

310 

775 

1*520 

9,120 

330 

4,620 

2,160 

14,515 

0.  B.  L. 

1,090 

2,180 

760 

3,800 

50 

700 

1,900 

6,680 

GRAND  TOTAL 

1,400 

2,955 

2,280 

12,920 

380 

5,320 

4,06C 

21,195 

TOTAL  BUILDABLE 

RESIDENT IALL  ZC 

NED  LAND  -  4,000 

ACRES 

FOR  22', OC 

0  PERSONS 
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Experience  since  19$$  (the  date  from  which  these  projections 
were  made)  indicates  that  the  growth  of  Wilmington  has  been  faster 
than  anticipated  with  the  Town's  Population  reaching  12, h75  in  I960 
instead  of  11, $00,  15,261  in  196$  instead  of  13,000,  and  17,011  in 
1970  instead  of  15,000. 

For  the  Report  on  "Schools,  Recreation,  Capital  Budget"  prepared  by 
Economic  Development  Associates  in  1959-60,  the  projections  developed  in  the 
General  Plan  Report  of  1957  were  up-dated  and  refined  in  13  "School  Study 
Areas"  for  "pupil  growth  in  terms  of  future  dwelling  units"  as  shown  on  the 
accompanying  map  and  table.  The  study  "indicates  that  Wilmington's  ultimate 
population  would  approximate  30,000,  Moreover  this  saturation  point  is 
likely  to  be  reached  in  the  next  20  years"  -  198oT 
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SCHOOL  STUDY  AREAS 

PUPIL  GROWTH  POTENTIAL  IN  TERM 
OF  FUTURE  DWELLING  UNITS 


ULTIMATE  DU'S 
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I960 


Table  I 

ULTIMATE  GROWTH  POTENTIAL  -  PUPIL  ENROLLMENTS  (in  terms  of  Dwell  ing  Units) 
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The  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  has  prepared  population 
projections  for  its  area  and  for  each  of  its  member  municipalities 
in  connection  with  the  Eastern  Mass.  Regional  Planning  Project. 
These  EMRPP  estimates  are  shown  on  the  following  table  from  the 
Population  Report  of  MAPC  with  the  comparable  figures  for  adjoining 
towns. 


Projected  Population  -  1990 

Report  by  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  -  April  1968 


Wilmington  compared  with  adjoining  towns 


1950 

I960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1990LO 

1990HI 

Wilmington 

7,000 

12 ,1*00 

15,500 

19,100 

23,000 

25,200 

27,000 

Woburn 

20,500 

31,200 

35,800 

l*o,l*oo 

L5,5oo 

U9.500 

5i,5oo 

Burlington 

3,300 

12,900 

19,200 

25,5oo 

2U.700 

22,900 

26,1*00 

North  Reading 

h,h00 

8,1*00 

10,200 

12,100 

11*,  1*00 

22.100 

21*,  800 

Reading 

ll*,000 

19,200 

21,600 

21*,  200 

27,100 

33, bOO 

35,5oo 

Billerica 

11,101 

17,867 

23,633 

Tewksbury 

7,505 

15,902 

18,079 

Wilmington  Projections  by  Age-Groups 

Year 

Tot.  Pop. 

0-4 

5-19 

20-44 

45-64 

65-;- 

1960 

12,400 

1,900 

3,800 

4,200 

1,800 

700 

1965 

15,500 

2,300 

5,300 

4,800 

2,300 

800 

1970 

19,100 

2,700 

6,700 

5,800 

3,000 

900 

1975 

23,000 

3,400 

8,000 

6,  700 

3, SCO 

1,100 

1990 (LO) 

25,200 

3,900 

8,  700 

8,400 

2,900 

1.300 

1990 (HI) 

27,000 

4,100 

9,400 

9,000 

3,100 

1,400 

Percent  Di 

str5.bution 

(1) 

1960 

100.0 

15.3 

30.7 

33.9 

14.5 

5.6 

1965 

100.0 

14.8 

34.2 

31.0 

14.8 

5.2 

1970 

100.0 

14.1 

35.1 

30.4 

15.7 

4.7 

1975 

100.0 

14.8 

34.8 

29.1 

16.5 

4.8 

1990 

100.0 

15.2 

34.6 

33.4 

11.6 

5.2 
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Future  Growth  Estimates 


Predictions  of  future  growth  in  population  are  easily 
misconstrued.  It  is  certain,  of  course,  that  Wilmington 
will  grow  along  with  the  rest  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  and 
the  Nation,  but  the  rate  of  growth  is  another  matter.  The 
controlling  factor  in  the  near  future  appears  to  be  the 
availability  of  land  for  subdivision,  rather  than  the  desire 
of  people  to  live  in  Wilmington.  There  is  just  no  way  of 
knowing  which  properties  may  be  available  for  subdivision  in 
five,  ten  or  fifteen  years. 


The  record  of  new  housing  starts  is  ot  interest  in  developing  an  understanding  of  population 
growth  and  the  trends.  The  significance  ol  these  data  for  projection  of  population  estimates  is 
somewhat  doubtful  because  the  construction  of  new  dwellings  is  more  often  influenced  by  the 
mortgage  interest  rates  and  the  existence  of  uncompleted  subdivision  projects  than  by  either  “the 
market  or  by  the  desires  of  potential  in-migrants  to  the  Town. 


Residential  construction  over  the  past  20  years  is  reflected  in  building  permits  which 
averaged  - 


1 40  per  year  from  1 95 1  -54 

152  per  year  from  1955-59  with  an  all-time  high  of  185  in  1955 

1  30  per  year  from  1 960-64  and 

81  per  year  from  1965-69  with  a  low  of  only  11  in  1965. 

In  spite  of  the  low  rate  of  new  housing  construction  in  recent  years,  the  world-wide 
“population  explosion”  and  concentration  in  Metropolitan  areas  make  it  appear  inevitable  that, 
whenever  the  “money  market”  permits,  there  will  be  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  residential 
building  permits  in  Wilmington. 

Many  Planning  Reports  include  figures  for  "ultimate" 
development  based  on  zoning  and  suitability  of  land.  This 
Consultant  is  highly  skeptical  of  the  value  of  such  figures 
for  general  use.  There  are  too  many  "assumptions"  which 
will  almost  certainly  change  before  the  "ultimate"  is 
reached.  It  might  be  "assumed",  for  example,  that  "buildable" 
land  will  all  be  developed,  as  now  provided  in  the  Zoning 
By-Law.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  long  before  any 
maximum  is  reached  the  pressure  to  relax  the  lot-size  standard 
becomes  overpowering  and  smaller  lots  or  higher  densities  are 
permitted.  For  example.  If  garden  apartments  are  allowed 
higher  densities  are  almost  certain  to  result.  It  is  plausible, 
however,  that  "holding  capacity"  studies  may  be  useful  in 
analysis  of  particular  areas.  Accordingly,  for  this  "701 
Planning  Project"  a  study  of  Development  Capacities  was 
undertaken. 
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Development  Capacities 


For  the  current  study  Mr,  Roy  Mann  and  Mr,  Duncan  I.  Hughes  calculated 
the  areas  in  Wilmington  already  "developed",  the  unbuild able  lands,  the 
remaining  "buildable"  areas  and  the  present  Zoning  Districts  for  the  same 
"Study  Areas"  or  Sectors  of  the  Town  (with  one  minor  change)  and  for  the 
Town  as  a  whole. 

For  the  "developed"  areas  data  has  been  taken  from  the  1968  Map 
of  Existing  Land  Uses  prepared  by  Mr,  Stephen  Bartlett  and  Charles  Thomas  Jr. 
and  broken  down  under  headings  for  use  by  Residence,  Business,  Industry, 
Public  Buildings  and  Developed  Public  Open  Space. 

The  acreage  by  Zones  was  calculated  by  the  Town 
Engineer  -  Arthur  harding  -  and  adapted  in  our  study  to 
the  Sectors  and  use  headings. 

The  calculation  for  "unbuildable"  vacant  land  was  made  from  the 
Wetlands  Map  prepared  by  Whitman  and  Howard  for  the  Wilmington  Conservation 
Commission  in  1967  -  with  some  "interpretation"  after  comparison  with  the 
Existing  Land  Use  Map, 

Sectors  1-13,  as  indicated  on  the  attached  map,  are  the  same  as  those 
used  in  the  I960  School  and  Recreational  Facilities  report,  except  for  two 
modifications:  sector  S-9  includes  the  triangle  of  land  northwest  of  the 
Route  93-Route  125  interchange  (part  of  S-ll  in  the  I960  report),  and 
sector  3-12  is  now  divided  into  S-12a  and  S-12b,  on  either  side  of  Boston 
Maine  Andover  line. 

The  total  area  of  the  Town  is  10,930  acres,  or  just  over  17  square  miles. 

The  right-of-way  of  Interstate  Route  93  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  lines 
account  for  approximately  670  acres.  Of  the  remainder,  or  10,260  acres, 
approximately  25$  is  wetland.  Of  the  75$  of  the  town's  area  that  is  not  wet, 
it  can  be  expected  that  10$  will  ultimately  be  required  for  roads. 

The  Developed  Areas,  zoned  for  residence,  were  recorded  by  Sectors  and 
Zoning  Districts  in  a  table  which  is  included  in  Part  I  -  Existing  Land  Uses. 

The  total  acreage  of  developed  residential  area  is  given  there  as  2091  acres 
as  contrasted  with  2132  in  the  following  Table  A  which  shows  the  total 
acreages  for  the  Town  as  developed,  buildable  or  unbuildable: 
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Developed  Land 


Res*  Bus.  Ind.  Pub.B*  Dev.Op.Sp* 


Vacant 


Total 


Buildable  Unbuildable 


2132  159  26 9 

62 

1)30 

1)837 

2371 

10,260 

Rights  of  Way  - 

1-93  and  RR 

670 

10,930 

Table  A  shows  a  breakdown  of  1968  land  use  by  sector  and  zone.  Within 
each  sector  zone,  all  land  uses  are  indicated,  including  non-conforming  uses, 
to  the  nearest  acre.  "Unbuildable"  land  is  more  or  less  equivalent  to  wetland. 
"Public  buildings"  include  schools,  churches,  and  official  town  buildings,  as 
well  as  associated  parking  areas.  "Developed  public  open  space"  includes  parks, 
playfields,  other  undeveloped  parts  of  school  grounds,  including  the  pumping 
areas  and  well-fields  associated  with  schools  in  sector  3j  utility  rights-of- 
way,  and  the  town  cemetery.  Some  wetlands  are  thus  included  in  this  category. 


WILMINGTON  DEVELOPMENT  CAPACITIES 
LAND  AREAS  BY  SECTORS  AND  USES 
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Notes:  a.  cf.  Soils  -  Severe  limitations  -  2,907;  b.  Sum  of  Developed  and  Vacant,  not  area  of  Zoning  District; 

c.  Plus  670  -  R/Ws  and  -  d.  Does  not  add  due  to  rounding 


Future  Uses  of  Buildable  Land 


Table  B  shows  the  present  town-wide  acreages  of  developed  land  by 
land  use  (derived  from  Table  A),  the  additional  buildable  land  that  will 
probably  be  used  for  each  category ^  derived  a)  by  straight-line  pro¬ 
jections  from  1968  proportions  of  land-use  within  developed  areas),  and 
b)  by  scale  and  planimeter  from  1968  Land  Use  Map,  and  the  totals  of 
present  and  future  areas. 


TABLE  B 

WILMINGTON  DEVELOPMENT  CAPACITIES 
FUTURE  USE  OF  1968  BUILDABLE  LAND 


Straight-Line 

Projection 

(Gross  Areas) 

Future  Use 

1968  Acreage 

Developed 

Buildable  Land 

Unbuildable  Land 

Town 

Totals 

By  Land  Use  Class 

Land 

by  Ratios 

by  Scale 

Table  A 

Ratio 

Scale 

Residential 

2132 

3375 

3801 

1961 

5507 

78914 

Business 

159 

252 

100 

11 

hll 

270 

Industry 

269 

U26 

936 

399 

695 

I6OI4 

Pub.  Bldgs. 

62 

102 

16I4 

Developed  Pub. 

1(92 

Open  Space 

U30 

682 

1112 

Unbuildable  Land 

2371 

Total  Acreage 

3052 

W37 

Ii837 

2371 

10260 

10260 

Rights  of  Way 

-  1-9?  and  RR 

670 

10930 

By  Zoning 

Class 

1968  Acreage 

1968  Developed 

Unbuildable 

Buildable 

Rural  - 

R 

2507 

213 

1U6U 

Resid.  - 

SRA 

?U83 

1367 

1961 

2087 

Resid.  - 

SRB 

909 

511 

2?0 

Bus. 

NB 

26 

10 

11 

100 

Bus . 

GB 

198 

75 

Industry  - 

im 

1807 

308 

399 

936 

10930 

2U8U 

2371 

1(837 

Pub.  Bldg.  *  Open  h92 

]  1-15 


2976 


These  tables  show  undeveloped  "Buildable"  Area  now  zoned  for: 


Residential  Business  Industry  Total 

3801  100  936  h837  Acres 

Although  a  percentage  of  this  "buildable"  area  will  have  to  be  used 
for  streets  and  other  public  uses,  there  is  room  in  Wilmington  for 
substantial  potential  increases  for  each  of  the  residential,  business 
and  industrial  categories  in  the  Town  as  a  whole  but  with  huge  differences 
among  the  thirteen  neighborhoods  or  sectors  according  to  the  amounts  of 
existing  development  and  wetlands.  It  should  be  stressed  that  these  figures 
reflect  the  present  zoning  which  is  always  subject  to  change. 

From  these  same  calculations  on  Buildable  Areas,  estimates  of 
"potential”  population  growth  were  also  developed. 


Future  Population  Distribution  by  Neighborhoods  and  Zones 


To  estimate  potential  population  in  each  of  the  Sectors  or  neighbor¬ 
hoods,  Mr.  Hughes  has  first  estimated  a  1968  figure,  and  then  projected 
the  numbers  of  dwelling  units  which  might  be  constructed  on  "buildable" 
land  under  the  requirements  of  the  present  (1968)  Zoning  By-Law.  Using 
the  procedures  outlined  in  the  Appendix,  the  following  summary  figures 
emerge  for  the  Town  as  a  whole  assuming  the  retention  of  current  zoning :- 


Est.D.Us 

Est .Pop. 

Pot .D  .Us 

Pot. New 

Total 

Total 

1968 

1968 

New 

Pop. 

D.Us 

Pop. 

5037 

17,100 

571U 

19,U77 

10,302 

36,877 

These  figures  are  broken  down  in  Table  C  and  on  the 
accompanying  chart  by  Sectors  or  Neighborhoods,  and  in 
Table  D  by  Zoning  Districts  so  that  they  can  be  further 
studied  to  estimate  timing  of  development  to  these 
"ultimate"  totals. 
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TABLE  C 


WILMINGTON  DEVELOPMENT  CAPACITIES 
FUTURE  POPULATION  -  GIVEN  PRESENT  ZONING 
By  Sectors  or  Neighborhoods 


1968 

Estimate 

Pop. 


1. 

N.W.  no.  of  RR 

291* 

2. 

N.W.  w.  of  L.Br. 

936 

3. 

W.  Lubbers  to  Mill 

2,556 

h. 

Silver  Lake 

2,998 

5. 

S.W.  Mill  to  Maple 

71*3 

6. 

S.W.  of  RR 

100 

7. 

S.E. 

1,8UU 

8. 

N.E. 

2,162 

9. 

W.  of  1-93 

1,568 

10. 

N.  of  Rt.  125 

131 

11. 

N.W.  -  Salem 

90 

12a 

Center 

1,606 

12b 

180 

13. 

Center 

2,193 

17,1*00 

Potential 


Buildable 

New 

Total 

Acres 

Pop. 

Pop. 

70 

1*27 

721 

290 

938 

1,871* 

502 

2,71*1 

5,297 

31*9 

3,1*76 

6,h7h 

66 5 

2,937 

3,680 

28 

161 

261 

28U 

1,71*7 

3,591 

172 

959 

3,121 

335 

2,170 

3,738 

638 

1,1*53 

1,581* 

158 

361 

1*51 

165 

1,11*8 

2,751* 

8 

h9 

229 

1 

910 

3,103 

3,801 

19,1*77 

36,377 
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WILMINGTON  j 

EXISTING  &  ULTIMATE  f 
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WILMINGTON  DEVELOPMENT  CAPACITIES 
FUTURE  POPULATION  -  GIVEN  PRESENT  ZONING 
By  Zoning  Class 
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It  must  be  emphasized  that  these  calculations  of 
Development  Capacities  are  not  Predictions  of  population 
growth,  but,  like  the  earlier  Population  Projections  of 
the  1957  General  Plan  and  the  I960  School  Study,  provide 
background  information.  These  calculations,  it  must  be 
repeated,  assume  the  continuance  of  the  present  1968 
Zoning,  which  will  almost  certainly  be  changed  long  before 
the  population  reaches  anything  like  36,000.  Changes  in 
boundaries  or  to  allow  apartments  or  to  change  minimum  lot- 
sizes  would  increase  "capacities "  and  population;  while 
acquisition  or  control  of  additional  acreage  for  open  space, 
well  fields  or  other  public  purposes,  or  rezoning  currently 
residential  districts  to  Industrial  Use  would  reduce  those 
figures . 

These  calculations  generally  confirm  the  1957  and.  I960 
estimates  of  a  probable  maximum  figure  for  ultimate 
development,  but  it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  rate  of 
growth  in  any  one  of  the  13  sectors,  while  it  might  some 
day  reach  the  "ultimate",  will  vary  greatly  according  to 
accessibility  and  when  properties  are  available  or 
subdivided. 

With  due  recognition  of  the  fallibility  of  all 
projection  techniques,  and  using  all  of  the  sources  of 
data  cited  above,  the  following  chart  shows  the  past 
record  and  alternative  projections  -  with  a  bracket  of 
high  and  low  -  for  the  future  population  of  Wilmington. 

The  lower  estimate  should  be  useful  in  figuring  added 
taxable  values,  and  the  higher  estimate  in  allowances  for 
facilities  and  utilities. 

096-9) 
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APPENDIX 


PROCEDURES  for  ESTIMATE  POTENTIAL  POPULATION 

By  Duncan  I .  Hughes 


1.  Estimate  of  Current  (1968)  Population  Distribution  among 
Neighborhoods . 

The  total  1968  population  in  Wilmington  is  estimated 
here  on  the  basis  of  the  I960  and  1965  population  as 
determined  by  the  U.S.  Census  and  the  Massachusetts  Census 
of  Cities  and  Towns.  These  two  census  figures  are  assumed 
to  be  closely  comparable,  since  Wilmington  has  no 
institutional  living  quarters  (schools,  military  housing, 
penal  institutions,  hospitals,  etc),  often  the  source  of 
significant  discrepancies. 

Prom  I960  to  1965  the  population  of  the  Town  increased 
from  approximately  12,14-00  to  approximately  15,500,*  for  an 
average  annual  growth  rate  of  620  persons  per  year. 
Extrapolating  the  1960-65  trend  to  1968  yields  an  estimated 
total  population  of  17,14-00.  Assuming  an  average  household 
size  of  3.5  persons  per  dwelling  unit,  the  estimated  total 
number  of  dwelling  units  is  I4. , 960 . 

Distribution  of  1968  dwelling  units  among  the  several 
neighborhoods  is  approximated  by  determining  what  the 
zoning  would  allow  in  areas  zoned  R,  SRA,  and  SRB  and 
currently  occupied  by  residences.  Gross  residential  areas 
were  measured  from  the  1968  Land  Use  Map  and  divided  by  the 
minimum  lot  size  per  dwelling  unit  allowed  by  the  zoning 
ordinance  -  60,000  sq.  ft.  in  R  zones,  20,000  sq.  ft.  in 
SRA  zones,  and  10,000  sq.  ft.  in  SRB  zones.  The  number  of 
dwelling  units  thus  derived  totals  5,038* 

An  Estimate  of  population  for  each  neighborhood  is 
computed  by  multiplying  the  total  population  17,400  by  the 
ratio  of  the  approximate  number  of  dwelling  units  in  the 
neighborhood  divided  by  the  approximate  town  total  of 
dwelling  units,  5*038.  The  resulting  population  estimates 
are  listed  under  the  heading  ”1968  Est.  Pop.”  -  Tables  C  and 
D. 


Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council,  Projected  Population  1990, 
prepared  by  the  MAPC ,  Boston,  Mass.;  April  1968;  p5  C-54* 
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2.  Estimate  of  Potential  Population  Distribution  among 
Neighborhoods,  Based  on  Current  (1968)  Zoning 
Ordinance. 

Using  the  1968 .Land  Use  Map,  the  amounts  of  vacant, 
buildable  land  in  R,  SRA,  and  SRB  zones  were  measured. 
Assuming  that  these  areas  in  the  future  will  be  entirely 
devoted  to  residential  development  -  after  10$  of  the  area 
has  been  given  to  streets  -  at  the  minimum  density  allowed 
by  the  1968  Zoning  Ordinance  (neglecting  non-conforming 
uses),  and  assuming  an  average  household  size  of  3*5 
persons  in  every  neighborhood,  the  population  capacities 
of  undeveloped  land  are  computed  for  each  neighborhood. 

Total  population  capacity  -  including  existing  plus 
future  development  -  is  listed  under  the  heading 
"Potential  Total  Pop."  The  total  potential  population  in 
Wilmington,  assuming  retention  of  current  zoning  standards 
and  neglecting  the  incidence  of  undersized  lots,  is  36,877 
persons . 
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B.  DEVELOPMENT  PATTERNS 


The  patterns  and  shapes  of  the  presently  “developed”  areas  in  Wilmington  re.'lect  these 
physical  conditions  and  features,  the  controlling  forces  at  the  times  of  settlement  and 
development,  and  the  timing  and  types  of  transportation  facilities  which  have  been  provided. 


The  extensive  wetlands  and  “low  topography”  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Ipswich  River  have 
effectually  limited  and  shaped  “developments”  on  the  uplands  or  to  areas  which  could  be 
economically  drained  or  safeguarded  against  floods.  Four  major  tributaries  of  the  Ipswich  River, 
with  the  swamps  along  them  have  divided  the  uplands  into  “neighborhoods”  or  developed  areas. 
The  order  ot  settlement  of  the  uplands  also  has  reflected  the  soils,  -  their  value  for  agriculture  or 
their  ability  to  absorb  sanitary  wastes  from  building  developments. 


The  early  settlers  in  New  England  invariably  sought  out  the  best  agricultural  soils  in  order  to 
assure  their  self-sutficiency  or  survival  in  the  pre-industrial  era.  They  were  also  attracted  to 

“falling  water”  for  their  lumber  and  grist  mills.  Since  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  choices  by 
men  of  places  to  live  have  been  more  influenced  by  accessibility  to  where  they  were  employed, 
where  they  shopped,  or  where  educational,  recreational  and  other  facilities  were  available. 


Transportation  facilities  in  successive  periods  of  Wilmington’s  history  have  been  a  third 
major  factor  in  the  location  and  timing  of  development.  The  Town’s  present  “patterns”  can  be 
traced  to  the  earliest  roads,  to  the  construction  of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  and  to  the  several 
railroads  which  traversed  the  area  in  the  middle  1800’s.  Then  followed  the  “Street  Railway  Era” 
which  also  provided  routes  across  Wilmington  from  Boston  to  the  Merrimack  Valley  Cities,  and 
provoked  a  rash  of  speculative  subdivision  projects.  Now,  in  the  “Automobile  Age”,  we  have 
become  dependent  on  trucks  and  cars  -  which,  for  their  numbers  and  speeds,  require  new  and 
wider  roads  and  expressways,  as  well  as  parking  areas.  Development  -  particularly  for  business  and 
industry  -  depends  on  one  or  another  of  these  transportation  facilities  and  is  stimulated  by  their 
existence  and  efficiency.  The  significance  of  these  transportation  factors  is  evidenced  in 
Wilmington  by  the  rapid  growth  of  industry  near  and  since  the  opening  of  Interstate  93. 


The  full  story  is  told  in  Part  I  of  this  Report  in  the 
Chapters  on  Natural  Features  and  Historical  Background. 

These  and  other  forces  are  still  operating  in  Wilmington 
as  pressures  for  more  development  mount  with  the  ’’population 
explosion”  and  the  spreading  of  all  the  metropolitan  areas  in 
the  country.  Countervailing  forces  are  also  at  work  in 
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shaping  the  patterns  of  Wilmington  through  actions  to  protect 
natural  features  in  Conservation  Areas  and  Wellfields,  to 
provide  school  and  recreation  sites  or  to  guide  development 
under  provisions  of  the  Zoning  By-Law* 

The  resulting  distribution  of  land  uses  in  1968  is 
described  in  the  Chapter  on  Existing  Land  Uses  in  Part  I  of 
this  report  and  illustrated  by  the  Map  of  Land  Uses  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Bartlett  and  Thomas.  In  that  Chapter  and  in  the 
preceding  Population  Chapter  the  reader  will  find  references 
to  the  Sectors  or  Neighborhoods  of  Wilmington  as  originally 
established  in  the  1957  and.  I960  Planning  Reports  and  used 
then  and  in  this  Report  for  studies  of  Development  Capacities. 
Those  Sectors  are  defined  by  the  barriers  provided  by  the 
major  streams,  railroad  lines,  and  Interstate  93* 

The  same  Sectors  or  Neighborhoods  are  the  basis  for  the 
Planning  Areas  discussed  in  a  later  Chapter. 


1.  Guidance  of  Development 


A  primary  purpose  of  a  General  Plan  is  to  present  a 
picture  of  how  a  Town  or  City  might  appear  if  public  and 
private  actions  for  change  and  improvements  can  be  moved 
towards  agreed  Common  Goals.  The  General  Plan  presented 
with  this  Report  is  pointed  towards  the  Goals  stated  In  the 
Introduction,  and  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the 
community  can  influence  and  guide  the  forces  of  change  and 
development  to  reach  those  Goals. 


It  is  impossible  to  predict  for  any  extensive  period  in  the  future  what  properties  may  be  on 
the  market  for  development.  In  the  preparation  of  long  range  plans  for  a  community  it  is, 
therefore,  necessaiy  to  assume  that  anything  can  happen”,  and  to  try  to  influence  change  in  an 
orderly  fashion  for  the  long  range  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 


Under  our  American  culture  the  powers  of  the  Town  and  public  agencies  to  control  the 
direction  and  timing  of  community  growth  are  severely  limited.  We  Americans,  having 
“conquered  the  wilderness”  and  profited  mightily  from  the  constant  increase  in  land  values  over 
three  centuries,  have  strong  views  about  private  property  and  the  “right  to  do  with  our  own 
whatever  we  please.”  It  has  been  said  that  “Americans  have  a  ‘Divine  Right’  to  speculate  in  land.” 


These  attitudes  are  in  marked  contrast  to  those  in  older  civilizations  and  cultures  -  such  as 
those  of  Europe,  where  public  policies  of  taxation  and  more  direct  controls  have  limited 
speculation  in  land.  Where  we  regard  land  as  just  a  “Commodity”,  they  put  more  stress  on  the 
public  interest  in  the  essential  aspects  of  life  -  land,  water,  and  air. 
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To  influence  and  guide  the  forces  of  change  and  development,  Massachusetts  Cities  and 
Towns  have  some  “planning  tools”  -  which  are  unfortunately  limited  in  effectiveness  but  the 
best  available.  They  include  some  controls  under  the  Police  Power,  the  authority  to  acquire  ai  d 
hold  properties  for  public  purposes,  and  the  choice,  in  some  instances,  of  whether  to  provide  or 
withhold  public  improvements  and  services.  The  Town  should  exercise  all  the  authority  it  cun 
muster  to  guide  development  under: 

A.  The  Police  Power,  through: 

1.  Zoning  Regulations,  controlling  uses  of  lands  and  buildings,  including  densities  of 
land  use,  heights  of  buildings  and  yards,  etc.; 

2.  Health  Regulations,  -  particularly  in  relation  to  disposal  of  wastes,  -  both  sanitary 
and  otherwise; 

3.  Building  and  Housing  Codes,  -  for  safety  and  health; 

4.  Subdivision  Regulations,  with  requirements  for  installation  of  improvements  and 
facilities  directly  serving  new  lots;  and  maintaining  standards  at  least  equal  to  those 
of  neighboring  towns. 

5.  Official  Map  to  define  the  responsibility  of  the  Town  for  “Paper  Streets”,  to 
protect  the  bed  of  mapped  streets  and  proposed  parks  and  to  encourage 
re-subdivision  of  areas.-  to  eliminate  sub-standard  lots. 

B.  Public  Ownership  of  Lands  and  rights-in-land,  including  authority  to: 

1.  Acquire,  develop  and  maintain  properties  for  Open  Spaces,  Conservation,  Rec¬ 
reation,  Schools  and  Public  Facilities;  and  to 

2.  Lay  out  Streets  and  Building  Lines. 

C.  Public  Action  for  Urban  Renewal  and  Development. 

D.  Provision  or  Withholding  of  Facilities  and  Services  such  as 

1.  Schools,  2.  Water,  3.  Sewer,  4.  Waste  Collection  and  Disposal,  and  5.  Public 

Buildings,  -  guided  in  part  by: 

E.  A  Capital  Improvement  Budget  or  Program  to  provide  and  time  the  investments  by  the 

Town  in  capital  projects  so  as  to  encourage  the  orderly  development  of  the  Town. 

Parts  III,  IV  and  V  of  this  Report  -  (separately  submitted)  include  detailed  recommendations 
on  Zoning,  Subdivision  Regulations  and  Capital  Budget  -  respectively,  but  the  relationship  of 
those  proposals  to  the  Patterns  of  Development  are  discussed  below. 

As  noted  above,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  in  what  order  areas  in  Wilmington  will  be 
developed  for  residence,  business  or  industry,  because  properties  come  on  the  market  when  an 
advantageous  sale  may  be  possible  or  an  estate  has  to  be  broken  up  to  satisfy  the  heirs.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  property  owners  and  Town  Officials  should  know  what  areas  should  be 
reserved  for  public  purposes  and  what  future  streets  and  highways  should  be  provided,  as  well  as 
what  densities  and  distribution  of  population  must  be  served  with  schools,  water,  sewer  and  other 
public  facilities.  The  General  Plan  presents  proposals  and  recommendations  to  those  ends.  As  part 
of  the  process  of  continuous  planning  and  from  time  to  time,  as  one  or  another  area  or  section  of 
Wilmington  is  affected  by  a  proposed  development,  sketch  plans  for  alternative  arrangements  of 
streets,  open  spaces,  lots  and  services  will  be  needed  in  order  to  check  specific  projects  against  the 
long-range  needs  of  the  larger  area  in  which  the  specific  project  is  located. 
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The  Zoning  By-Law  of  Wilmington  and  the  Zoning  Map  further  divide  the  Town  among  six 
kinds  of  district  j  according  to  uses:  -  three  for  different  densities  of  residential  development,  two 


for  business  and  one  for  industry.  All  of  the  Town  falls  in  one  or  another  of  these  districts 
regardless  of  public  ownership  or  physical  fitness.  In  the  areas  zoned  tor  industry,  only  dwellings 
which  are  “accessory"’  to  the  industrial  uses  of  the  property  are  permitted,  so  that  the  Industrial 
Districts  are  in  effect  separate  “sections”  and  constitute  further  barriers  between  and  defining 
residential  “neighborhoods.”  Similarly  the  General  Business  Districts,  because  of  their  location 
on  principal  transportation  routes,  tend  to  reinforce  the  barriers  between  “neighborhoods.” 


In  order  to  further  shape  the  patterns  of  development  into  “Neighborhoods”  -  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  development  against  floods,  pollution,  etc.,  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  “Flood 
Plain  District”  to  the  Zoning  Map  applying  initially  to  areas  subject  to  flooding  along  the  main 
streams,  but  extended  to  other  wetlands  as  flood  data  becomes  available  from  surveys  or  the 
anticipated  report  by  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers.  A  form  of  Conservancy  Zoning  is 
recommended  for  the  extensive  headwater  swamps.  Under  the  “Open  Space  Plan”,  discussed 
fcc.ow,  Flood  Plain  and  Conservancy  Zoning  would  be  backed  up  by  Conservation  Easements  and 
f*  c  title  public  ownership  of  much  of  the  wetlands.  Whatever  the  Town  does  to  protect  its 
1  -et-ands  against  unwise  development,  the  State  will  also  be  acting  under  the  Hatch  Act  and  the 
inland  Wetlands  Act  through  the  issuance  of  “Orders”  limiting  uses  and  changes  in  wet  areas. 


Around,  within  and  among  the  neighborhoods  or  areas  proposed  for  development  there  are 
or  will  be  public  or  semipublic  properties  devoted  to  public  or  institutional  purposes.  To 
recognize  the  importance  of  those  purposes  to  the  community,  and  to  guide  land  uses  and 
developments  within  those  properties  a  second  new  “Institutional  or  Public  Use”  District  is 
proposed  to  be  added  to  the  Zoning  Map  which  will  include  the  well-fieids,  conservation  areas, 
schools  and  recreation  grounds,  church  properties  and  other  institutions  which  may  locate  in  the 
Town. 

2.  Residential  Development 

There  is  an  enormous  backlog  of  demand  for  housing  around 
every  metropolitan  center  in  the  United  States  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  continues  to  ’’explode.”  The  share  of  the  increase 
around  Boston  which  will  seek  residence  in  Wilmington  will 
depend  more  on  availability  of  properties  and  prices  than  on 
’’demand.  ” 

While  the  long  range  prospects  for  "development’1  of 
different  parts  of  the  Town  are  unpredictable,  the  short  range 
is  quite  another  story.  Nowadays  most  subdivisions  are 
developed  by  a  "Builder"  who  constructs  houses  for  sale.  His 
profits  are  uncertain  until  all  of  the  lots  in  his  subdivision 
have  been  built  upon.  We  can  safely  predict,  therefore,  that 
the  next  areas  where  building  will  take  place  are  those 
subdivisions  which  are  being  developed  by  a  "Builder"  and  which 
still  include  vacant  lots.  These  "Subdivisions"  are  widely 
scattered  over  the  Town. 

Next  in  order  will  presumably  follow  the  areas  for  which 
Preliminary  Plans  have  been  filed  with  the  Planning  Board. 

These  areas  include  extensions  of  previously  approved  subdivisions 
and  additional  scattered  projects.  It  must  be  anticipated  that 
still  further  scatter  of  housing  developments  will  take  place 
to  accommodate  the  demand  for  single-family  houses. 
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The  present  (1970)  Zoning  in  Wilmington  provides  for 
exclusively  single-family  homes  on  lots  of  from  10,000 
(3RB)  to  22,500  (SRA)  to  60,000  square  feet  (R).  The  larger 
size  minimum  lot  sizes  are  strongly  supported  by  the  voters^ 
in  order  to  preserve  the  "character"  of  the  Town  and  to 
postpone  and  later  to  minimize  the  costs  of  sewerage  facili¬ 
ties.  The  soil  conditions  disclosed  in  the  Soil  Survey 
severely  limit  the  intensity  of  development  in  most  of  the 
Town  without  seiners. 

Of  course  there  are  structures  in  Wilmington  which 
house  more  than  one  family  -  either  non- conforming  from 
before  Zoning  went  in  effect  or  permitted  by  Special  Permit 
or  Variance  granted  by  the  Board  of  Appeals.  In  the  I960 
Census  only  ]q%  of  the  dwelling  units  in  Town  were  in  buildings 
with  more  than  one  family. 

The  extent  and  characteristics  of  existing  residential 
development  are  reviewed  in  the  Chapter  on  Existing  Land 
Uses  in  Part  I  of  this  Report,  in  relation  to  the  Zoning 
Districts.  No  major  changes  in  the  Zoning  requirements  or 
map  are  proposed  for  the  single-family  residential  districts,- 
al though  minor  adjustments  will  certainly  be  required.  Some 
of  them  are  commented  upon  in  the  chapter  on  Planning  Areas. 

As  noted  above  and  In  earlier  Chapters,  V/ilmington  is 
now  overwhelmingly  a  single-family  residence  community,  but 
pressures  have  been  building  up  over  the  past  ten  years  to 
permit  Garden  Apartments  or  Planned  Unit  Developments  with 
a  variety  of  housing  types. 

Factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the 
desirability  of  "Apartment" Zoning  or  Planned  Unit  Developments 
include  questions  of  Social  and  Economic  Policies  and  Problems 
associated  with  all  kinds  of  intensified  land  use  as  well  as 
with  particular  multiple-unit  housing  and  "cluster"  developments. 


Social  Policy  has  been  Invoked  as  justification  for  a 
variety  of  housing  types  in  all  suburban  communities,  and 
particularly  for  "low  and  middle  income  housing"  for  the  elderly, 
public  employees,  and  young  people.  Unfortunately  the  proponents 
of  mixed  housing  types  have  mounted  an  attack  on  "large  lot" 
zoning  and  what  they  call  "Snob  Zoning"  instead  of  emphasizing 
the  positive  arguments  for  their  cause.  Cf  course,  large  lot 
zoning  can  be  (and  perhaps  may  have  been)  used  in  some  communi¬ 
ties  to  slow  down  growth  or  to  discriminate  against  middle  and 
low  income  families,  but  that  Is  not  a  valid  argument  against 
all  requirements  for  large  lots.  There  is  a  proper  place  for 
large  lots  -  in  fact  for  a  variety  of  sizes  of  lots  -  according 
to  varying  conditions  of  site,  3oils,  accessibility,  etc.  One 
of  these  conditions  may  properly  be  the  special  quality  or 
individuality  of  the  Town  or  part  of  the  Town. 
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The  arguments  in  favor  of  mixed  housing  types  are  persuasive 
when  they  stress  the  traditional  social  and  democratic  policies 
of  our  Country.  To  function  effectively,  the  democratic  process 
depends  on  understanding  and  communication  among  citizens  with 
different  backgrounds,  values  and  purposes.  Segregation  by 
income  is  as  detrimental  to  such  understanding  as  segregation 
by  "race,  religion  or  country  of  national  origin."  A  basic 
strength  of  our  New  England  Town  Meeting  has  always  been  that 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  -  from  "squire"  to  "Town 
drunk"  -  shared  and  understood  the  problems  and  responsibilities 
of  their  common  lives. 

How  far  "Apartments"  can  contribute  to  understanding  and  to 
the  "common  lives"  of  people  in  a  single  town  -  is  open  to 
question,  for  it  is  yet  to  be  shown  that  occupants  of  apartments 
are  any  more  neighborly  than  people  in  single-family  homes; 
nor  is  it  clear  that  apartment  dwellers  are  any  more  "civic 
conscious"  than  other  citizens. 

There  is  also  a  serious  question  as  to  the  desirability 
of  uniform  application  of  any  Social  Policy.  Must  all  towns 
be  and  look  alike?  Or  should  we  emphasize  individuality  and 
uniqueness?  Perhaps  there  are  enough  apartments  in  neighboring 
towns  and  Wilmington  should  be  "different."  After  all,  our 
New  England  inheritance  places  as  much  if  not  more  emphasis  on 
Individual  character  and  responsibility  as  it  does  on  under¬ 
standing  and  sharing  in  "common  lives." 

If  an  objective  of  "multiple-unit  housing"  is  to  provide 
accommodations  for  "low  and  middle  income  families"  there  are 
further  questions  to  be  resolved  concerning  the  relative 
desirability  of  apartments  or  other  housing  forms  and  the  costs 
and  rentals  for  different  kinds  of  housing.  For  example,  -  if 
housing  is  sought  for  families  seeking  to  escape  from  an  urban 
"ghetto",  is  it  wise  or  good  to  group  them  together  in  a 
"project"  or  scatter  them  through  the  community?  If  housing 
for  these  groups  is  going  to  be  "subsidized",  are  construction 
costs  of  a  developer  the  best  way  to  apply  the  subsidy  or  should 
aid  be  in  the  form  of  rent  supplements? 


Economic  Policy  is  also  involved  in  the  question  of 
Apartment  Zoning  -  for  there  are  both  benefits  and  costs  to  be 
assayed  for  the  Town,  Developer,  Community  and  occupants  of 
multi-family  development  projects. 

For  the  Town,  new  "apartments”  would  add  to  the  Tax  Base; 
but  would  the  increased  tax  returns  cover  the  added  costs  of 
schooling,  police  and  fire  protection,  installation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  roads,  water,  sewers,  etc?  How  far  is  the  Town 
justified  in  going  with  road,  water  and  sewer  projects  to  serve 
"apartments"  as  contrasted  with  single-family  dwellings? 
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An  investigation  of  the  costs  to  the  community  of  high- 
versus  low-density  dwelling  units  may  well  reveal  that 
certain  kinds  of  high-density  housing  represent  less  of  a 
burden  to  the  tax  payers  than  does  single-family  housing. 

Among  the  relevant  costs  are:  miles  of  street  and  utility 
lines  per  dwelling  unit  and  lengths  of  trash  collection, 
snowplow  and  police  patrol  per  dwelling  unit.  If  the  high- 
density  housing  is  principally  studio  apartments  and  one- 
and  two -bedroom  units,  the  odds  are  that  there  will  be 
fewer  school-age  children  per  d.u.  than  in  a  like  number 
of  three  bedroom  apartments  or  single  family  houses. 

For  the  Developer,  who  usually  is  chiefly  interested  in 
building  and  selling  rather  than  in  continued  operation,  the 
profits  on  his  investment  are  closely  related  to  the  intensity 
of  land  use  which  is  allowed  and  to  the  shares  of  his  costs 
which  can  be  put  on  the  Town  or  on  the  persons  to  whom  he  might 
sell  or  rent  the  properties.  In  the  first  case  the  same 
questions  arise  as  noted  for  the  Town  concerning  roads,  water  and 
sewer;  and  for  the  developer’s  successors  in  ownership  there  are 
questions  as  to  who  is  responsible  for  care  and  maintenance  of 
grounds,  roads,  parking,  as  well  as  the  structures  in  the  project. 

For  the  Occupants  of  Multi-Family  Housing  Units,  rentals 
will,  of  course,  reflect  the  costs  of  construction  and  the 
costs  of  operation  and  maintenance  including  heat,  utilities , 
and  custodial  service.  With  the  present  high  costs  of 
construction  and  interest  rates  there  is  no  prospect  of 
rentals  within  the  reach  of  middle-income  families  (let  alone 
low-income)  without  substantial  subsidies. 

Among  the  Problems  to  be  faced  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
is  Intensity  of  Development  whether  for  residence,  business  or 
industry.  Large  numbers  of  people,  living,  shopping,  or 
working  in  a  limited  area  create  traffic  problems  as  well  as 
health  and  safety  situations  which  require  community  action  for 
new  facilities  or  for  "controls”,  or  both.  If  the  Town  expects 
to  gain  by  increased  tax  returns  from  industrial  or  apartment 
projects  it  must  recognize  the  responsibilities  and  costs  that 
go  along  with  the  benefits. 

For  Traffic  these  responsibilities  and  costs  include  the 
widening  and  improvement  of  access  roads  -  sometimes  at  some 
distance  from  the  "Project.”  To  minimize  those  costs,  intensive 
development  projects  should  be  concentrated  in  areas  most  easily 
served  from  Interstate  93* 

For  Health,  it  is  clear  that  for  any  aggregation  of  housing, 
commercial  or  industrial  projects,  special  arrangements  must  be 
made  for  disposal  of  wastes,  -  both  sanitary  sewage  and  solid 
was  tes . 

Theoretically,  sanitary  wastes  might  be  disposed  through  a 
public  sewerage  system  or  through  independent,  private  collection 
and  treatment  works.  For  public  sewerage,  the  costs  of  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  -  pumping,  maintenance,  etc.  are  large. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  apartments  and  other  intensive 
development  projects  might  be  permitted  only  if  the  developer 
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pays  for  the  construction  of  sewers  to  connect  the  project  with 
the  existing  public  sewerage  system.  That  would  leave  the 
operational  costs  for  the  Town. 

The  alternative  of  separate,  private  disposal  of  sanitary 
wastes  -  does  not  appear  to  be  either  desirable  or  practical  in 
Wilmington.  The  Soil  Survey  of  the  Town  shows  the  prevalence 
of  a  high,  ground-water  table  in  almost  all  of  the  Town's  area. 
This  means  that  even  where  the  soils  are  capable  of  handling  the 
effluent  from  septic  tanks  or  other  sewage  treatment  works,  that 
as  the  volume  of  those  effluents  increases,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  they  will  spread  through  the  ground  waters  over  a  large 
area.  At  some  point  the  water  supplies  of  not  only  Wilmington 
but  of  the  whole  Ipswich  River  Watershed  will  be  endangered. 

That  is  a  risk  which  the  public  health  authorities  cannot  allow. 

Even  If  some  private  disposal  works  are  permitted  before 
a  danger-point  is  reached,  the  Town  should  be  aware  of  the 
difficulties  which  may  arise  over  who  is  responsible  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  these  private  facilities.  The 
original  developer  of  an  apartment  complex  or  Industrial  Park 
is  usually  a  builder  or  "promoter”  whose  primary  business  is 
construction  or  real  estate  sales,  -  rather  than  continuing 
operation  and  management  of  the  property.  The  division  of 
responsibility  between  successive  owners  and  the  occupants  or 
lessees  compounds  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  necessary  health 
regulations . 

For  the  Safety  of  the  occupants  of  apartments,  fireproof 
construction  should  be  required,  -  which  again  raises  the  costs 
and,  inevitably,  the  rentals.  If  ’*high  rise"  structures  are 
permitted,  -  even  with  fireproof  construction,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  water  pressure  for  fighting  fires  on  the 
higher  stories  and  to  add  to  the  Town's  Fire  Department  the 
special  equipment  necessary  to  reach  those  heights. 


These  Policy  questions  and  Problems  fully  justify  the 
Planning  Board's  reluctance  to  approve  any  amendment  to  the 
Zoning  By-Law.  The  Board's  position  has  been  buttressed  by  a 
special  study  and  report  -  "Study  of  Apartment  Building  Sites 
and  Related  Matters"  -  prepared  by  Planner  Samuel  P.  Snow  In 
December  1963 .  For  the  Master  Plan,  the  Board  and  its 
Consultant  have  studied  the  possibilities  and  limitations 
of  Planned  Unit  Development,  and  are  currently  working  on 
possible  provisions  for  such  development  in  a  Zoning 
Amendment  which  is  included  in  Part  III  of  this  ileport. 
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3 .  Business  and  Commercial  Development 


The  present  Zoning  By-Law  in  Wilmington  provides  for 
a  Neighborhood  Business  and  a  General  Business  Zone  (and 
in  1970  a  High  Density  Traffic  Zone  was  added).  In 
addition,  commercial  developments  are  permitted  in  Industrial 
Districts.  The  Chapter  on  Existing  Land  Uses  in  Part  I  of 
this  deport  reviews  the  1968  distribution  of  M Business”  uses 
and  the  Zoning  Districts,  and  includes  several  questions  and 
comments  on  their  boundaries  and  extent. 

Major  problems  are  identified  in  that  Chapter  in 
relation  to  "strip  zoning"  of  long  sections  of  Main  Street 
and  Lowell  Street,  necessity  for  boundary  adjustments  when 
the  "New  Route  129  By-Pass"  is  constructed,  and  stronger 
provisions  for  "unitary"  development  and  for  "buffers" 
between  business  and  residential  areas.  That  discussion  also 
points  out  the  probable  need  in  the  future  for  a)  greater 
depth  from  the  frontage  street  *  in  many  cases, for  the  best 
development  of  business,  for  bj  expansion  of  the  North 
Wilmington  Business  area  to  the  north  when  a  grade  separation 
of  Middlesex  Avenue  with  the  railroad  is  constructed,  and 
c)  for  future  additional  neighborhood  shopping  centers  west 
of  the  Lowell  branch  of  the  Railroad  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Salem  Street  as  those  portions  of  the  Town  increase  in 
population. 

In  connection  with  the  substitution  of  shopping  centers 
for  strip  zoning,  action  in  that  direction  could  help  to 
prevent  the  awful  appearance  of  many  "Main  Street"  business 
strips  in  other  towns  from  developing  in  Wilmington.  Already 
it  is  evident  that  much  stronger  controls  are  needed  over 
curb-cuts,  signs,  and  on-site  advertising  devices  along  Main 
Street  in  W ilmington.  The  review  of  "Site  Plans",  which  is 
now  primarily  concerned  with  parking,  might  appropriately 
be  extended  to  cover  location  and  character  of  signs, 
plantings  of  trees  and  screen  hedges,  and  general  appearance 
of  buildings. 

Parking  problems  have  been  handled  effectively  in  projects 
Initiated  after  the  parking  requirements  were  inserted  In  the 
Zoning  By-law,  but  persist  in  older  business  areas  at  "the 
Square"  and  North  Wilmington.  In  the  latter  case,  construction 
of  a  grade  separation  with  the  railroad  for  Middlesex  Avenue 
will  force  a  solution,  and  at  the  Square,  the  Proposed  New 
Route  129  By-Pass  will  alleviate  the  parking  problem. 
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Industrial  Development 


Wilmington  has  enjoyed  phenomenal  growth  of  Industry 
over  the  past  fifteen  years,  beginning  with  the  location  of 
A.V.C.O.  Research  facilities  in  1958*  Some  of  the  statistics 
on  employment  and  payrolls  are  given  in  the  Chapter  on 
Economic  Base  in  Part  I.  Also  in  Part  I  -  Existing  Land 
Uses ,  the  present  Zoning  Districts  and  their  development  are 
described  with  comments  on  some  of  the  problems  encountered. 


The  criteria  used  by  new  and  expanding  industries  in  their 
choice  of  location  vary  widely,  of  course,  with  the  type  of 
industrial  activity  and  the  stage  of  its  development.  Among  the 
major  factors  are: 

a.  As  to  the  Community : - 

The  attractiveness  of  the  community  to  the  executives, 
as  a  place  to  live  and  raise  their  families; 

The  standards  of  public  service  and  expectations  for 
their  continuance  or  improvement; 

The  existence  of  a  "Raster  Plan"  and  approved  policies 
for  zoning  and  development. 

b.  As  to  Site  selection:- 

Availability  of  land  at  a  fair  price. 

Costs  of  Site  Preparation  -  grading,  water,  sev/er, 
access  roads,  etc. 

Access  and  visibility  from  major  transportation  routes 
many  industries  prefer  sites  which  are  served  by 
more  than  one  media  -  highway,  rail,  air,  or  water 
transport . 

Adequacy  of  water  supply  and  waste  disposal  facilities, 
including  costs. 

Available  labor  pool  is  important  for  some  industries  - 
particularly  where  special  skills  are  involved; 

Closeness  to  market  is  also  a  consideration  for  some 
industries . 

Relations  with  supplementary  industries  or  related 
activities • 

Possibilities  for  later  expansion. 


Wilmington  has  a  lot  to  offer  in  meeting  these  criteria 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  given  W ilmington* s  advantages 
wide  publicity.  The  successful  promotion  and  development  of 
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two  large  Industrial  Parks  attests  to  that.  However,  success 
has  left  unfulfilled  some  of  the  requirements  (criteria)  for 
’’Site  Selection11  and  emphasized  the  obligation  of  the  Town 
in  connection  with  others.  Thus,  sewerage  and  solid  waste 
disposal  continue  as  major  problems,  and  heavy  traffic  -  of 
employees  and  trucking  to  and  from  industrial  plants  -  must 
be  accommodated  by  the  opening  of  new  Industrial  Highways 
and  widening  of  existing  access  streets. 

For  further  expansion  of  Industry  in  Wilmington,  there 
is  currently  an  Industrial  Re-Development  Project  being 
developed  by  the  Town’s  Redevelopment  Authority.  Land  has 
been  assembled  (largely  from  tax-titles)  south  of  Earnes 
Street  to  the  Woburn  Line  and  west  of  the  former  railroad 
track  into  Woburn.  Zoning  changes  will  have  to  be  made  in 
the  area  now  zoned  SRA  and  to  provide  a  buffer  between 
residences  and  Industry,  and  accommodation  of  a  proposed 
Route  38A , extending  a  major  industrial  highway  in  Woburn *  is 
still  to  be  worked  out.  This  is  one  of  the  few  opportunities 
left  for  new  Industrial  Zoning  In  Wilmington. 

West  of  Main  Street,  again  along  the  Woburn  Boundary, 
the  dump  and  steep  hillside  now  zoned  for  Industry  are 
obviously  Inappropriate  for  those  uses  and  the  area  is 
proposed  for  acquisition  by  the  town  for  Open  Space. 

The  large  Industrial  area  In  Southeast  Wilmington  now 
includes  the  A.V.C.O.,  J.  W.  Greer  Co.,  Brewster  Lumber, 

Food  Machinery  and  Poly  vinyl  Chemical  plants, as  well  as  the 
many  enterprises  in  the  Di  Censo  or  "Wilmington  Development 
Company1'  project  east  of  Woburn  Street.  For  these  industries, 
and  to  serve  the  extensive  industrial  district  in  Woburn, 
major  highway  improvements  are  proposed  in  the  following 
Chapter  on  Streets  and  HighwayS|-including  the  widening  of 
Woburn  and  Lowell  Streets,  a  new  extension  of  Earnes  Street 
and  relocation  of  West  Street,  -  all,  in  connection  with 
State  expansion  of  the  Lowell  Street  Interchange  with 
Interstate  93.  An  additional  east-west  access  road  is 
proposed  through  the  northern  part  of  the  Di  Censo  Project, 
with  a  buffer  strip  between  the  Industrial  area  and  the 
houses  along  Suncrest  Avenue.  A  similar  buffer  strip  is 
needed  between  the  new  Earnes  Street  Extension  and  the  resi¬ 
dential  district  to  the  east.  In  both  these  instances, 
wetlands  provide  "natural"  buffers,  if  protected  by  Conser¬ 
vancy  Zoning. 

Other  wetlands,  south  of  the  Industrial  District  in 
North  Wilmington  and  along  Lubbers  Brook,  south  of  Concord 
Street,  similarly  provide  buffers  between  industrial  and 
residential  districts,  but  some  other  form  of  buffer  Is 
needed  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Barbo  Industrial  Park 
between  the  railroad  and  the  North  Reading  Line,  north  of 
Concord  Street. 
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As  noted  in  the  Existing  Land  Use  Chapter  of  Part  I, 
the  areas  zoned  for  Industry  in  the  northern  portion  of 
Wilmington  require  adjustments  and  revisions: 

a.  North  of  Salem  Street  -  Nod  Pond  Is  part  of  a 
Well-field  and  proposed  as  a  feature  of  the  Open 
Space  Plan  (see  previous  Chapter).  The  major 
problem  here  is  restoration  of  the  area  after 
the  gravel  deposits  are  exhausted.  Of  course, 

Salem  Street  must  be  widened  and  it  should  be  noted 
that  studies  for  the  Route  62  Corridor  -  Northern 
Route  show  the  Middle  Belt  crossing  this  area. 

b.  South  of  Route  12£  -  most  of  the  Industrial  District 
southwest  of  the  Electric  Transmission  Line  is 
either  well-field  or  wetland,  -  and  is  all  proposed 
for  Open  Space. 

c.  North  of  Route  12$  -  a  cross-town  Major  Street  Is 
proposed  through  the  northern  part  of  the  Industrial 
District,  extending  the  "Cain  Highway"  to  Route  125 
and  Virginia  Road  (cf.  Streets  and  Highways  Plan  - 
next  Chapter).  The  northern  boundary  of  the  District 
needs  adjustment  to  this  proposed  highway  and  to 
provide  a  buffer  against  the  adjoining  Residential 
District . 

d.  West  of  Interstate  93,  Conservancy  Zoning  of  the 
wetlands  and  reversion  of  the  few  inaccessible 
uplands  to  Residential  Zoning  is  recommended. 

At  Wilmington  Center  further  adjustments  of  the 
Industrial  District  boundaries  are  needed  to  better  relate 
development  to  the  Proposed  New  Route  129  (Bypass  east  of 
Main  Street)  and  to  the  proposed  open  spaces  along  Mill 
Brook,  Taylors  Pond  Brook,  and  possibly  along  the  old 
Middlesex  Canal. 

In  addition  to  these  problems  connected  with  the 
presently  zoned  Industrial  Districts,  the  Town  may  want  to 
consider  inclusion  in  the  Zoning  By-Law  of  "Performance 
Standards . " 

Other  towns  have  attempted  to  describe  "Performance 
Standards"  for  new  industrial  projects  and  to  give  direction 
to  promotional  work  for  attraction  of  industry  within  those 
limits.  Of  course  existing  uses  of  any  kind,  which  are  not  a 
health  nuisance,  can  be  continued  wherever  they  are  now  located. 

Kinds  of  Industry  which  are  desired  have  been  defined  in 
the  Zoning  By-Laws  of  towns  like  Groton  and  Middleton,  as 
follows : 


"Standards  for  Selected  Industrial  Development. 
Buildings  and  uses  permitted  in  Section  ( Industrial 
District)  shall  conform  to  the  following  minimum  standards 
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for  construction,  use  and  operation  as  evidenced  by 
detailed  plans  submitted  to  the  Building  Inspector  for 
review  and  certified  as  to  compliance  by  the  architects 
and  for  engineers  responsible  for  such  plans.  In  the  event 
of  any  reasonable  doubt  by  the  Building  Inspector  as  to 
compliance  with  the  following  minimum  standards,  he  shall 
refer  the  Building  Permit  in  such  case  to  the  Board  of 
Appeals  which  shall  take  action  in  accordance  with  Section 

a.  Building  construction:  All  buildings  shall  be  of 
incombustible  construction  as  established  by  the 
building  code  of  the  Town  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
cons  truction. 

b.  Hazard  or  detrimental  effect  to  adjacent  property: 

No  fire  and  explosion  hazards  shall  exist  such  as  to 
produce  dangerous  exposure  to  adjacent  property. 

c.  Odor:  No  objectionable  odors  shall  be  observable 
beyond  the  property  line,  to  a  greater  degree  than 
those  from  plants  producing  such  goods  as  books, 
clothing,  jewelry,  or  light  metals. 

d.  Gases:  No  noxious,  toxic,  or  corrosive  fumes  or  gases 
shall  be  emitted. 

e.  Dust  and  smoke:  No  observable  dust  or  smoke  shall  be 
exhausted  into  the  air. 

f.  Heat  and  glare:  No  heat  or  glare  shall  be  evident 
beyond  the  property  line. 

g.  Exterior  lighting:  No  exterior  lighting,  other  than 
properly  shielded  street  lighting,  shall  shine 
directly  on  adjacent  properties  or  towards  any  street. 

h.  Noise:  No  noise  shall  be  detectable  beyond  the 
property  line  in  excess  of  the  average  level  of  street 
and  traffic  noise  generally  heard  at  the  point  of 
observation,  and  no  noise  below  such  level  shall  be 
objectionable  with  respect  to  intermitt ence ,  beat 
frequency,  or  shrillness.  No  external  loud  speakers 
will  be  permitted. 

i.  Vibration:  No  inherent  and  recurrently  generated 
vibration  shall  be  perceptible  at  the  property  line. 

j.  Radiation:  No  dangerous  radiation  shall  be  detectable 
at  the  property  line. 

k.  Waste  disposal  and  water  service:  Water  service,  and 
waste  and  refuse  disposal  methods  shall  comply  with 
pertinent  Health  Regulations  and  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  approved  site  plan. 

l.  Storage:  Fuel,  raw,  or  partially  processed  or  finished 
material,  machinery  and  equipment,  including  company 
owned  or  operated  vehicles,  shall  not  be  stored  between 
the  street  line  and  the  front  line  of  structures  on  the 
subject  lot,  or  if  there  be  no  s true ture} within  fifty 
(pO)  feet  of  the  street  line,  and  in  no  case  to  be 
visible  from  the  street." 
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5.  Planning  Areas 


The  future  of  different  parts  of  Wilmington  -  as 
contrasted  with  the  Town  as  a  whole  -  will  or  should  reflect 
the  special  physical  features,  past  historical  development 
and  present  land  uses  of  each  Planning  Area,  with  emphasis 
on  the  distinctive  or  special  role  and  contribution  that  ea.cn 
area  can  contribute  to  the  completeness  and  unity  of  the 
whole . 

Planning  Areas  are  defined  in  two  ways  -  a)  By  the 
barriers  between  them  which  establish  the  "Sector"  Boundaries 
previously  referred  to;  and  b)  By  the  unifying  forces  within 
the  area,  -  such  as  exclusive  Industrial  use  or  a  Residential 
"Neighborhood  Unit." 

For  over  forty  years  planning  theory  in  this  country  has  placed  great  stress  on  the  concept  of 
“The  Neighborhood  Unit”^  for  the  organization  of  residential  areas.  The  idea  is  that  within  a  city 
or  town  there  are  or  should  be  “units”  of  residential  development,  centered  around  a 
neighborhood  school  and  bounded  by  natural  or  man-made  barriers  of  wetlands,  parks,  railroads 
or  major  highways,  and  by  Industry  or  other  non-residential  areas.  Neighborhood  stores  would  be 
located  on  the  fringe  or  between  neighborhoods. ~  The  theory  goes  on  to  suggest  that  a  group  of 
these  neighborhood  units  should  constitute  a  “community,”  which  in  turn  is  served  by  an 
Intermediate  High  School  at  a  reasonably  central  location  among  the  neighborhoods  involved; 
and  that  a  group  of  communities  should  be  served  by  a  High  School,  civic  center  and  a  central 
business  district. 


The  size  of  a  “neighborhood  unit”  was  suggested  by  Perry  as  the  population  which  would 
support  an  ideal  elementary  school  within  walking  distance  from  the  outer  limits  of  the  unit.  The 
units  would  thus  vary  in  size  with  the  density  of  residential  development  and  the  numbers  of 
school  children.  3y  dividing  the  large  city  or  town  into  these  neighborhood  units  and  then 
development  it  is  hoped  that  “identity  of  place”  and  “neighborliness”  will  provide  new  meaning 
for  community  life. 

Although  the  conditions,  theories  and  policies  which  underlie  the  “Neighborhood  Theory” 
have  changed  materially  over  the  years,  the  Federal  Government  in  making  grants  for  “701 
Planning  Projects”  continues  to  require  what  is  called  “Neighborhood  Analysis”  in  all  Master  Plan 

Reports.  The  following  discussion  attempts  to  fulfill  that  requirement  in 
so  far  as  the  "Neighborhood  Theory"  is  still  applicable  to  Wilmington. 


1 

2 


“Tlie  Neighborhood  Unit”  by  Clarence  A.  Perry  in  pp  22-132  of  Vol  II-Regional  Survey  of  New 
rork  and  Environs,  1929. 

Cf.  “Design  of  Residential  Areas”  by  Whitten  and  Adams  in  Harvard  City  Planning  Series  Vol. 

VI,  1929. 
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The  Planning  Areas  discussed  below  use  the  Sector 
Boundaries  defined  in  the  1957  and  1961  Planning  Reports 
(and  followed  in  this  and  preceding  Chapters  of  this  Report), 
and  further  divide  them  according  to  the  additional  barriers 
and  open  space  proposals  recommended  on  the  accompanying 
General  Plan.  The  numbers  are  for  the  Sectors  and  the 
letters  denote  newly  defined  sub-areas  or  Neighborhoods. 

The  reader  is  reminded  that  figures  on  acreage  for  each 
Sector  are  included  in  the  Existing  Land  Use  Chapter 
according  to  Zoning  Districts  and  with  numbers  of  1968 
existing  dwelling  units  in  each  District  and  Sector.  Then, 
in  the  Population  Chapter,  the  potential  dwelling  units  and 
future  population  in  each  Sector  is  given  as  presented  in 
the  I960  School  and  Recreation  Report,  and  up-dated  and 
refined  by  the  study  of  Development  Capacities  undertaken 
for  this  701  Planning  Project.  The  results  of  that  study 
are  also  presented  by  Sectors  with  figures  on  buildable  and 
unbuildable  land,  existing  and  potential  dwelling  units 
under  present  zoning  and  estimated  future  population. 

The  Planning  Proposals  for  the  Sectors  and  Planning 
Areas  are  as  follows: 


Area  1  is  the  Northwest  Sector  between  the  Lowell 
Branch  of  the  railroad,  the  Tewksbury  Line  and  Lake  Street. 
This  is  a  strictly  single-family  residential  area,  zoned  SRA, 
cut  diagonally  by  Nichols  Street  from  a  new  overpass  over 
the  railroad  to  the  corner  of  Billerica  and  Tewksbury  at  the 
Shawsheen  River.  Nichols  Street  is  proposed  for  widening 
and  for  a  sidewalk  on  at  least  one  side.  The  Streets  and 
Highway  Plan  also  includes  a  new  street  connecting  Lake  Street 
with  Nichols  Street  by  an  extension  of  Radcliffe  Road,  -  all 
on  the  north  side  of  the  tracks.  The  south  side  of  Nichols 
Street  is  largely  built  up  and  a  subdivision  project  has 
been  developed  for  the  north  side.  It  is  important  to  reserve 
the  wetlands  along  the  Shawsheen  River  and  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  area,  and  a  local  "neighborhood  green"  is  recommended 
in  the  Open  Space  Plan  in  the  middle  of  the  area.  The  new 
Shawsheen  School  in  Area  2  serves  this  Area. 

Area  2  is  the  Western  Sector,  southwest  of  Area  1  and 
the  railroad,  and  bounded  by  Billerica  on  the  west  and 
Lubbers  Brook  on  the  south.  The  new  Shawsheen  School  lies 
at  the  very  center  of  the  combined  Areas  1  and  2  in  the 
approved  manner  of  the  Neighborhood  Theory.  Its  grounds  can 
provide  for  neighborhood  recreation.  The  acreage  of  potential 
development  in  Area  2  is  substantially  less  than  that  of  all 
Sector  2  because  of  the  proposed  open  spaces  along  the 
Shawsheen  River  and  Lubbers  Brook  and  around  the  Proposed 
Reservoir  on  Upper  Lubbers  Brook.  Near  the  northeast  edge 
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of  the  Area,  the  Open  Space  Plan  proposes  the  restoration 
of  the  section  of  the  Middlesex  Canal  south  of  Nichols 
Street . 

Two  existing  major  streets  cross  Area  2  -  Shawsheen 
Avenue  (Route  109)  from  southeast  to  northwest,  and  Hopkins  - 
Lake  Streets  from  southwest  to  northeast.  An  additional 
’’Tertiary  Route”  is  proposed  on  the  Streets  and  Highway  Plan 
connecting  Forest  Street  with  Hopkins  Street  at  the  Shawsheen 
School. 

The  Zoning  Map  shows  the  area  southwest  of  the  frontage 
on  Shawsheen  Avenue  as  Rural  (60,000)  and  the  northeast 
portion  as  SRA  -  (22,500)  -  both  for  single  family  residences 
This  zoning  should  produce  an  attractive  residential  Neighbor 
hood  Unit. 


Area  3  is  a  Southwest  Sector  -  again  southwest  of  the 
railroad,  and,  in  this  case,  between  Lubbers  Brook  and  Mill 
Brook  to  the  Billerica-Burlington  boundaries.  Again  the 
Proposed  Reservoir  on  Upper  Lubbers  Brook  and  the  Proposed 
Wild  Life  Preserve  on  Upper  Mill  Brook  reduce  the  area  for 
potential  residential  development,  together  with  proposed 
open  spaces  along  the  rest  of  Mill  Brook  and  the  tributary 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Boutwell  School.  Conservancy 
Zoning  is  proposed  for  the  wetlands  between  the  West  Inter¬ 
mediate  School  and  Shawsheen  Avenue.  The  project  for 
restoration  of  the  Middlesex  Canal  is  shown  on  the  General 
Plan  as  continuing  along  the  railroad  to  Shawsheen  Avenue. 

The  Boutwell  and  West  Intermediate  Schools  are  reason¬ 
ably  central  to  this  Sector  or  Area  and  their  school  grounds 
are  large  enough  to  provide  for  neighborhood  recreation. 
Improved  access  Is  needed  from  the  east,  and  when  lands  on 
the  west  are  subdivided,  also  from  that  direction. 

Major  Streets  across  Area  3  include  "Secondary  Routes" 
on  relocated  Burlington  Avenue  and  the  western  approach  to 
the  new  Richmond  St.  Bridge;  and  "Tertiary  Routes"  via 
Aldrich  and  Forest  for  an  Alternate  Route  62;  and  Boutwell 
and  Forest  Streets  extended  to  cross  the  proposed  dam  on 
Lubbers  Brook.  A  "Collector"  is  proposed  along  the  west 
bank  of  Mill  Brook  from  Burlington  Avenue  to  Grand  Street 
and  Shawsheen  Avenue. 

Some  day  -  when  many  more  people  live  in  this  Area  3  - 
a  local  neighborhood  shopping  facility  will  be  justified. 

At  present  most  of  the  area  is  zoned  SRA,  with  the  extreme 
western  portion,  west  of  Kendall,  Aldrich  and  Winston 
in  the  Rural  District  and  two  enclaves  of  SRB  near  Forest 
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Street  and  along  Burlington  Avenue,  All  but  the  fringes 
of  the  "R"  area  will  be  flooded  by  the  proposed  reservoir. 
On  the  basis  of  this  zoning,  the  population  projected  in 
the  Population  Chapter  might  ultimately  double  the  present 
2556  to  5297  people. 


Area  lj.  is  the  Silver  Lake  Area  -  north  of  the  Lowell 
Branch  and  the  wetlands  north  of  the  Plaza,  west  of  the 
"Wildcat"  railroad,  south  of  Salem  Street  and  east  of  the 
Tewksbury  line. 

The  Glen  Road  School  on  a  19  acre  site  is  in  the  middle 
of  this  area  and  the  Open  Space  Plan  calls  for  addition  of 
more  land,  -  particularly  along  both  banks  of  Lubbers  Brook  - 
as  part  of  the  proposed  reservation  along  the  whole  length 
of  the  Brook  in  this  Area.  Lubbers  Brook  and  Main  Street 
effectively  divide  the  area  into  four  parts: 

IpA.  Silver  Lake  -  a  28  acre  Great  Pond  -  lies  on 
the  western  edge  between  Main  Street  (Route  28)  and  the 
Tewksbury  Line.  The  Town  has  begun  acquisition  of  its  shores 
as  proposed  in  the  Open  Space  Plan,  working  around  the  Lake 
from  the  former  Mildred  Rogers  School.  The  wetlands  west 
of  the  Lake  should  be  added  to  this  project. 

As  noted  in  the  Chapter  on  Historical  Background  in 
Partr I  a  railroad  stop  on  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad 
stimulated  the  development  in  this  section  of  seasonal 
dwellings  seventy  or  more  years  ago.  The  lots  are  small, 
and  although  many  of  the  houses  have  been  "winterized", 
some  have  fallen  into  disrepair.  Wetlands  and  high  ground 
water  table  complicate  the  disposal  of  sanitary  wastes,  so 
that  studies  have  been  made  -  (see  later  chapter)  of  possible 
sewerage  draining  south  to  Woburn  or  north  in  combination 
with  a  Tewkesbury  Sewer  System. 

A  short  section  of  Main  Street  between  the  Brook  and 
Glen  Road  is  zoned  and  partially  developed  for  Neighborhood 
Business.  Some  of  the  land  is  wet,  so  that  in  effect  the 
Zoning  District  does  little  more  than  legalize  the  existing 
business  development.  Main  Street  will  have  to  be  widened 
and  Grove  Street  and  Lake  Street  "improved"  as  "Collector 
Streets."  Grove  Street  will  have  additional  importance  when 
connected  across  Main  Street  to  Faulkner  Avenue,  and  Lake 
Street  is  part  of  the  continuous  route  across  the  comer  of 
Tewksbury  to  the  Radcliffe  Road  extension  to  Nichols  Street. 

l+B.  Phillips  Avenue-Wlser  Street  between  the  new 
Richmond  Street  Bridge  and  Lubbers  Brook.  The  approaches  to 
the  new  bridge  will  cut  off  access  from  the  south  until 
Wiser  Street  is  extended  to  Brand  Avenue.  Cellars  in  the 
area  are  reportedly  flooded  frequently  so  that  improved 
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drainage  is  required.  Possibly  a  local  "green  area"  might 
be  provided  in  connection  with  whatever  is  done  to  lower 
the  water  table. 

U-C .  Faulkner  Avenue  is  proposed  as  a  Collector  to 
provide  access  to  the  area  northwest  of  Lubbers  Brook  and 
south  of  Salem  Street,  and  connected  across  the  Brook  and 
Salem  Street  to  McDonald  Road.  The  southwestern  portion  of 
this  Neighborhood  was  part  of  the  earlier  Silver  Lake 
development  and  is  zoned  SRB.  The  northwestern  portion 
includes  a  large  wetland  extending  into  Tewksbury,  and  a 
section  at  the  end  of  Margorie  Road  (now  tax-title),  is 
proposed  for  a  Neighborhood  Green  -  (as  in  the  I960  Plan). 

All  of  the  wetlands  should  be  included  in  the  Conservancy 
Zone  or  acquired  for  Open  Space  along  both  Lubbers  Brook 
and  the  tributary  from  the  west. 

IpD.  King  Street  and  Broad  Street  serve  this 
Neighborhood  east  of  Lubbers  Brook  and  Main  Street  to  the 
"Wildcat"  railroad.  Wetlands  in  the  northeast  and  east, 
and  along  the  tributary  to  Mill  Brook  (east  of  the  Di  Moulas 
Shopping  Center)  on  the  south  are  proposed  for  Open  Space  or 
"Conservancy"^ with  a  Neighborhood  Green  east  of  King  Street 
near  Cary  Street  (again  a  project  from  the  I960  Report). 

The  Open  Space  Plan  also  calls  for  a  connecting  open  space 
or  "Greenway"  between  the  wetlands  north  of  the  Plaza  and 
the  Glen  xRoad  School. 

Street  and  Highway  Projects  in  this  Neighborhood  include 
1)  Connection  of  Broad  and  Everett  Streets,  north  of  the  Glen 
Road  School  property;  2)  Opening  of  Alternate  xRoute  62  as  a 
Secondary  Route  across  the  so-called  "Allen  Property"  south 
of  Glen  Road  -  in  extension  of  Concord  Street  to  the  "New 
Route  129  By  Pass"  and  the  Richmond  Street  Bridge  in  order  to 
avoid  destructive  widening  of  Glen  Road;  and  3)  Extension  of 
King  Street  southerly  to  join  this  Alternate  62  and  the  New 
Route  129. 

The  minimum  lot  size  of  10,000  square  feet  in  the  present 
SRB  District  is  inadequate  to  take  care  of  on-site  sewage 
disposal  when  the  Ground-water  table  is  high.  It  Is,  therefore 
desirable  to  reduce  the  area  so  zoned  to  cover  a  block  of 
previously  developed  lots,  and  change  the  remainder  to  SRA. 

This  rezoning  would  reduce  the  very  large  increase  in 
population  from  an  "ultimate"  of  6I4.74  in  the  whole  of  Area  I4. 
to  a  more  manageable  figure. 


Area  5  is  the  South  or  Chestnut  Street  Area  between  Mill 
Brook  and  Maple  Meadow  Brook,  west  of  the  railroad  to  the 
Burlington  line.  The  General  Plan  shows  almost  half  of  the 
total  1211  acres  proposed  as  either  public  open  space  or 
conservancy  zone.  These  non-res idential  uses  would  include 
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the  Wild  Life  Preserve  and  the  banks  of  Mill  Brook,  the 
proposed  Maple  Meadow  Reservoir  and  bordering  lands  on  the 
southeast  together  with  related  Well-f ields ,  a  new  school 
site  southwest  of  Taylor  Pond,  another  section  of  the 
Middlesex  Canal,  and  the  extensive  wetlands  between  the 
Canal  and  the  railroad. 

Practically  all  of  Area  5  was  proposed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Council  for  inclusion  with  a  corresponding 
area  in  Burlington  in  a  Regional  Open  Space,  but  extensive 
developments  in  Burlington  and  new  houses  in  Wilmington 
forced  radical  reductions  in  that  proposal. 

The  new  school  would  be  centrally  located  to  the 
remaining  area  and  accessible  from  Burlington  Avenue  and 
Chestnut  Street. 

Highway  projects  in  the  area  would  continue  Alternate 
62  south  of  Burlington  Avenue  from  Area  3  to  a  new  bridge 
over  the  railroad,  and  straighten  and  widen  Chestnut  Street. 

Industrial  Development  between  the  Canal  and  the 
railroad  from  Mill  Brook  to  south  of  Burlington  Avenue 
includes  the  plant  of  Sweetheart  Plastics. 

The  present  zoning  provides  for  industry  in  the  strip 
just  described  and  divides  the  remainder  along  Butters  Row 
and  Mill  Street  between  SRA  on  the  north  and  Rural  on  the 
south.  The  Town  may  want  to  rezone  the  area  south  of 
Marion  Street  to  Mill  Street  to  mR”  zone. 


Area  6  -  South  Main  Street  -  A  triangle  bounded  by 
Maple  Meadow  Brook,  the  railroad  and  the  Woburn  line. 

West  of  Main  Street  behind  the  100  foot  frontage  zoned 
for  Industry,  the  Town  Park  (Well-f ield )  and  a  section  of  the 
Middlesex  Canal  abut  on  the  Proposed  Reservoir,  while  along 
the  Woburn  line,  the  steep  hillside  (with  many  tax-titles) 
is  proposed  for  Open  Space.  Houses  already  occupy  the 
frontage  opposite  the  Greer  Plant  and  Eames  Street. 

East  of  Main  Street,  all  the  land  except  an  enclave 
south  of  Cook  Avenue  on  the  Woburn  line  is  zoned  for 
industry  and  the  SRA  enclave  on  the  hill  Includes  only  a 
dozen  or  so  houses. 

The  problems  of  the  area  are  (not  in  order  of  priority): 

1)  Replacement  of  the  Dump  with  a  Regional  Incinerator^ 

2)  Widening  of  Main  Street  (Route  38); 
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3)  Opening  of  Alternate  38  extending  major  Industrial 
Highway  in  Woburn  to  Main  Street  at  Greer 
Plant 

Ij.)  Improving  Eames  Street  with  possible  railroad  grade 
separation  \ 

5)  Opening  road  to  Burlington  from  Main  Street  along 

foot  of  hillside; 

6)  Acquisition  of  proposed  Opan  Spaces; 

7)  Construction  of  Proposed  Reservoir; 

8)  Restoration  of  Middlesex  Canal) 

9)  Rezoning  for  Industrial  Redevelopment  Project. 


Area  7  -  Southeast  is  a  large  Sector  bounded  by  Woburn 
and  Reading  on  the  southeast , and  by  the  railroad  and  Maple 
Meadow  Brook  on  the  west,  by  the  Ipswich  River  on  the 

north.  The  residential  neighborhood  in  this  Sector  is 
what  is  left  after  the  industrial  areas  and  wetlands  are 
considered: 

JA  -  Industrial  contains  the  AVCO  Plant,  factories  on 
Eames  Street  and  Lower  Woburn  Street,  and  the  Di  Censo  Project 
along  the  Woburn  line  and  Interstate  93  •  As  discussed  in  the 
preceding  section  on  Industrial  Development,  this  Industrial 
area  requires  expanded  highway  facilities  with  major  projects 
for  1)  a  Primary  Route  from  Woburn  via  a  widened  Woburn  Street 
and  a  new  Eames  Street  Extension  to  Lowell  Street,  and  by  a 
widened  Lowell  Street  to  a  completed  four-leaf  interchange 
with  Interstate  93 5 

2)  a  Secondary  Route  on  Existing  Eames  Street 
with  a  relocation  for  a  grade  separation  with  the  railroad; 
and 


3)  Tertiary  Routes  along  West  Street  with  a  new 
outlet  to  Lowell  Street,  and 

I|_)  an  additional  east-west  Industrial  Road 
(Bachman  Highway)  across  the  northern  portion  of  the  Di  Censo 
Project  from  the  Eames  Street  Extension  to  West  Street. 

The  Zoning  Map  shows  the  area  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  Town  -  beyond  Interstate  93  -  as  zoned  for  Industry 
with  a  buffer  residential  strip  along  the  Reading  lines. 

Half  that  area  is  wetland  -  much  of  it  to  be  filled  to 
complete  the  Lowell  Street  Interchange,  -  and  the  upland 
half  is  already  occupied  by  six  houses  in  character  with  the 
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adjoining  residential  development  in  Reading.  The  remaining 
wetland  should  be  in  a  Conservancy  District  and  the  upland 
should  probably  be  rezoned  to  residence  or  possibly  offered 
to  Reading. 

IB  -  Wetlands  exist  on  all  sides  of  the  rest  of 

Area  7  - 


1)  Providing  a  natural  buffer  between  the 
Industrial  portions  and  residential  development,  -  South  of 
Suncrest  Avenue  and  East  of  the  Eames  Street  Extension  at 
Hanson  Road,  as  well  as  west  of  Woodside  Avenue.  Conser¬ 
vancy  Zoning  is  proposed  to  protect  these  buffers. 

2)  Along  Maple  Meadow  Brook,  from  the  Lowell 
Railroad  to  the  confluence  with  Lubbers  Brook,  the  Open 
Space  Plan  calls  for  public  acquisition  of  the  wetlands  as 
part  of  the  Stream  Corridor  Park  System.  These  proposed 
Park  or  Conservation  lands  would  supplement  the  inadequate 
grounds  of  the  V/ildwood  School  on  Wildwood  Street  and  adjoin 
the  proposed  site  for  an  additional  Intermediate  or  new 
High  School  north  of  the  Gas  Pipeline  and  west  of  Woburn 
Street . 


3)  Along  Ipswich  River  a  similar  Conservation 
Area  is  proposed  for  the  wetlands  near  the  River,  which 
might  be  extended  to  the  much  larger  wetland  between  the 
railroad  and  Interstate  93  >  which  should  otherwise  be  placed 
in  a  Conservancy  Zone. 

I4.)  East  of  Interstate  93  the  strip  of  land 
between  the  highway  and  the  Reading  line  from  the  Ipswich 
River  to  south  of  Lowell  Street  is  almost  all  wetland.  The 
little  upland  is,  of  course,  accessible  only  from  Reading 
(Grove  Street),  so  that  transfer  of  the  whole  strip  to 
Reading  would  appear  logical,  -  making  Interstate  93  the 
boundary  between  Wilmington  and  Reading. 

The  main  block  of  residential  land  in  Sector  7  is 
further  divided  by  the  Primary  Route  129  along  Lowell  Street 
and  by  the  proposed  Secondary  Route  of  Eames  Street  Extens ion 
carried  across  Lowell  Street 5 around  the  east  side  of  a  hill 
to  the  junction  of  Woburn  and  Wildwood  Streets.  Other  Major 
Streets  across  the  area  are  shown  on  the  General  Plan  including 
Woburn  Street  -  north  of  Lowell,  V/ildwood  Street,  an  extension 
of  Parker  Street  to  the  Wildwood  School,  a  park  road  along 
Maple  Meadow  Brook  from  Main  Street  to  Woburn  Street,  and 
relocation  of  West  Street  one  block  west  of  its  present 
alignment  from  Suncrest  Avenue  to  Kenwood  Avenue. 

2£  -  South  of  Lowell  Street  is  now  zoned  SRA  except 
for  the  Suncrest  Avenue  Subdivision  which  is  SRB.  Di  Lucci's 
Neighborhood  Shopping  Center  occupies  the  southeast  corner 
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(Perry’s  corner)  of  Lowell  and  Woburn  Streets,  and  the 
frontage  on  Lowell  Street  west  of  the  proposed  relocation 
of  West  Street  has  been  considered  for  a  hospital  site. 

As  noted  above.  Conservancy  Zoning  of  the  wetlands  between 
the  residence  area  and  the  Industrial  District  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  preserve  a  buffer.  Children  In  this  neighborhood 
will  have  to  be  bused  to  School  as  they  are  now, 

JD  -  Bucks  Hill  -  is  the  residential  neighborhood 
centered  around  the  intersection  of  Woburn  and  Wildwood 
Streets,  The  Wildwood  School  is  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
this  neighborhood  and  the  high  ground  west  of  Woburn  Street 
at  the  Gas  Pipe  Line  has  been  proposed  as  a  School  Site  in 
all  three  Planning  Reports  of  1957 9  I960  and  1970.  The  area 
is  zoned  SRA  except  for  a  Neighborhood  Business  Zone  (Gas 
Station)  at  West  Street,  and  a  strip  of  General  Business 
along  Lowell  Street  from  Woburn  Street  to  beyond  Maple 
Meadow  Brook.  This  is  one  of  the  Strip  Zoning  situations 
recommended  for  review  in  the  previous  section  of  this 
Chapter  on  Business  Development.  It  also  is  significant  for 
possible  combination  with  an  oft-repeated  petition  for 
Garden  Apartment  Zoning  of  an  adjoining  property  on  Woburn 
Street  in  a  Planned  Unit  Development  for  both  apartments  and 
a  possible  motel.  The  site  is  close  to  the  projected 
extension  of  the  trunk  sewer  now  serving  the  A.V.C.O.  plant 
in  the  plans  submitted  by  Whitman  and  Howard,  Engineers. 

The  old  houses  on  "Buck’s  Hill"  have  been  suggested  as 
qualifying  for  protection  in  an  Historic  District  -  under 
G.L.  Chap.  1|_0C . 


Area  8  -  Northeast  is  the  triangular  section  between 
Interstate  93  and  the  North  Reading  Line  from  Concord  Street 
to  the  Electric  Power  Line  north  of  Nod  Pond  and  Route  125. 

It  Is  divided  into  four  Sub-Areas  by  the  Industrial  Park, 
Gowings  Brook  and  Route  62,  Salem  Street. 

8A  -  Barbo  Industrial  Park  -  including  Volkswagen 
and  General  Electric,  etc.  -  is  under  development  north  of 
Concord  Street  with  a  long  dead-end  Fordham  Road  entering 
from  Concord  Street  just  over  the  line  in  North  Reading. 
Emergency  access  has  been  assured  from  Park  Street.  Buffers 
for  houses  on  Marcus  and  Gowing  Roads  and  Park  Street  are 
needed.  Sewerage  is  also  a  problem  and  might  be  supplied 
by  either  an  extension  of  the  Woburn  Street  Trunk  line  in 
Wilmington,  from  Reading,  or  by  consolidation  of  Individual 
sanitary  disposal  into  a  local  system  with  its  own  collection 
and  treatment  facilities. 

8B  -  Park  Street  -  on  both  sides  of  Park  Street 
between  the  Industrial  I5 ark  on  the  south  and  the  Well-field 
and  Wetlands  along  Gowing  Brook  on  the  north,  residential 
uses  are  proposed  on  the  General  Plan  and  existing  Zoning 
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Map*  The  western  end  of  this  district  is  already  built  up, 
but  there  is  room  on  high  ground  near  the  North  Heading  Line 
for  more  houses  on  the  required  SRA  -  22,500  minimum  lots* 
Additional  open  space  in  the  wetlands  along  Gowings  Brook  is 
proposed  in  the  Open  Space  Plan,  -  rounding  out  the  present 
Well-field  with  access  from  Woburn  Street  and  including  all 
of  the  wetlands  in  either  a  publicly-owned  Conservation  Area 
or  in  a  Conservancy  Zoning  District. 

8C  -  South  of  Salem  Street  a  residential  subdivision 
has  been  undergoing  development  for  some  years  between  Salem 
Street  and  Gowings  Brook  and  east  of  the  Route  62  Interchange 
with  Interstate  93*  Along  Gowings  Brook  additions  to  the 
Well-field  and  Conservation  lands  are  proposed  on  the  General 
Plan  as  noted  in  the  previous  paragraph. with  completion  of 
the  public  Open  Space  on  the  northeast  oetween  Marie  Drive, 
Evans  Drive  and  the  Well-fields  along  the  abandoned  railroad 
line  to  Salem  Street. 

Salem  Street  Is  proposed  as  a  Primary  Route  on  the 
Streets  and  Highways  Plan,  which  means  radical  improvement 
in  width,  alignment,  and  surfacing.  Although  engineering 
studies,  sponsored  by  the  Mass.  Dept  of  Public  Works,  for 
the  ’'Middle  Belt”  or  Corridor  Route  62  have  proposed  two 
alternative  locations,  -  close  to  and  roughly  parallel  with 
Salem  Street,  the  improvement  of  the  present  Salem  Street 
is  preferred  by  your  Consultant. 

8P  -  North  of  Salem  Street  -  The  area  east  of  Andover 
Street  Is  either  now  Well-field  or  proposed  for  Open  Space, 
and  the  triangle  between  Woburn  Street,  the  abandoned  rail- 
line  and  Salem  Street  Is  proposed  for  a  School  Site.  The 
northwest  corner  of  this  neighborhood  -  east  of  Route  125 
and  Ainsworth  Road  is  similarly  occupied  by  well-field  and 
tax-title  properties,  and  the  Open  Space  Plan  calls  for 
consolidation  of  these  wet  areas. 

There  is  then  left  the  frontage  on  old  Salem  Street, 
Andover  Street, and  the  west  side  of  Woburn  Street* for 
residential  use, with  SRA  zoning  south  of  the  abandoned  track 
and  Rural  Zoning  to  the  north.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
Industrial  Zone  north  of  Ainsworth  Road  to  Route  125  Le 
changed  to  Rural  or  Conservancy  District. 


Area  9  -  West  of  1-93  to  Railroad  from  the  Ipswich 
River  on  the  south  to  north  of  Salem  Street.  In  addition 
the  area  east  of  Interstate  93  between  Concord  Street  and 
the  Ipswich  River  is  part  of  this  Sector.  Lubbers  Brook 
flows  generally  parallel  with  and  close  to  the  railroad, 
and  is  a  major  element  in  the  Stream  Corridor  proposal  of 
the  Open  Space  Plan.  Both  banks  and  adjoining  wetlands  are 
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proposed  for  public  ownership,  ns  well  as  the  wetlands  along 
the  Ipswich  River. 

This  Sector  is  divided  by  Route  62  -  a  Primary  Route  - 
which  requires  a  grade  separation  with  the  railroad  at  North 
Wilmington.  Other  highway  proposals  for  the  Sector  would 
widen  Ballardvale  Street  at  the  North  Intermediate  School 
and  extend  Route  125  south  from  Salem  Street  to  Route  62. 

A  direct  crossing  of  Route  62  would  lead  to  a  new  street  in 
order  to  make  a  continuous  route  on  the  west  side  of 
Interstate  93  via  High  and  Woburn  Streets. 

Near  the  southern  end  of  this  Sector  a  second  Primary 
Route  would  cross  the  area  when  Concord  Street  is  developed 
as  an  Alternate  Route  62  with  a  grade  separation  at  the 
railroad. 

It  is,  therefore,  appropriate  to  review  the  plans  for 
three  Sub-Areas : 

9A  -  South  of  Concord  Street  -  Public  acquisition 
of  lands  along  Lubbers  Brook  will  provide  a  buffer  between 
the  homes  on  Woburn  Street  and  the  Industry  along  the 
railroad.  The  proposed  grade  separation  of  Concord  Street 
with  the  railroad  will  make  impractical  the  development  of 
neighborhood  business  on  the  frontage  now  zoned  for  that 
purpose.  East  of  Woburn  Street  to  Interstate  93 >  the  high 
ground  (now  zoned  SRA.)  has  been  suggested  as  suitable  for  a 
Planned  Unit  Development  because  of  its  accessibility  and 
visibility  from  Interstate  93*  East  of  1-93  a  General 
Business  Zone  has  been  established  with  the  idea  that  a 
motel  might  be  located  there. 

9B  -  Concord  to  Route  62.  As  noted  above,  open  space 
along  Lubbers  Brook  will  continue  to  provide  a  buffer  between 
residences  on  North  Street  and  the  railroad.  The  wetlands 
between  North  Street  and  Marcia  Road  are  proposed  for 
inclusion  in  the  Conservancy  Zone. 

The  Woburn  Street  School  -  at  Woburn  and  High  Streets  - 
is  centrally  located  in  this  neighborhood.  The  School  and 
Open  Space  Plans  both  propose  that  additional  lands  should 
be  acquired  -  to  the  north,  as  well  as  access  from  Marcia 
Road. 


The  General  Business  Zone  south  of  the  Grade  Crossing 
at  North  Wilmington  will  be  reduced  when  a  bridge  is 
provided.  It  was  suggested  earlier  that  business  at  North 
Wilmington  might  expand  to  the  north  along  Jefferson  Avenue. 

9C  -  North  of  Route  62.  South  of  Salem  Street  and 
west  of  Middlesex  Avenue,  the  wetlands  along  Lubbers  Brook 
are  again  proposed  for  Open  Spaces.  If  business  expands  on 


the  west  bank  along  Jefferson  Avenue  as  suggested  above, 
the  reservation  along  Lubbers  Brook  will  provide  a  buffer 
or  screen  from  Middlesex  Avenue.  A  great  expanse  of 
wetlands  occupies  the  northern  portion  of  this  neighborhood 
and  the  small  area  of  upland  north  of  the  Route  125  Inter¬ 
change  is  completely  inaccessible.  It  is  therefore  proposed 
to  eliminate  the  Industrial  Zone  in  this  triangle  and  to  put 
the  wetlands  in  a  Conservancy  District. 

At  the  center  of  this  9C  Neighborhood^  the  North  Inter¬ 
mediate  School  has  an  inadequate  site.  Additions  are  proposed 
to  the  north  and/or  west,  and  for  access  from  Arlene  Avenue 
by  Rita  Road. 


Area  10  -  North  End  -  north  of  the  Electric  Transmission 
Line  to  the  North  Reading  line  on  the  east  and  the  Andover 
line  north  of  Route  125. 

The  eastern  portion  of  this  area  has  been  mined  for 
gravel  and  now  contains  well-fields  and  wetlands.  A  subdi¬ 
vision  west  of  Martins  Pond  in  North  Reading  extends  into 
Wilmington  along  Virginia  Road.  The  General  Plan  proposes 
addition  of  a  large  area  northeast  of  the  Transmission  Line 
to  the  combined  Well-field  and  new  Recreation  Area  around 
Nod  Pond,  and  Conservancy  Zoning  of  the  wetlands.  The  problem 
of  restoring  the  gravel  pits  would  be  partially  solved  in  this 
manner,  but  further  action  must  be  devised. 

A  Town  Forest  is  proposed  at  the  extreme  northern  end 
of  the  Areajaround  Camp  l\.0  Acres>and  on  the  high  ground 
overlooking  Fosters  Pond.  Many  properties  proposed  for 
inclusion  are  now  T'Town-0wnedM  tax-titles.  This  Town  Forest 
would  adjoin  a  large  proposed  Open  Space  Reservation  in 
Andover  west  of  Andover-Woburn  Street  and  including  several 
ponds . 

The  eastern  and  the  northern  portions  of  Area  10  are 
zoned  Rural  Residential,  and  a  middle  or  southern  portion  is 
zoned  for  Industry. 

Route  125  -  a  limited  access  highway  -  cuts  across  the 
Industrial  District  from  an  Interchange  with  Interstate  93 
to  the  Andover-North  Reading  bound.  Southeast  of  Route  125 
a  large  part  of  the  Industrially  zoned  land  is  wet  and  drains 
to  the  well-field  at  Nod  Pond.  The  high  ground  along  Woburn 
Street  is  already  occupied  by  houses.  There  is,  therefore, 
some  question  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  present  zoning, 
and  consideration  should  be  given  to  protecting  the  wetlands 
by  putting  them  in  a  Conservancy  Zoning,  and  further  restricting 
the  kinds  of  industrial  uses  permitted  on  the  high  ground. 
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The  Industrial  District  northwest  of  Route  125>,  now 
served  by  Ballardvale  and  Andover  Streets,  includes 

some  "industrial''  enterprises.  Both  those  streets  are 
proposed  for  straightening  and  widening  in  the  Streets  and 
Highway  Plan,  and  an  important  new  Secondary  Route  is 
proposed  across  the  northern  part  of  the  Industrial  District 
in  extension  of  the  "Cain  Highway"  or  Lowell  Connector  to 
Route  125.  This  new  highway  would  provide  access  to 
Industrial  Sites.  For  the  most  efficient  development  of 
this  Industrial  District,  the  entire  area  should  be  planned 
as  a  unit, with  a  circulation  system  adapted  to  the  topography 
and  regardless  of  present  separate  ownerships.  With  such  a 
plan  (well  publicized)  owners  and  developers  can  fit  their 
projects  into  the  general  scheme  and  the  Planning  Board  can 
avoid  the  pitfalls  of  haphazard  or  piecemeal  development. 

The  Rural  residential  area  north  of  the  Industrial 
District  offers  possibilities  for  a  very  attractive  "Rurban” 
development.  Again  a  Tertiary  or  Collector  Route  is  needed 
across  it  and  a  schematic  layout  of  future  local  streets 
would  be  desirable  to  guide  both  property  owners  and  the 
Planning  Board. 

A  special  situation  and  opportunity  Is  presented  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fosters  Pond  where  cooperative  planning  with 
Andover  is  recommended.  Unfortunately,  a  gravel  operation 
is  already  gouging  into  the  hill  above  Andover  Street. 


Area  11  -  Northwest  of  Salem  Street  and  the  Railroad 
to  the  Tewksbury  Line. 

A  section  at  the  north  end  of  this  Area  (on  each  side 
of  the  abandoned  track  and  adjoining  the  right  of  way  of 
Interstate  93)  is  zoned  for  Industry,  but  almost  half  is 
wetland  and  way  below  the  level  of  1-93  sis  it  climbs  to  go 
over  the  railroad.  It  Is  completely  and  permanently 
Inaccessible  from  the  highway  or  from  Tewksbury,  and  can 
only  be  reached  by  a  mile -long  extension  of  McDonald  Road 
(present  cart  path)  through  a  Rural  Residential  District. 
Accordingly,  it  is  recommended  that  the  upland  be  rezoned 
to  "R" -Rural  Residential  and  the  wetlands  to  Conservancy. 

The  Rural  Residential  District  in  the  rest  of  Area  11 
also  Includes  a  very  large  area  of  Wetlands,  -  generally 
west  of  and  along  the  railroad,  -  but  extending  across  the 
middle  of  the  District  to  the  Tewksbury  Line.  All  of  these 
wetlands  should  be  protected  by  Conservancy  Zoning. 

Salem  Street  -  from  Middlesex  Avenue  into  Tewksbury  - 
has  provided  access  to  this  area  for  over  a  century  and  is 
relied  on  to  serve  future  development.  Allowances  should 
be  made  for  future  widening  and  for  relocation  at  the  east 
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end  for  approaches  to  a  future  grade  separation  with  the 
railroad. 

A  second  access  to  this  residential  area  is  proposed 
to  be  by  a  new  "collector"  route  from  Main  Street  via 
Faulkner  Avenue  in  Area  l|.,  connected  to  Jordan  Street  (Paper 
Street)  at  Salem  Street,  and  then  north  to  McDonald  Road. 

A  "McDonald  Road  Conservation  Area  and  Playground"  was 
proposed  in  the  I960  Recreation  Plan  along  the  edge  of  the 
wetlands  and  central  to  the  upland  area;  \i  has  been 
expanded  to  include  a  pond  in  the  wetlands  under  the  present 
Open  Space  Plan.  Again  the  project  area  includes  several 
parcels  of  "Town-Owned"  tax  titles. 

A  future  School  Site  should  also  be  reserved  against 
the  time  when  residential  developments  west  of  the  railroad 
(in  Areas  I4.  and  11)  produce  the  numbers  of  school  children 
predicted  in  the  I960  School  and  Recreation  Report.  In  the 
I960  Plan  such  a  site  is  shown  south  of  Salem  Street  and 
directly  west  of  the  railroad.  The  General  Plan  suggests 
an  alternative  -  north  of  the  straightened  approach  to  the 
future  grade  separation  with  the  railroad.  Either  site 
will  serve,  but  action  is  needed  to  acquire  the  land  long 
in  advance  of  construction.  As  noted  elsewhere,  the  town 
cannot  lose  by  such  an  "investment." 


Area  12  -  at  Wilmington  "Center"  -  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Lowell  Branch  Railroad,  on  the  east  by  Maple 
Meadow  Brook,  and  on  the  north  by  Mill  Brook  and  the  wetlands 
at  Wilmington  Plaza  and  Bridge  Lane  or  the  proposed  Richmond 
Street  Bridge. 

In  all  the  earlier  reports  and  in  some  of  the  previous 
Chapters  of  this  report.  Area  12  has  been  divided  into  two 
sub-areas  by  the  "Wildcat"  railroad  -  with  12A  to  the  west 
and  12B  to  the  East. 

12A  contains  Wilmington  Plaza  -  the  Di  Moulas 
Shopping  Center,  '^Wilmington  Ford"  and  other  business  activi¬ 
ties  along  Main  Street. 

The  key  factor  in  the  future  development  of  this  sub- 
area  is  the  proposed  "Relocation"  and  "By-pass"  of  Route  129. 
The  relocation  involves  the  new  Richmond  Street  Bridge  at  the 
northern  edge  of  the  sub-area,  and  the  By-pass  will  extend 
that  Improvement  across  Main  Street  to  curve  south  behind 
the  Shopping  Center  to  roughly  parallel  Main  Street  towards 
an  overpass  of  the  "Wildcat"  railroad. 

Several  zoning  changes  will  be  necessary  to  adjust  the 
uses  and  boundaries  of  districts  near  and  along  the  new 
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highway,  including  - 

a)  More  GB  -  north  of  Bridge  Lane  ; 

b)  Using  the  129  By-Pass  to  bound  the  GB  District 
northeast  of  the  Plaza  and  the  Industrial  District 
at  the  railroad;  and 

c)  Conservancy  Zoning  of  the  wetlands  north  of  the 
Shopping  Center. 

The  General  Plan  also  shows  a  future  Route  62  relocation 
using  the  new  Richmond  Street  Bridge  and  heading  for  Concord 
Street  just  north  of  the  Sub-Area  Boundary.  The  swamp  areas 
along  that  boundary  and  the  tributary  stream  to  Mill  Brook 
are  proposed  as  Open  Spaces,  and  the  banks  of  Mill  Brook 
would  also  be  reserved. 

Main  Street  needs  widening  and  control  of  curb-cuts  to 
facilitate  traffic,  and  much  stricter  control  of  signs.  Why 
not  make  Wilmington  distinctive  by  having  street  trees  along 
the  Main  Street?  The  New  Route  129  By-Pass  should  also  have 
"limited  access"  and  should  be  flexibly  designed  to  either  carry 
the  "through"  traffic  now  using  Main  Street  or  operate  as  a 
pair  of  one  way  streets  with  Main  Street. 

12B  is  physically  divided  into  two  parts  by  "Taylor’s 
Pond  Brook"  and  the  wetlands  along  it.  (It  would  be  even 
more  divided  if  the  Southern  Corridor  of  the  Middle  Belt  is 
constructed  along  that  brook.) 

The  northern  part  is  the  old  Square  around  the  Wilmington 
Railroad  Station  at  the  foot  of  Church  Street.  Church  Street 
and  Middlesex  Avenue  cross  the  area  from  southwest  to  north¬ 
east,  and  Main  Street  and  the  New  Route  129  By-Pass  provide 
parallel  routes  from  southeast  to  northwest  -  on  the  south¬ 
west  edge  of  the  neighborhood.  Open  Spaces  are  proposed 
along  Mill  Brook  and  its  tributary  from  the  north  and  west, 
and  along  Taylor’s  Pond  Brook  with  a  major  "Central  Conser¬ 
vation  Area"  -  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Open  Space  Plan  - 
around  the  confluence  of  those  brooks  with  Maple  Meadow  Brook. 
Several  parcels  of  land  in  those  wetlands  are  already  under 
the  administration  of  the  Conservation  Commission  and  it  is 
proposed  to  consolidate  "Town-Owned"  tax-titles  and  inter¬ 
vening  parcels  in  a  single  reservation. 

Between  Church  Street  and  Middlesex  Avenue,  the  Rotary 
Park  -  Walker  School  area  was  proposed  in  the  1957  General 
Plan  as  a  Town  Center  with  a  Town  Hall,  Library,  Police  and 
Fire  Stations  (now  at  Church  and  Oleson  Streets).  The  present 
Plan  follows  the  decision  of  the  Town  Meeting  in  locating  the 
Library  at  the  Town  Common  to  establish  that  area  as  the  Town’s 
Administrative  Center,  but  proposes  that  the  Walker  School 
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and  the  associated  grounds  -  with  Rotary  Park  -  should  be 
a  "Recreation  Center"  with  special  service  for  the  Youth 
of  the  Town.  A  proposed  Neighborhood  Green  is  also  shown 
on  the  Open  Space  Plan  in  the  subdivision  southeast  of 
Church  Street. 

As  stated  in  connection  with  Sub-Area  12A  above,  the 
opening  of  the  New  Route  129  By-Pass  prompts  zoning 
adjustments  -  particularly  to  put  Rotary  Park  in  an 
"Institutional  Zoning  District"  and  to  work  out  the  best 
use  of  the  area  between  Main  Street  and  the  New  129  By-Pass. 
South  of  Church  Street,  the  By-Pass  traverses  a  wet  section 
which  presents  a  number  of  problems  for  both  construction 
of  the  highway  and  for  amount  and  uses  of  filled  areas. 

The  comments  about  the  design  and  need  for  controls 
along  Main  Street  and  the  New  Route  129  in  the  foregoing 
discussion  of  Neighborhood  12A  apply  with  equal  force  in 
this  Neighborhood  12B. 

The  Proposed  New  Route  129,  as  it  crosses  the  wetlands 
along  Taylor’s  Pond  Brook,  is  shown  on  the  General  Plan  in 
the  location  proposed  on  the  200  scale  drawings  for  the 
Southern  Corridor  62  -  Middle  Belt  -  as  the  distribution 
highway  substituting  for  Main  Street  at  the  projected  inter¬ 
change  of  the  Middle  Belt  with  Routes  38  and  129.  This  was 
done  to  take  advantage  of  the  engineering  done  for  the 
Corridor  Study  and  in  no  way  endorses  or  recommends  the 
Southern  Route  or  any  other  Route  for  a  Middle  Belt  Express¬ 
way. 


The  southern  part  of  Sub-Area  12B  Includes  the 
triangular  intersection  of  Lowell  (Route  129)  and  Main 
Street  (Route  38)  which  is  zoned  for  General  Business,  and 
the  Residential  area  north  of  Lowell  Street  along  Parker 
and  Adams  Streets  and  in  the  recent  Allen  Park  Subdivision. 

The  best  use  of  the  Business  triangle  requires  a 
"unitary"  development  as  recommended  In  the  1957  Planning 
Report,  and  will  be  effected  by  the  proposed  widening  of 
both  Lowell  and  Main  Streets  along  the  sides  of  the  triangle 
and  by  the  proposed  cross-over  to  connect  the  New  129  By- 
Pass  with  Main  Street.  The  presently  mixed  G.B.,  SxRA,  and 
IND  Zoning  of  the  triangle  might  better  be  all  General 
Business  when  a  "unitary"  plan  is  made. 

The  proposed  Open  Spaces  for  this  southern  part  of 
Sub-Area  12B  are  the  wetlands  along  Taylor's  Pond  Brook  and 
along  Maple  Meadow  Brook  -  Including  the  Pond  at  AVCO.  A 
Neighborhood  Green  is  being  acquired  at  the  center  of  the 
neighborhood  -  off  Molloy  Road. 
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Parker  Street  is  proposed  as  a  "Collector"  Route  serving 
the  residential  area  north  of  Lowell  Street,  with  an  improved 
connection  to  Adams  Street,  and  an  extension  across  Maple 
Meadow  Brook  to  Semper  Road  and  the  Wildwood  Street  School, 


Area  13  -  Middle  is  another  triangular  Sector  with  a 
base  along  Mill  Brook  and  Maple  Meadow  Brook  and  sides 
consisting  of  the  B  &  M  Railroad  (Sector  9)  on  the  east  and 
the  "Wildcat"  railroad  (Sector  I4.)  on  the  west. 

The  Town  Hall,  First  Church,  the  Town  Common,  the  High 
School  and  the  Memorial  Library  are  in  the  southwest  portion 
of  the  Area,  where  other  Town-wide  services  and  structures 
are  proposed  to  be  concentrated  as  the  Administrative  Center 
of  Wilmington.  Thus  a  future,  new  Town  Hall  is  proposed  for 
the  Center  School  Site  facing  the  Common,  and  School  adminis¬ 
tration  would  be  quartered  in  the  Buzzell  or  Swain  School. 

Plans  for  the  High  School  Site  are  detailed  in  the 
Chapter  on  Planning  for  Schools  later  in  this  Part  II,  They 
Include  recommendations  for  expansion  of  the  site  regardless 
of  whether  it  is  used>as  now,  for  an  enlarged  High  School, 
or  adapted  to  an  Intermediate  School.  Additional  land  is 
needed  towards  Wildwood  Street  and  to  the  southeast  where 
wetlands  are  included  in  the  Open  Space  Plan  for  the  Central 
Conservation  Area  (mentioned  In  connection  with  Area  12A 
above ) . 

The  Open  Space  proposals  for  Area  13  include  acquisition 
of  wetlands  and  stream  banks  along  Mill  Brook  and  its 
tributary  from  the  northwest,  and  along  Maple  Meadow  Brook, 
all  on  the  southern  border  of  the  area,  as  well  as  along 
Lubbers  Brook  across  the  northern  tip  of  the  triangle,  south 
of  Salem  Street.  Neighborhood  Greens  are  proposed  a)  between 
Birchwood  and  Oakdale  Roads,  b)  south  of  Shady  Lane  Drive, 
and  c)  at  the  Whitefield  School  Site  in  North  Wilmington. 

The  open  or  rural  character  of  the  area  would  be  continued 
by  Conservancy  Zoning  of  the  extensive  wetlands,  -  south  of 
the  Cemetery,  west  of  Middlesex  Avenue,  and  along  the  west 
side  of  the  triangle.  The  same  kind  of  protection  of  the 
wetland  south  of  the  Industrial  area  at  North  Wilmington  will 
also  provide  a  buffer  from  the  adjoining  residential  district. 

The  principal  streets  or  highways  of  Area  13  are: 
a)  Church  Street  and  Middlesex  Avenue  -  from  south  to  north  - 
the  present  Route  62.  Plans  for  this  route  Include  widening 
from  the  Common  to  Federal  Street  with  straightening  of  the 
curve  at  that  Intersection;  and  propose  a  grade  separation 
with  the  railroad  in  North  Wilmington. 
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b)  Concord  Street  is  also  proposed  as  a  Primary  Route 
or  Alternate  Route  62,  extended  via  Federal  Street  and  a 
new  highway  from  Middlesex  Avenue  to  the  New  Richmond  Street 
Bridge.  This  new  section  would  skirt  the  wetlands  north  of 
the  Cemetery  at  the  First  Church  and  go  a  block  north  of 
Glendale  Circle  to  a  grade  separation  with  the  ’’Wildcat" 
railroad.  It  is  intended  as  part  of  an  Alternate  Route  62 
and  to  substitute  for  previously  proposed  widening  of  Glen 
Road. 


c)  Wildwood  Street  is  shown  on  the  General  Plan  as  a 
Tertiary  Route  and  needs  a  sidewalk;  and 

d)  Federal  Street  is  designated  as  a  "Collector”,  along 

with 


e)  A  loop  consisting  of  Lawrence  Street  and  Hamlin  Lane 
connected  to  Sprucewood  Road,  and  then  easterly  by  Shady  Lane 
Drive  extended  straight  into  Middlesex  Avenue. 

The  res identially  developed  areas  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  triangle  and  proposed  to  be  served  by  the  Loop 
Collector  (e)  above)  are  now  zoned  SRB  -  10,000  and  are 
barely  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  wetlands.  Close 
watch  should  be  kept  of  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
sanitary  disposal  systems  lest  the  ground  water  and  the 
swamps  become  polluted. 
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C.  TRANSPORTATION  AND  CIRCULATION 


The  settlement  and  growth  of  Wilmington  (like  all 
other  communities)  reflects  the  accessibility  of  the  area 
by  various  means  of  transportation.  Thus,  the  earliest 
roads,  the  construction  of  the  Middlesex  Canal  and  the 
Railroads,  the  opening  of  inter-urban  street  railways,  and 
finally  the  development  of  streets  and  highways,  have  been 
controlling  factors  in  the  location  and  order  of  land 
development.  (Cf.  Chapters  on  Historical  Background  and 
Existing  Land  Uses  in  Part  I.) 

In  this  present  "Automobile  Age",  the  Streets  and 
Highways  of  Wilmington  are  the  most  significant  elements ;- 
for  through  traffic  across  the  Town,  for  access  to  industries 
and  shopping  centers,  and  for  local  circulation.  Section  1 
of  this  Chapter  proposes  and  describes  a  Streets  and  Highways 
Plan  with  recommendations  for  actions. 

Section  2  of  this  Chapter  discusses  "Other  Transpor¬ 
tation  Elements"  and  the  future  role  of  the  railroads,  mass 
transit.  Buses,  Airports  and  Transmission  Lines. 
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1 .  STREETS  AND  HIGHWAYS 


INTRODUCTION 


Just  as  the  Plan  for  Open  Spaces  is  strongly  Influenced 
by  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  area,  so  the  plans  for 
areas  where  "development"  is  anticipated  are  founded  on  a 
system  of  roads  and  highways.  Access  is,  of  course,  essential 
to  development  of  properties,  and  the  provision  or  withholding 
of  access  can  be  a  major  factor  in  the  timing  or  types  of 
development  in  different  areas.  A  new  street  or  road  stimulates 
new  construction  along  the  way,  and  the  type  of  road  attracts, 
facilitates,  or  discourages  traffic  according  to  its  design. 

It  is  therefore  appropriate  to  include  here  a  discussion 
of  the  principal  routes — existing  and  proposed — which  are 
included  in  the  General  Plan.  By  agreement  long  in  advance  of 
any  opening  of  a  projected  road  or  street,  it  should  be  possible 
to  adjust  development  in  the  neighborhood  and  to  make  each 
subdivision  along  the  way  contribute  its  part  of  the  through 
route. 


It  should  be  emphasized  that  showing  of  a  proposed  Major 
Street  on  the  General  Plan  is  not  a  proposal  for  its  immediate 
opening  and  construction,  but  rather  a  reservation  of  the 
possibility  for  opening  at  some  future  undetermined  date  against 
conflicting  uses  of  the  land  in  question. 

The  "theory"  behind  a  Major  Streets  Plan  is  that  "through" 
traffic --whether  across  the  Town  or  through  a  "settled"  area — 
should  be  concentrated  on  as  few  routes  as  possible,  so  as  to 
free  all  other  roads  for  strictly  local  use.  A  kind  of  hierarchy 
of  traffic  arteries  is  established  according  to  the  volume  and 
speed  of  anticipated  traffic --ranging  from  the  multi-lane  divided 
Interstate  (I.  93)  through  primary  or  arterial  routes,  collector 
or  secondary  routes,  to  local  subdivision  streets. 
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Previous  Planning  for  Streets  and  Highways 


The  older  ways  In  Wilmington  often  tell  the  reason  for 
their  existence  by  their  names;  with  Burlington  Avenue  -  the 
way  to  Burlington,  Woburn  Street  -  the  way  to  Woburn,  - 
Andover  Street  and  Ballardvale  Street,  to  Andover,  etc. 

Others  provided  access  to  the  farms  of  the  early  settlers  and 
to  the  saw-mills  and  grist  mills  described  in  the  Chapter  on 
Historical  Background  in  Part  I.  Later  development  of  the 
road  system  -  as  also  discussed  in  that  Chapter  -  reflected 
the  impact  of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  Railroads,  Street  Railways, 
and  Automobiles.  The  roads  went  where  people  wanted  to  go. 

Planning  for  Streets  and  Highways  dates  from  the 
initiation  of  the  State  Highway  System  (the  famous  Shaler 
Report  of  1893)  and  the  granting  of  authority  to  Boards  of 
Survey  in  the  cities  and  towns.  Special  Legislative 
Commissions  in  1908  and  1911  made  studies  and  recommen¬ 
dations  for  Metropolitan  Highways.  The  need  for  guidance 
of  subdivisions  was  a  principal  argument  for  legislation  to 
establish  Planning  Boards  in  1912.  There  were  planning 
projects  for  roads  in  Wilmington  by  A.  Chandler  Manning  in 
I9H4-  and  a  Griffith  Plan  in  1930  with  particular  reference 
to  a  by-pass  for  Main  Street  at  the  Center. 

Highway  Plans  affecting  the  Wilmington  area  and  initi¬ 
ated  by  the  State  beginning  in  the  mid-thirties  eventuated 
in  Interstate  93  -  "Relocated  28"  as  it  was  called,  and 
development  of  Route  128  and  Route  3* 

The  1957  General  Plan  for  Wilmington  in  the  discussion 
of  "Traffic  Circulation"  presented  a  Proposed  Circulation 
Plan  which  sought  five  groups  of  "major  improvements h: 

1.  "Improvement  of  key  railroad  overpasses"  -  a.  "to 
improve  the  Lake  Street  Bridge;  b.  to  relocate  the 
Shawsheen  Avenue  Bridge"  (almost  exactly  is  now 
proposed  at  Richmond  Street);  and  "to  improve  the 
approaches  to  the  Burlington  Avenue  Bridge." 

^ •  Improved  connections  between  various  parts  of  town:  (a)  Extension  of 
Shawsheen  Avenue  parallel  to  the  railroad  through  West  Wilmington;  (b) 
Extension  of  Woburn  Street  west  of  Route  28,  northwards  to  the  Route  125 
interchange;  (c)  Extension  of  Grove  Street  to  Nichols  Street  on  the  north 
side  of  the  railroad;  (d)  Linking  Salem  Street  to  Glen  Road  via  Essex  Road; 
(e)  Linking  Chestnut  Street  and  Main  Street  in  the  Area  above  the  Town 
Park;  (f)  Provision  of  an  access  road  to  serve  the  industrial  area  near  the 
Woburn  line;  (g)  Joining  Ballardvale  and  Andover  Streets  in  North  Wilming¬ 
ton;  (h)  Joining  the  Martins  Pond  settlement  to  the  rest  of  the  town  by  ex¬ 
tending  Virginia  Road  to  meet  Route  125. 
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Prepared  in  the  office*  of  Charles  W  Elioi.  Planning 
Consultant,  for  the  Wilmington  Planning  Boord  and  the  i 
Moos  Dept  of  Commerce  one  Oovolopment,  and  financially 
aided  through  a  Federal  grant  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  ana  Urban  Development  vnesr  tho  'Jr  So,-  Plan¬ 
ning  Assistance  Program  authorized  by  Sod. on  701  of  | 
the  Housing  Act  off954,  os  amended 


3.  Increased  Off-Street  Parking  facilities. 

i|.  Shifting  south  from  Salem  Street  to  Concord  Street. 

5*  ’’Completion  of  the  system  of  internal  neighborhood 
streets ...” 

Two  other  projects  were  stressed  in  relation  to  the  plans 
for  interchanges  with  "Relocated  Route  28”  (or  Interstate  93) 
a.  The  ’’Lowell  Connector”  -  (referred  to  In  this  report  as  the 
Cain  Highway)  and  the  role  of  Route  62  as  part  of  the  "Bay 
Circuit"  authorized  by  Chapter  63)  of  the  Acts  of  1958. 

In  1963,  for  the  Eastern  Massachusetts  Regional  Planning 
Project ,  Wilbur  Smith  and  Associates  prepared  a  "Comprehensive 
Traffic  and  Transportation  Inventory"  with  Physical 
Characteristics  of  Highways  and  Use  and  Performance  Charac¬ 
teristics.  For  Wilmington,  the  Inventory  provided  data  on 
Routes  3^>  62,  129  and  125,  and  on  Eames ,  Woburn,  West,  High, 
Andover,  Hopkins,  Lake,  Park  and  Concord  Streets  and  on 
portions  of  Middlesex  and  Salem  Streets  near  the  North  Inter¬ 
mediate  School. 

From  that  material,  the  D.P.W.  Statewide  Highway  Transpor 
tation  Study  -  1965-68  -  developed  a  statement  of  "Recommended 
Highway  Improvements"  with  a  program  for  resurfacing  and 
reconstruction  of  selected  roads  In  "stages”  -  now,  1-5  years, 
6-10  years  or  11-15  years: 


Main  Street  -  Church  to  Tewksbury 

now 

reconstruct 

as 

Primary 

Burlington  Avenue 

now 

m 

as 

Secondary 

Church  -  Main  to  Middlesex 

now 

it 

it 

11 

West  Street  -  Reading  to  Lowell 

now 

11 

11 

Tertiary 

Route  125  -  Interchange  to  Andover 

1-5 

11 

it 

Secondary 

Middlesex  -  High  to  Salem 

1-5 

widen  and  re-surface 

Main  Street  -  Woburn  to  Church 

6-10 

reconstruct 

as 

Primary 

Salem  Street  -  1-93  to  No.  Reading 

6-10 

n 

as 

Secondary 

Lowell  Street  -  all 

6-10 

tt 

as 

Primary 

Middlesex  -  Church  to  High 

11-15 

11 

as 

Secondary 

Eames -Woburn-Main  to  Lowell 

11-15 

it 

11 

ti 
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In  addition  the  Statewide  Highway  Study  calls  for  early 
attention  to  improvement  of  Chestnut  Street,  Hillside  Way, 
Aldrich  Road,  Lake  Street,  Salem  Street,  Glen  Road,  Wildwood 
and  Concord  Streets. 


During  the  period  when  this  701  Planning  Project  was  in 
process  the  Department  of  Public  Works  employed  Howard, 
Needles,  Tammen  and  Bergendoff  to  make  a  "Route  62  Corridor 
Study"  for  what  is  now  known  as  the  "Middle  Belt."  In  the 
report  on  "Comprehensive  Highway  and  Transit  Planning"  - 
July  1968  -  the  justification  for  this  Middle  Belt  is  stated 
as  follows  - 


"The  Middle  Belt  appears  to  be  the  most  logical  solution 
to  the  Route  12$  overload  dilemma.  In  the  alternate  network 
testing  this  Belt  did  not  furnish  the  full  expected  relief. 

The  Belt  location  in  the  Controlled  Dispersal  alternative  was 
too  far  removed  (eight  to  ten  miles)  to  be  of  much  assistance. 
The  Composite  alternative  location  was  close  enough  but  did 
not  have  the  necessary  continuity.  Therefore,  the  recommended 
network  contains  a  Middle  Belt  three  to  five  miles  outside 
Route  128  and  continuous  from  1-95  in  Danvers  to  the  junction 
of  the  Hingham-Scituate  Spur  and  Route  3  in  Norwell.  The 
primary  function  of  this  Belt  would  be  to  alleviate  the  over¬ 
crowded  condition  of  Route  128.  A  secondary  but  nevertheless 
important  role  of  this  expressway  would  be  to  supply  a  by 
pass  route  around  many  congested  town  centers  along  Routes  62, 
126,  27  and  123  while  at  the  same  time  providing  excellent 
accessibility  between  them." 

The  effects  of  this  proposal  on  Wilmington  are  reviewed 
in  your  Consultant’s  memorandum  attached  as  an  Appendix  to 
this  Chapter.  The  concern  aroused  in  Wilmington  and  other 
Towns  along  the  proposed  route  of  the  Middle  Belt  led  to  the 
organization  of  a  Sub-Regional  Interliaison  Committee  - 
"S.I.L.C."  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  which 
has  been  studying  the  relationship  of  that  project  to  other 
planning  proposals  for  the  Sub-Region. 

Also,  in  the  same  period,  the  State  has  made  plans  for 
a  "Relocation  of  Route  129"  involving  a  new  bridge  over  the 
railroad  at  Richmond  Street,  and  the  County  has  started 
surveys  for  the  "Proposed  New  Route  129"  parallel  with  Main 
Street . 


Sore  Spots 


The  responses  to  the  Questionnaire  (reported  on  in  Part 
I)  included  answers  on  "Roads  needing  Repairs/*  Naturally 
the  roads  identified  reflected  the  personal  knowledge  and 
interest  of  those  answering  the  question,  but  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  Glen  Road  and  West  Streets  were  noted  by  more  than 
twice  those  identifying  any  other  roads.  Main  Street  got  the 
next  highest  vote,  followed  by  Woburn  Street,  Chestnut  Street, 
and  Route  129  in  general  and  Shawsheen  Avenue  in  particular. 

The  question  on  Needed  Sidewalks  similarly  stressed  the 
need  for  action  on  "all  school  streets”  with  special  attention 
to  Wildwood  Street,  Shawsheen  Avenue,  and  Glen  Road  -  in  that 
order.  More  off-street  parking  was  called  for  at  the  "center 
of  town."  Special  concern  was  expressed  in  the  returns  over 
the  "appearance  of  Main  Street"  with  particular  reference  to 
control  of  signs  and  burying  of  wires,  for  "improved  bridges" 
over  the  railroads,  and  for  street  lighting  and  street  trees. 

Another  cause  for  concern  has  been  the  confusion  of 
Street  Names  where  older  roads  were  interrupted  by  Interstate 
93  -  including  Salem  Street,  Woburn  Street  crossing  from  west 
to  east  side,  Ballardvale  Street  at  Route  125>  and  1-93* 

Direct  continuity  is  also  a  problem  with  Andover  Street  and 
Concord-Federal  Streets.  Sound-alike  names  also  require 
attention. 


STANDARDS  FOR  HIGHWAYS  AND  STREETS 


The  so-called  "Standards"  for  these  different  types  of 
highways  are  becoming  more  and  more  similar  from  town  to  town 
and  State  to  State.  The  Massachusetts  Statewide  Highway 
Transportation  Study  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  has 
developed  a  series  of  Standard  Highway  Cross-Sections  for  Urban 
and  Rural  areas,  and  has  prepared  recommendations  for  their 
application  to  particular  routes  in  Wilmington.  From  a  review 
of  these  Standards  the  following  Table  is  now  offered: 
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Cross  Sections  for  these  "Standards'1  are  shown  on  the  accompanying  Chart  #1.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  theory  and  these  "Standards"  to  the  situation  in  Wilmington  today  calls  for  a 
framework  of  major  routes  across  and  among  parts  of  the  Town.  Naturally,  the  existing  roads 
provide  the  basis  for  such  a  framework,  but  always  in  reference  to  what  the  State  is  planning 
in  the  area  and  what  the  neighboring  towns  may  have  in  mind. 


PROCEDURES 


To  provide  a  street  system  in  any  Massachusetts  Town 
which  will  adequately  serve  both  through-traffic  and  local 
traffic  over  a  period  of  years.  State  Laws  give  authority 
and  tools  to  the  State,  Counties  and  Towns  in  varying  degrees 
and  efficacy. 

In  195^  the  Federal  Government  agreed  to  pay  90$  of  the 
costs  of  a  National  System  of  Interstate  Highways.  Interstate 
93  is  a  unit  in  that  system,  which  like  the  earlier  Federal 
Aid  Roads  is  the  responsibility  of  the  States  in  which  they 
are  located.  Route  !25is  an  example  of  a  Federal  Aid  Road  - 
for  which  50$  of  the  costs  are  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government . 

The  State  has  established  a  system  of  "State  Highways’1 
on  routes  designated  by  acts  of  the  General  Court.  These 
State  Highways  are  owned,  constructed  and  maintained  by  the 
State.  .  For  all  ordinary  Streets  and  Highways, 

the  abuttors  have  automatic  rights  of  access  from  the  highway 
to  their  properties.  The  State,  however,  can  acquire  these 
rights  to  create  "limited  access"  highways  -  (such  as  Route i2S). 

The  C o unties  of  Massachusetts  still  have  a  part  in  the 
road  "business",  with  ’’County  Roads”,  and  participation  in 
the  Chapter  90  road  programs.  Chapter  90  projects  are 
financed  50$  State,  25$  County  and  25$  Town. The  County  Highway 
Department  is  currently  engaged  in  surveys  for  the  County 
Commissioners  to  lay  out  the  Proposed  New  Route  129  By-Pass 
of  Main  Street. 

The  Town  has  been  granted  authority  from  the  State  to 
perform  a  variety  of  acts  for  the  provision  of  streets  and 
highways.  Roads  become  "town  ways"  (and  with  continuing  town 
responsibility  for  their  maintenance  and  service)  through 
layout,  acceptance  and  acquisition. 

The  "layout"  of  a  road  may  involve  either  a  widening  or 
a  wholly  new  right  of  way,  and  ordinarily  includes  a  "taking"  of 
the  property  for  highway  purposes. 

Building  Lines  can  be  laid  out  by  the  Selectmen  (Chapter 
82 >  G.L. ,  Sec .  37  f  using  the  same  procedures  as  for  layout  of 

a  way.  In  this  case,  however,  the  owner  of  the  property 
restricted  against  building  by  establishment  of  the  Building 
Line,  can  seek  compensation  for  loss  of  his  right  to  build  in 
the  restricted  area;  and  the  Town  does  not  have  to  take  full 
title  until  it  is  ready  to  construct  a  widened  roadway  or 
sidewalk. 
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fPn  "lay  out"  a  road,  for  example,  the  Selectmen  may  act 
under  the  General  Laws.  Under  those  laws  an 
engineering  survey  ana  map  must  be  prepared  showing  the 
proposed  exterior  lines  of  a  way,  which  is  then  the  subject 
of  a  public  hearing,  and  finally  submitted  to  the  Town 
Meeting.  If  and  when  the  Town  Meeting  approves,  the  land 
involved  is  then  "taken”  for  road  purposes,  through  gift, 
purchase  or  condemnation. 

Towns  either  own  the  rights  of  way  of  Town  Roads  in  fee 
or  may  simply  have  an  easement  for  travel  over  the  lands 
between  the  exterior  lines,  with  the  abuttors  owning  to  the 
center  line  of  the  way  (in  case  of  abandonment,  the  abuttors 
customarily  succeed  to  full  ownership  to  the  center  of  the 
way) . 


For  the  improvement  of  existing,  accepted  or  proposed 
roads,  the  Town  has  authority  to  appropriate  general  funds 
to  cover  the  costs  and/or  to  collect  Benefit  Assessments  from 
properties  In  a  district  benefitted  by  the  improvement.  Since 
improvements  are  required  to  be  Installed  in  all  new  sub¬ 
divisions  before  streets  are  accepted,  it  is  fair  and  proper 
that  abuttors  on  an  existing  local  street  should  pay  for 
improving  the  road  which  serves  their  properties  to  a  comparable 
standard.  It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  when  a  road 
improvement  is  intended  to  serve  through  traffic,  there  may  be 
a  very  real  question  as  to  whether  the  abuttors  are  benefitted 
or  hurt  by  the  project,  -  and  those  most  benefitted  may  be 
residents  of  some  distant  part  of  the  town  or  of  another  town. 

Many  roads  in  Town  have  been  sort  of  "inherited."  A 
complete  check  of  the  Town  Records  from  1?3C  down  would  perhaps 
provide  dates  of  layout  or  acceptance,  but  there  were  roads 
already  established  even  before  the  Town  was  incorporated. 

Anyway  that  check  has  not  been  made,  and  the  "official"  list 
is  that  contained  in  the  Town  Report.  Every 

warrant  for  an  annual  town  meeting  In  recent  years  has  included 
items  for  acceptance  of  additional  ways. 

To  give  the  towns  greater  control  over  the  development  of 
their  roadways,  the  State  has  authorized  towns  to  set  up  Boards 
of  Survey,  to  adopt  an  Official  Map,  and  make  restrictions 
concerning  front  yards  and  parking,  etc.  as  part  of  their 
Protective (Zoning)  By-Laws ,  and  to  give  the  Planning  Board 
regulatory  powers  on  subdivision  streets.  All  of  these  tools 
are  available  to  Wilmington . 

The  lack  of  control  over  the  location  or  continuity  of 
streets  and  ways  In  the  days  of  speculative  land  development 
around  the  turn  of  the  Century  led  the  State  to  authorize  towns 
to  set  up  Boards  of  Survey  with  authority  to  both  "lay  out" 
streets  and  to  designate  on  maps  the  location  of  future  streets. 
Subdividers  were  required  to  provide  roads  along  the  lines  of 
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these  proposed  future  streets  which  assured  continuity  from 
one  subdivision  to  another  and  protected  the  rights  of 
neighboring  property  owners. 

With  the  development  of  "Planning"  the  general  supervision 
of  Subdivision  projects  was  given  to  the  Planning  Boards  of 
the  cities  and  towns  under  Chapter  lj.1  of  the  General  Laws  - 
Sections  81K-81GG.  Under  that  law,  the  Town  Planning  Board 
can  set  up  Rules  and  Regulations  covering  the  design  and 
construction  of  subdivision  streets.  Wilmington  has  operated 
under  tnau  law  since  195*4-. 

To  protect  the  beds  of  mapped  streets  that  same  Chapter  I|.l 
in  Section* 81F,G,H  and  I  authorizes  a  town  to  adopt  an  "Official 
Map"  on  which  the  "existing  and  proposed  locations  ....  of  new 
or  widened  public  ways  and  new  or  enlarged  parks"  are  shown. 
Several  municipalities  in  Massachusetts  have  adopted  an  Official 
Map,  -  with  the  purpose  of  clarifying  responsibility  for  and  the 
status  of  public  and  private  ways. 

Under  the  authority  of  Chapter  ipO  of  the  General  Laws 
many  towns  have  included  in  the  provisions  of  their  Protective 
(Zoning)  By-Law  ,  restrictions  on  the  use  and  development  of 
private  properties  which  relate  directly  to  the  public  or 
private  ways  in  the  community.  These  restrictions  are  related 
to  the  "health,  safety,  morals,  and  general  welfare"  under  the 
Police  Power  and  include  requirements  for  front  yards,  visual 
sight  lines  at  road  intersections  controlling  heights  of  fences 
or  vegetation,  and  sometimes  reflect  the  present  or  intended 
future  capacities  of  streets  in  the  limitations  on  uses  and 
intensity  of  developments.  Under  most  Zoning  By-Laws  off- 
street  parking  is  now  required  for  shopping  centers  and 
industrial  developments,  and  "site  plans"  limit  the  number  and 
frequency  of  entrances  and  exits  on  public  ways. 

LEGAL  STATUS  AND  FINANCING: 

The  Streets  and  Highways  of  Wilmington  are  financed, 
constructed  and  maintained  with  varying  degrees  of  the  Federal 
Government  assistance,  by  the  State,  the  County  and  the  Town. 

The  legal  status  of  roads  in  and  around  the  Town  is  shown  on  the 
accompanying  map.  The  several  categories  are: 

a.  Federal  Interstate  Highway  "9  ”  designed,  constructed  and 
maintained  by  the  State,  but  financed  90$  Federal  to  10$  State. 

b.  State  Highway  -  Route  38.  State  owned  and  in  many  cases 

benefiting  from  Federal  Aid  on  a  50-50  basis.  The  State 

has  established  a  Bridge  Fund  for  the  construction  of  grade 
separations  with  railroads.  The  State  contribution  to 
financing  the  New  Richmond  St.  Bridge  will  come  from  this 
Fund . 
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c. 


d. 


a?C6A4!d  and  owned  hy  the  Town -fisted  m  Town  ort5 
State  and  County  Aids  are  available,  -  under:  ™ 

1.  Chapter  90  -  $(#  State,  2$%  County,  -  2%  Town. 

2.  Chapter  8l  -  State  Aid  to  Towns  not  over  a  specified 

population.  * 

|^1Va^6  WaJ?  “  Privately  owned,  but  sometimes  beneficiary  of 
including : and  Soh°o1  Bus  services.  In  several  categories 

1.  Ways  providing  access  to  two  or  more  dwellings; 

2.  Ways  abandoned;  and 

3.  Paper  Streets  in  Subdivisions  -  not  yet  constructed. 


EXISTING  MAJOR  ROUTES 

a.  The  present  layout  of  major  traffic  routes  in  Wilmington  is 
oriented  to  the  primary  artery  of  the  region,  -  Interstate 
Route  93  -  one  of  the  "spokes”  in  the  traffic  wheel  around 
the  Boston  "Hub".  Four  other  State  Routes  are  of  major 
importance  to  the  Town,-  Route  38  -  Main  Street,  the  old 
radial  route;  Route  62,  a  broken  and  winding  circumferential 
route  around  Metropolitan  Boston,  now  under  study  for 
replacement  by  an  Expressway  called  the  "Middle  Belt; 

Route  129  -  a  crossline  route  from  southeast  to  northwest 
through  the  center  of  town;  and  Route  125  from  North 
Wilmington  towards  Andover. 
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Proposed  Major  Streets  System 


The  MAJOR  STREETS  SYSTEM  for  Wilmington  must  reflect  the 
needs  of  Through  Traffic  across  the  Town  in  different  directions; 
of  Destination  Traffic  heading  for  an  employment,  business  or 
industrial  center  in  Wilmington;  as  well  as  of  Intra community 
Traffic  among  different  parts  of  the  Town  and  adjoining  areas. 

I.  Through  Traffic  across  Wilmington  is  primarily  in  two  directions 

A.  North-South  or  Northwest-Southwest,  via: 

1.  Interstate  93;  2.  Route  38  -  Main  Street;  3*  Route  129  - 
Lowell-Shawsheen;  4.  Wobum-Andover ;  5.  Chestnut- 
Boutwell-Shawsheen,  etc.;  and  6.  combinations  of  other 
streets ♦ 

B.  East -Wes t  or  Northeast-Southwest.  Through  traffic  is 
concentrated  on: 

1.  Route  125;  2.  Route  62  -  Salem,  Church,  Burlington; 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  intensive  study  for 
3*  A  "Middle  Belt  Corridor";  4.  Lake,  Hopkins,  Forest; 

5»  Concord  -  north  of  Glen  -  Aldrich  and  Forest; 

6.  Eames  Street;  and  ?•  Other  East-West  Routes  and 
Connections . 

TIE  Pest i nat ion  T raff i c  requires  attention  for  access  to: 

R.  Industrial  activities  -  a.  in  Southeast  section-  V CO 

Greer,  Brewster  and  DiCenso  Area; 

b. Barbo  Project-east  of  1 ~93 , “Concord 

to  Park; 

c.  North  W i 1 m i ng ton-M i dd 1 esex  Ave ;  and  the 

d.  North  Industrial  Area 
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Data  on  the  Destination  Traffic  to  Industrial  activities  is 
included  in  the  Chapter  on  Economic  Base  in  Part  I  of  this  report 
where  the  residences  of  persons  employed  in  some  of  the  larger 
Wilmington  Industries  are  listed  according  to  the  direction  from 
Wilmington  -  and,  by  interpretation,  the  highways  they  use  for  daily 
commuting. 

B.  Business  areas  -  a.  Main  Street,  Square,  Plaza, 

b.  North  Wilmington,  c.  Silver  Lake,  d.  Lowe 11 -Woburn. 

C.  Schools,  Churches,  etc. 

TTT.  I ntrsLCommun i ty  Traffic  can  be  facil  itated  by  a  system  of 

"collector"  and  connecting  streets. 

The  discussion  of  streets  and  highways  which  follows  reviews 
the  situation  and  possibilities  for  each  of  these  three  types  of 
through  traffic  with  headings  corresponding  to  this  outline. 


The  major  streets  and  the  problems  and  proposals 
associated  with  them  are  discussed  below  in  accordance  with 
the  following  Outline: 
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Principal  Routes  by  Direction 

Wilmington,  Mass. 

(by  letters  and  numbers) 

A.  North-South  and  Northwest-Southeast  Routes 


1.  Interstate  a.  Rt.  129;  b.  Concord;  c.  Rt.  62;  d.  Rt.  125,' 
93  e.  Southern  Corridor*  f.  Cain  Highway 


2.  Route  38 


a.  Problems  - 


b.  By-Passes 


c.  Diversion 


1) 

2) 

3) 

Eas  t : 

1) 

Wes  t : 

2) 

3) 

East : 

1) 

2) 

3) 

k) 

West : 

5) 

6) 

7) 

Woburn  to  Lowell 
Lowell  to  Bridge  (new 
Route  129  ) 

Bridge  to  Tewksbury 

Alternate  Rt.  38  -  Woburn 
to  Greer 

Abandoned  1957  Project 
New  Route  129 

Cain-Lowell  Connector 
Salem 

Glen  fid.  and  Substitute 
Others 

South,  Lake,  Forest 
Chestnut  -  a)  To  Grand 

b)  via  Boutwell 
to  Hopkins 

Grove-Lake  to  Nichols 


3.  Route  129  a.  Lowell  -  1)  Interchange  2)  to  Woburn  3)  to  Main 

b.  Main  St.  New  Route  129 

c.  Richmond  St.  Bridge 

d.  Shawsheen  and  Nichols 


I4..  Woburn-Andover 

a.  Problems 


b.  Parallel 


1)  Woburn  line  to  Eames 

2)  Eames  to  Lowell 

3)  Orleans 
I4.)  Wildwood 

5)  Wildwood  to  High 

6)  High 

7)  High  to  125  east  of  1-93 

8)  Andover  St. 

1)  South-North  Industrial 

2)  Ballardvale 

3)  West  St.  a)  to  Lowell 

b)  North  of  Lowell 


5.  Chestnut  Street  -  a.  Widen  and  straighten 

b.  Extensions  1)  to  Grand 

2)  via  Boutwell  to  Shawsheen 
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6.  Combinations 

and  Supplements 


a.  Federal 

b.  Parker-Adams 

c.  Grove  )  -  to  Nichols 

d.  Lake  ) 

e.  Faulkner  Ave . -McDonald 

f.  King  St.  &  Broad  St. 

g.  North  St.  to  Woburn  St. 


.  East-West  and  Northeast-Southwest 
1.  Route  125 


2.  Route  62 


a.  East  of  1-93  -  Salem 

b.  Interchange  with  1-93 

c.  Intersection  with  Route  125  and  A-I}_a  6) 

d.  No.  Wilmington  R.R.  Grade  Crossing 

e.  Middlesex 

f.  Church 

g.  Burlington  Ave.  Bridge  over  R.R. 

h.  Burlington  Ave.  1)  Chestnut  to  Boutwell 

2)  By-pass  -  a.  North-Broadway 

b.  South 


3*  Route  62  Corridor  Studies 

a.  Northern  Route 


b.  Southern  Route 


1)  Alternative-Middles ex 

No.  of  Glen 

2)  Richmond  St.  Bridge- 

Aldrich-Fores  t 


4.  South-Lake-Eopkins-Fores t 

a.  South  and  Lake  -  New  Bridge 

b.  Lake  and  Hopkins 

c.  New  road  to  Forest 


5.  Concord -North  of  Glen-Aldrich  and/or  Forest 

a.  Concord  St.  -  1)  Possible  relocation  at  R.R. 

2)  Middlesex  Ave.  Curves 

b.  Extension  to  Richmond  St.  Bridge 

c .  Aldrich 

d.  Aldrich-Forest 


6.  Eames 


a.  Extension  to  Lowell  (A-l+a  2) 

b.  New  East-West  Industrial 

c.  Eames  Street 

d.  West  of  Main  St. 

e.  In  Burlington 


7.  Other  East-West  Routes  and  Connections 

a.  Ballardvale  to  Andover  Streets  and  Route  125 

and  Virginia  Rd. 

b.  Parker  to  Federal 

c.  Butters  Row  and  Cross  St. 

d.  Alder 
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ROUTE  DESCRIPTIONS 


A.  South-North  or  Northwest -Southwest  is  concentrated  on: 

1.  Interstate  93  -  along  the  Reading  line  and  veering 

northwesterly  across  Wilmington  on  Its  way  from  Boston 
to  Andover  and  New  Hampshire.  Interstate  93  is  a  six- 
lane  divided  highway  with  no  grade  intersections,  and 
has  a  full  interchange  with  Route  128  in  Woburn  (3  miles 
south  of  the  Wilmington-Wobum  Line),  and  "half-clover" 
interchanges  in  Wilmington  with  a)  Route  129  (Lowell  St.); 
b)  Concord  St.;  c)  Route  62  (Salem  St.);  and  d)  Route  125. 
North  of  'Wilmington,  the  next  interchange  (#30)  is  in 
Andover  at  Dascomb  Road  (East  St.  In  Tewksbury).  One  or 
more  of  these  partial  interchanges  will  probably  have  to 
be  made  into  full  interchanges  to  accommodate  traffic 
using  cross-routes  and  some  may  have  to  be  11  consolidated" 
if  the  Southern  Corridor  Route  62  is  constructed. 

A  new  "half-clover"  interchange  is  proposed  for  the 
"Lowell  Connector"  or  "Cain  Highway"  near  the  Wilmington- 
Andover-Tewksbury  boundary  as  discussed  below.  A 
Proposal  for  an  additional  interchange  in  Woburn  about 
midway  between  Route  128  and  Route  129  has  been  turned 
down  by  the  Mass.  D.P.W.  The  "Southern  Route  62  Corridor 
Study"  -  Middle  Belt  -  calls  for  a  new  interchange  at  the 
"rest  area"  halfway  between  Concord  and  Park  Streets. 

The  existing  (1969)  roadways  of  Interstate  93  are 

fully  adequate  to  satisfy  expected  demands  of  traffic. 

Interstate  93  runs  midway  between  Route  28  in  Reading,  North 

Reading  and  Andover  on  the  east,  and  Route  38  in  Woburn, 

Wilmington  and  Tewksbury. 
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2.  Route  38  ~  Main  Street  follows  a  roughly  parallel  course 


to  Interstate  93  “  6000  to  9600  feet  to  the  west  -  connecting 
the  centers  of  Woburn,  Wilmington  ans  Tewksbury.  Traffic  on 
Main  Street  is  way  over  its  rated  capacity,  so  that  a.  widening, 
b.  by-passes  and  possible  c.  diversion  of  traffic  to  parallel 
or  other  routes  must  be  considered. 

a.  Widening  Main  Street  presents  a  variety  of  problems  in 
different  sections  with  different  treatment  required  for: 

1)  Woburn  line  to  Lowell  Street 

2)  Lowell  Street  to  Bridge  Street  and 

3)  Bridge  Street  to  Tewksbury  line. 

1.  Woburn  line  to  Lowell  Street  now  has  a  right  of  way  of  50  feet  and 
a  travelled  way  of  30  feet.  It  has  a  rated  ADT  Capacity  of  7k35 

and  in  1965* *  was  already  carrying  over  9600  •  The  "Statewide11 
Survey  by  D.P.W.  recommends  a  travelled  way  of  52  feet  in  a  right  of 

way  at  least  70  feet  in  width.  Early  action  is  recommended  to  increase 

preferably  “to 

the  width  of  the  right  of  way  to  70  orA80  feet  by  "layout"  and  takings 

37 

or  establishment  of  building  set-back  lines  (Chapter^Genera 1  Laws). 
Widening  is  possible  now  without  taking  of  any  major  buildings  or 
improvements  and  is  particularly  important  to  accommodate  a  possible 
Alternate  Route  38  in  the  section  north  of  Eames  Street  if  such  a 
By-Pass  can  be  worked  out  as  discussed  below. 

2.  Lowell  to  Bridge  Street.  This  section  of  Main  Street  is  the  most 

congested  traffic  street  in  Wilmington  -  because  Main  Street  serves 

as  both  Route  38  and  Route  129,  as  well  as  for  principal  access  to  the 

* 

Shopping  Center  and  other  business  activities  in  this  section.  Building 
developments  and  proximity  to  the  railroad  make  it  very  difficult  to 

*  1965  a.D.T.  -  11,200  with  capacity  of  85^0- 
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widen,  but  building  set-back  lines  to  control  the  location  of  all 
new  structures  should  be  established  immediately,  so  that  eventually 
a  70  -  80  foot  right  of  way  would  be  available.  Meanwhile,  it  should 
be  possible  to  work  out  agreements  with  the  owners  of  some  of  the 
larger  abutting  properties  -  Demoulas,  Wilmington  Ford,  B  S  M  RR, 

Cain  Motors,  etc.  for  tree  planting  and  additional  sidewalk  space; 
and  to  improve  the  traffic  capacity  of  the  roadway  by  limitation 
of  parking  or  stopping  and  control  of  curb  cuts. 

If,  and  when  a  New  Route  129  can  be  worked  out,  as  discussed 
below,  to  carry  Route  129  traffic  from  Lowell  Street  to  the  new 
Richmond  Street  Bridge,  a  variety  of  traffic  patterns  could  be  tried 
to  use  Main  Street  and  New  Route  129  as  "tandem"  streets,  or  to 
concentrate  through  traffic  on  New  Route  129  so  as  to  leave  Main  Street 
for  principal  access  to  business  establishments. 

3.  Bridge  Street  to  Tewksbury  line.  Again  widening  of  Main  Street 
is  needed  because  no  parallel  route  can  be  developed  at  reasonable 
cost.  Building  lines  should  be  established  now  to  assure  future 
right  of  way  of  70  -  80  feet. 

b.  By-Passes  of  Main  Street  -  Route  38  can  supplement  the 
capacities  of  a  widened  Route  38  as  described  above: 
l)  A  new  or  Alerftate  Route  38  appears  possible  east  of  the  present 
Main  Street  alignment  from  Route  128  in  Woburn  to  Main  Street  at  the 
Greer  Plant  in  Wilmington.  Such  an  Alternate  Route  38  would  combine 
projects  already  under  study  in  Woburn  and  Wilmington.  In  Wilmington 
it  is  recommended  that  the  Selectmen  lay  out  a  "Redevelopment  Highway" 
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or  80  foot  Industrial  Street  through  the  "Urban  Industrial  Rede¬ 
velopment  Project"  from  the  railroad  at  the  Woburn  line  to  and 
across  Eames  Street  to  Main  Street  in  front  of  the  Greer  Plant. 

The  diagonal  alignment  of  this  Redevelopment  Highway  across  the 
Redevelopment  Project  in  Wilmington  may  not  produce  as  many  sites 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  project  as  the  earlier  plans  proposed 
by  the  Redevelopment  Authority,  but  it  would  open  up  an  area  at 
the  southern  end  which  would  not  be  accessible  under  those  earlier 
plans. 

South  of  the  Woburn  line,  the  City  of  Woburn  proposes  to 
develop  an  Industrial  Highway  using  the  abandoned  railroad  right 
of  way  and  the  Middlesex  Canal  Bed  all  the  way  south  to  Interchange  39 
with  Route  128  at  Main  Street.  The  combined  projects  in  the  two 
municipalities  would  constitute  an  "Alternate  Route  38"  and  relieve 
traffic  congestion  on  over  two  miles  of  Main  Street. 

Also  in  Woburn,  by  constructing  a  road  along  the  Electric 
Transmission  line  from  New  Boston  Street  to  this  "Industrial  High¬ 
way,"  Woburn  could  provide  an  additional  north-south  route  to  and 
from  Mishawum,  -  supplementary  to  a  New  Bos ton-Wobu rn  Street  Route. 

The  Alternate  Route  38  from  Route  128  in  Woburn  to  Main  Street 
at  the  Greer  Plant  in  Wilmington  would  be  an  appropriate  addition  to 
the  State  Highway  System. 

2)  West  of  Main  Street  and  the  railroad  tracks,  the  Wilmington 
General  Plan  of  1957  shows  a  proposed  Major  Street  parallel  with 
Main  Street  extending  Shawsheen  Avenue  southerly  along  the  bed  of 
the  abandoned  Middlesex  Canal  and  through  the  Town  Park  to  join 
Main  Street  opposite  the  Greer  Plant.  This  project  is  not 
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recommended  now  because  of  the  location  since  the  earlier  report  of 
Sweetheart  Plastics  in  the  proposed  alignment  and  because  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  from  south  of  Burlington  Avenue 
to  the  Town  Park,  has  been  or  is  being  preserved  as  an  historical 

site.  Some  of  the  purposes  of  this  earlier  proposed  By-Pass  of 

» 

Main  Street  can  be  served  by  developing  a  "parallel"  route  -  using 
Chestnut  Street  as  discussed  below. 

3)  New  Route  129-  As  noted  above,  the  problem  of  Main  Street  is 
intensified  by  its  having  to  serve  as  both  Route  38  and  Route  129 
in  the  central  section  from  Lowell  Street  to  Shawsheen  Avenue  or 
Bridge  Street.  For  this  section,  a  New  Route  129  is  proposed  -  as 
further  discussed  in  relation  to  Route  129  below  -  from  Main  and 
Lowell  Streets  and  running  east  of  and  parallel  with  Main  Street  to 
a  point  opposite  Richmond  Street  and  the  proposed  new  bridge  over 
the  railroad.  This  parallel  highway  would  use  Olsen  Street  as  one 
segment  and  a  possible  connector  street  for  the  projected  Southern 
"Route  62  Corridor"  between  Kiernan  and  Kirk  Streets  as  another 
segment.  Such  a  By-Pass  should  have  a  100  foot  right  of  way  so  as 
to  be  wide  enough  for  two-way  traffic  with  two  lanes  in  each  direc¬ 
tion,  parking  and  a  divider;  or  used  in  tandem  with  Main  Street 
as  one  of  a  pair  of  one-way  streets. 

e.  Diversion  of  some  of  the  traffic  from  Main  Street  in 

Wilmington  to  other  parallel  routes ,  -  both  east  and  west 
of  Route  38 >  should  also  be  considered.  For  traffic  from 
the  northwest  of  Wilmington  (Lowell,  Tewksbury  and  Andover),  - 

Fast  of  Main  Street 

1)  MCain  Highway."  Representative  Cain  has  introduced  bills  in  the 
General  Court  to  have  the  State  construct  a  proposed  spur  from 
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Interstate  93  from  at  or  near  the  Route  125  Interchange  towards 
Tewksbury  and  Lowell  as  shown  on  the  Wilmington  1957  General 
Plan.  The  Tewksbury  701  General  Plan  shows  such  a  Highway 
beginning  at  a  new  Interchange  with  1-93  at  the  Tewksbury- 
Andover  line  and  running  west  to  the  abandoned  railroad  grade 
at  Shawsheen  Street  in  Tewksbury  and  then  by  the  railroad 
right-of-way  across  the  northeast  portion  of  the  Tewksbury  State 
Hospital  grounds  towards  Lowell.  Such  a  route  could  connect 
on  the  east  side  of  1-93  with  a  road  proposed  in  the  .Andover 
General  Plan  for  access  to  the  Industrial  area  (Gillette)  from 
Ballardvale  Road  in  Wilmington  to  the  curve  just  north  of  the 
boundary  marker  where  three  towns  meet.  East  of  Ballardvale 
Road  provision  should  be  made  In  subdivision  plans  for  a  70-80 
foot  highway  extending  this  route  across  the  Industrial  Zone 
to  Andover  Street  and  on  to  Route  125  opposite  Virginia  Road. 

A  "spur"  -  limited  access  State  Highway  from  the  Lowell 
area  to  1-93  should  provide  substantial  relief  for  Route  38 
in  Wilmington  and  should  have  the  support  of  Wilmington. 

2)  Salem  Street  -  widened  to  at  least  60  feet  and  straightened 
with  grade  separation  from  the  railroads,  -  or  a  new  street 
parallel  600-1000  feet  south  of  Salem  Street  -  from  Tewksbury 
to  North  Wilmington  and  the  Salem  Street  Interchange  with  1-93 
Is  another  possibility  for  diversion  of  traffic  on  Route  38 
from  the  northwest  to  I-93»  This  possibility  requires  joint- 
cooperative  action  by  Wilmington  and  Tewksbury;  and  it  is 
recommended  that  the  Wilmington  Planning  Board  open  negotiations 
with  the  Tewksbury  Board  to  explore  the  merits  and  difficulties 
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in  such  a  project. 


Salem  Street  was  included  in  the  1957  General  Plan,  and 
has  always  been  recognized  as  a  suitable  route  for  improvement 
as  a  Chapter  90  Project. 

3)  Glen  Road  was  proposed  as  a  major  street  in  the  1957  General 
Plan,  and  is  now  used  by  a  growing  number  of  travelers  seeking 
to  avoid  congestion  on  Main  Street  by  combining  Glen  Road, 
Wildwood,  Woburn  and  Lowell  Streets  as  a  route  from  the  northwest 
to  Interstate  93.  The  narrow  rights  of  way  along  this  route  and 
the  extensive  residential  development  of  abutting  property  make 
"improvement”  of  Glen  Road  very  difficult  and  inappropriate;  and 
existing  congestion  at  Lowell  and  Woburn  Streets  would  be  further 
aggravated.  Accordingly,  Glen  Road  is  not  shown  as  a  Major 
Street  on  the  accompanying  plan.  Instead,  it  is  proposed  to 
develop  a  new  east-west  thoroughfare  using  Concord  and  Federal 
Streets  and  a  new  highway  to  the  Richmond  St.  Bridge  as  described 
under  B— 1|_  below. 

!(.)  A  number  of  other  "possibilities"  east  of  Main  Street  have 
also  been  studied  but  discarded  because  of  the  prevalence  of 
wetlands  or  other  difficulties  along  their  courses. 

West  of  Main  Street.  For  traffic  front  northwest  of 
Wilmington,  the  possibilities  for  diversion  of  traffic  now 
using  Route  38  to  the  West  of  the  present  Main  Street  are 
severely  limited  by  lack  of  any  major  radial  route  from  Boston 
on  that  side  of  Wilmington. 


5)  South-Lake -Fores t.  A  study  has  been  made  of  a  possible  route 


along  South  Street  In  Tewksbury  to  Lake  Street  in  Wilmington  and 
a  new  connection  from  Lake  Street  at  Shawsheen  Ave.  southerly 
across  Lubbers  Brook  at  a  proposed  dam  site  to  a  straightened 
Forest  Street  and  so  to  Wilmington  Road  (Route  62)  in  Burlington. 
That  would  lead  to  Cambridge  Street  -  Route  3A-which  is  an 
ancient  radial  spoke  in  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Wheel,  The 
possibility  is  worth  further  exploration  with  Tewksbury  and 
Burlington,  The  northern  portion  of  the  route  described  in  this 
paragraph  5)  in.  Tewksbury  might  also  serve  as  a  parallel  traffic 
facility  to  Route  38  by  connecting  Lake  Street  to  Chestnut  Street 
as  described  in  reverse  direction  below. 

6)  Chestnut  Street.  Pearl  and  Winter  Streets  in  Woburn  run 
roughly  parallel  and  2500-3000  feet  west  of  Main  Street  - 
Route  38.  They  lead  into  Chestnut  Street  in  Wilmington.  If 
Chestnut  Street  were  widened,  with  easing  of  some  of  the  curves 
and  a  new  location  across  the  major  curve  at  Butters  Row,  it 
might  be  either 

a)  connected  across  Burlington  Avenue  -  along  the  west  bank 

of  the  Ipswich  River  to  Grand  Street  and  Shawsheen  Avenue 

(Route  129)  -  and  then  run  along  Shawsheen  Avenue  or 

by  Nichols  Avenue  and  Whipple  Street  to  the  northwest 
towards  Lowell;  or 

b)  continue  northwesterly  on  Burl i ng ton  Avenue  and  Boutwe 1 1 
Street  to  a  new  piece  of  road  extending  Boutwell  Street 
to  Shawsheen  Avenue  at  Hopkins  and  Lake  Streets,  and  so 
by  either  Shawsheen  or  Nichols  as  in  5)  above.  These 
possibilities  are  further  discussed  in  l-A-7  below. 
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7)  Grove-Lake  to  Nichols.  Still  another  related 


route  west  of  Main  Street  is  provided  by  Grove  and  Lake 

Streets,-  south  and  north  of  Silver  Lake  respectively. 

> 

Both  are  narrow  and  lined  with  residences,  but  in  tantem 
are  capable  of  handling  some  through  traffic.  The  1957 
General  Plan  shows  a  proposed  extension  of  Grove  Street 
to  Nichols  Avenue  -  all  northeast  of  the  railroad  -  so 
as  to  provide  a  "through"  or  collector  street  on  that  side 
of  the  track.  With  the  subdivision  or  re-subdivision  of 
that  area,  provision  for  such  a  street  should  be  required 
of  the  subdivider. 

At  the  intersection  of  Grove  Street  with  Main  Street 
the  1957  General  Plan  shows  a  relocation  closer  to  Silver 
Lake  so  as  to  provide  a  future  crossing  to  an  extension 
of  Faulkner  Avenue.  This  improvement  should  be  coordinated 
with  actions  recommended  in  the  Open  Space  Plan  for  public 
acquisition  of  properties  between  Grove  Street  and  Silver 
Lake. 

This  Route  is  also  discussed  below  (A-6-2)  in  its 
relation  to  a  "supplementary"  north-south  street  to  serve 
the  northwest  portion  of  Wilmington  between  Main  Street, 
the  Main  Line  of  the  B  5c  M  RR  and  the  Tewksbury  boundary* 


h, “3*  Route  129  now  runs  from  Route  128  in  Reading  through 
Wilmington  and  Billerica  to  Chelmsford.  In  Wilmington 
it  follows  Lowell  and  Main  Streets  and  Shawsheen  Avenue. 

a.  Lowe  1 1  St ree t  must  be  widened  for  its  full  length  in 
order  to  accommodate  present  traffic  -  let  alone  inev¬ 
itable  increases  in  traffic.  Early  action  to  lay  out 
an  80- 1 00  foot  right  of  way  or  to  establish  building 
lines  is  recommended. 

1 )  I  nterchange  26- I nters tate  93  and  Lowell  Street  will  have  to  be 
completed  by  adding  the  two  missing  lobes  and  access  ramps  of  the 
present  ha  1 f-c 1  over- 1 eaf  in  order  to  facilitate  traffic  to  and 
from  the  north  along  Lowell  Street. 

2)  Between  Interstate  93  and  a  point  300  feet  west  of  Woburn  Street, 
a  right  of  way  for  Lowell  Street  of  1_00  feet  is  recommended.  The 
increase  in  the  proposed  right  of  way  width  of  Lowell  Street  from 
the  present  50  feet  beyond  the  previously  discussed  60~70  or  80 
feet,  to  100  feet  is  justified  by  the  need  for  this  portion  of 
Lowell  Street  to  carry  not  only  the  present  Route  129  traffic  but 
also  most  of  the  anticipated  industrial  traffic  on  the  North-South 
streets.  Furthermore,  the  cost  added  for  the  100  foot  width  to 
those  incurred  for  a  70  or  80  foot  right  of  way  should  not  be  great 
because  once  it  is  decided  to  move  eight  houses  back  20  feet  from 
the  street,  they  can  be  almost  as  easily  moved  40  feet. 

3)  West  of  the  Woburn  Street  Intersection,  Lowell  Street  will  also 
have  to  be  widened  to  at  least  an  80  foot  right  of  way  as  part  of 
a  "Route  129  Project"  all  the  way  to  Main  Street. 

b.  Main  Street  ~  Lowell  to  Bridge  or  Richmond  -  as  previously 
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noted  several  times  -  serves  as  both  Route  129  and 
Route  38.  A  New  Route  129  is  proposed  in  this  section 
from  Lowell  Street  to  opposite  Richmond  Street,  to  be 
constructed  as  a  Primary  State  Highway.  This  project 
revives  and  greatly  expands  a  much  studied  proposal 
.  for  a  by-pass  of  Main  Street  at  Church  Street  which 
appeared  in  the  1957  General  Plan,  in  the  Urban 
Renewal  Project  of  1959  and  most  recently  as  "the 
Olson  Street  Project." 

A  special  study  of  this  "New  Route  129"  was 
prepared  in  January  1969  by  this  Consultant  and  the 
Town  Engineer,  -  as  follows: 

They  agreed  upon  a  preliminary  location  for  a 
new  "Route  129",-  from  Main  Street  opposite  Richmond  Street  (where 
a  new  location  for  a  bridge  carrying  Route  129  over  the  B  &  M 
Railroad  has  been  previously  agreed  upon),  running  roughly  parallel 
with  and  from  I4.OO-6OO  feet  east  of  Main  Street  to  Lowell  Street, - 
rejoining  the  existing  Route  129  between  Adams  and  Parker  Streets. 

The  proposed  new  street  would  intersect  Main  Street  at  right 
angles  opposite  Richmond  Street  and  turn  south  on  a  long  1000  foot 
radius  curve  to  about  900  feet  east  of  the  Wilmington  Plaza  Shopping 
Center.  At  a  point  on  this  curve  some  600  feet  from  Main  Street  a 
branching  new  street  could  later  connect  via  King  Street  to  Glen 
Road  or  a  street  could  be  developed  due  east  to  Glen  Road  near  the 
railroad  grade  crossing  on  the  alignment  studied  for  a  northern 
location  of  a  "Route  62  Corridor." 

Some  very  long  curves  are  suggested  in  the  alignment  of  the 
new  road  south  of  Clark  Street  in  order  to  get  maximum  distances 
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and  lowest  possible  grades  on  the  approaches  to  a  bridge  over  the 
B  Sc  M  R.R.  between  Clark  and  Middlesex  Streets, 

Between  Middlesex  and  Church  Streets,  the  new  road  (Olson 
Street)  would  be  closest  to  Main  Street  -  some  400  fe©t  -  in  order 
to  get  as  near  a  right  angle  crossing  of  Church  Street  as  possible. 
South  of  Church  Street,  an  existing  property  line  is  used  as  a 
logical  west  side  of  the  new  street. 

In  the  wetlands  at  the  east  ends  of  Kirk,  Dublin  and  Kiernan 
Avenues,  the  new  street  is  shown  more  nearly  parallel  with  Main 
Street  than  in  the  studies  for  a  connector  road  to  the  possible 
Southern  Route  for  a  "Route  62  Corridor."  An  adaptation  of  the 
study  for  an  interchange  with  a  Route  62  Corridor  is  sketched  on 
the  Study  Plan  with  the  main  road  in  the  location  shown  on  the 
plans  by  "Howard,  Needles",  Highway  Engineers.  To  avoid  the  houses 
on  Kiernan  Avenue  a  curve  is  introduced  to  bring  the  new  road  into 
Lowell  Street  at  almost  a  right  angle,  just  west  of  the  paper  street 
known  as  Adams  Street.  Prom  this  point  on  Lowell  Street  an  extension 
should  go  across  the  triangle  behind  the  filling  station  to  Main 
Street  so  that  traffic  on  Route  38  can  use  the  new  highway. 


This  proposed  route  for  this  new  section  of  Route  129  would 
require  the  acquisition  and  demolition  of  business  buildings  at  both 
ends  of  the  line  with  frontage  on  Main  and  Lowell  Streets,  and  one 
house  would  have  to  be  moved  from  its  present  location  on  Clark 
Street.  The  right  of  way  through  the  wetlands  behind  Wilmington 
Square,  on  either  side  of  the  railroad,  in  the  lower  portion  of 
Rotary  Park  and  behind  the  frontage  on  Main  Street  south  of  Kirk 
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Street  should  not  be  too  expensive  to  acquire  but  the  soil  con¬ 
ditions  will  probably  cause  higher  construction  costs  than  if  the 
line  traversed  dry  areas. 

The  opening  of  this  new  street  will  provide  new  frontage  for 
the  properties  along  its  course  with  increased  value  of  the 
abutting  land.  In  some  cases  the  owners  of  these  properties  could 
well  afford  the  gift  of  the  right-of-way  for  the  new  street,  or  a 
substantial  part  of  the  right-of-way  costs  might  be  assessed  back 
upon  the  benefitted  abutting  land. 

In  those  cases  where  the  right-of-way  for  the  proposed  road 
and  certain  wetlands  along  the  way  are  In  the  same  "parcel11  or 
ownership,  the  Town  should  seek  to  acquire  title  to  both  areas  in  a 
single  transaction.  The  wetlands  where  public  ownership  would  be 
desirable  through  this  procedure  are  those: 

1)  East  of  the  new  highway  at  the  Wilmington  Plaza*  Shopping 

Center; 

2)  Both  banks  of  the  Ipswich  River  from  Main  Street  to  the 

R.R. ; 

3)  East  of  the  proposed  road  from  the  south  edge  of  the 

GB  Zone  on  Church  Street,  and  west  of  the  SRB  Zone 
fronting  on  Columbia  Street  all  the  way  south  to  the 
GB  Zone  and  SRB  Zone  between  Adams  and  Parker  Streets; 

l\.)  Both  banks  of  the  stream  which  crosses  Main  Street  between 
Dublin  and  Montrose  Avenues  easterly  from  Main  Street 
to  beyond  the  new  highway. 

Similar  considerations  are  Involved  in  the  section  of  the 
proposed  highway  between  Middlesex  Avenue  and  Church  Street  for  the 
possible  rounding  out  of  the  boundaries  of  Rotary  Park  or  for  sites 
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of  possible  public  or  semi-public  buildings. 

Some  adjustments  of  the  present  boundaries  of  zoning  districts 

to  this  new  street  would  be  desirable.  Again  beginning  at  the 
end, 

northern/  the  depth  of  the  GB  zone  from  Main  Street,  north  of 
Wilmington  Square,  should  probably  be  increased  from  the  present 
200  feet  to  600  feet  and  line  up  with  the  break  in  the  SRB  zone 
further  north.  East  of  the  new  road  behind  Wilmington  Square,  the 
road  itself  would  be  a  logical  boundary  between  GB  and  a  Conservancy 
Zone  applied  to  the  wetlands  in  that  area. 

The  slithering  angle  of  the  new  road  with  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  GB  zone  and  with  Washington  Avenue  requires  some  adjustment 
of  the  zoning  west  of  the  new  highway. 

The  frontage  on  Washington  Avenue  and  Clark  Streets  is  now 
zoned  SRA  but  all  of  the  lots  on  Clark  Street  and  several  on 
Washington  Ave.  are  sub -standard.  A  line  2$0  feet  south  of  Clark 
Street  marks  the  boundary  between  this  residential  zone  and  an 
Industrial  zone  which  extends  to  the  railroad  track  on  the  southeast. 
Close  to  this  division  line  -  on  the  Industrial  side,  is  the  channel 
of  the  Ipswich  River^with  adjoining  wetlands  where  the  proposed  road 
would  be  located, and  in  the  triangle  to  the  east.  A  strip  park  on 
either  side  of  the  channel  and  public  ownership  of  the  triangle 
would  provide  a  buffer  between  the  residences  on  Clark  Street  and 
Industrial  or  business  uses  to  the  south. 

South  of  the  railroad  and  east  of  the  new  highway  the  present 
GB  zone  extends  250-lj.OO  feet  all  the  way  to  Church  Street.  The 
section  between  the  railroad  and  Middlesex  Avenue  includes  several 
houses  and  the  northern  edge  is  swampy.  This  section  might  remain 
in  GB  zone  or  be  all  or  partially  rezoned  to  SRB.  Between  Middlesex 
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Ave.  and  Church  Street  "Rotary  Park”  extends  Into  the  GB  zone  east 
of  the  proposed  new  Highway.  Public  ownership  of  that  whole  block 
would  appear  desirable. 

South  of  Church  Street  the  present  General  Business  Zone 
extends  for  450  feet  and  would  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  new  highway. 
Beyond  that  point,  however,  the  new  road  would  be  in  SRA  zone  and 
in  wetlands.  Between  the  new  road  and  the  business  zone  along 
Main  Street  there  are  several  houses  on  Kirk,  Dublin  and  Kiernan 
Streets.  Whether  or  not  this  area  should  be  rezoned  for  General 
Business  requires  further  study.  There  is  little  doubt,  however, 
that  the  wetlands  to  the  east  of  the  new  road  should  be  put  in  a 
Conservancy  Zone. 

Midway  in  this  stretch,  a  stream  crosses  under  the  railroad 
and  Main  Street  at  Montrose  Avenue  to  flow  east  through  the  wetlands 
just  mentioned.  This  is  the  point  selected  by  the  Highway  Engineers 
for  the  Southern  Route  of  a  Route  62  Corridor  to  cross  over  both 
Main  Street  and  the  railroad.  Their  plans  call  for  a  "half- 
cloverleaf"  interchange  in  those  wetlands.  Whether  or  not  the 
Route  62  Corridor  is  ever  cons true ted, public  ownership  of  strips 
of  land  on  both  banks  of  the  stream  is  recommended  to  provide  a 
park  or  the  possible  bridge  for  the  Route  62  Corridor. 
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c •  Richmond  Street  Bridge 


The  "Shawsheen  Ave.  Bridge”  over  the  railroad  collapsed 
in  the  autumn  of  1968  and  a  substitute  location  for  both 
the  Shawsheen  and  Bridge  Street  overpasses  has  been  agreed 
upon  at  Richmond  Street,-  north  of  Bridge  Street,  as  a 
State  Project.  This  is  almost  exactly  the  location  proposed 
for  such  a  facility  in  the  1957  General  Plan  and  also 
corresponds  with  the  site  selected  in  the  study  for  the 

"Northern  Route"  of  the  "Route  62  Corridor."  The  Bridge 

as  first  proposed  by  the  State  was  inadequate  in  vjidth  and 
provided  no  sidewalk.  For  the 

Intersection  with  Main  Street,  a  splayed  road  pattern  is 
proposed  to  join  the  new  highway  with  a  widened  section  of 
Main  Street  from  Bridge  Street  to  Wiser  Street.  The  western 
approach  to  this  new  bridge  will  include  reconstruction 

of  Shawsheen  Ave.  easterly  from  Jaquith  Road,  together  with 
a  relocation  of  Ferguson  Road  to  intersect  the  new  highway 
at  a  right  angle. 

d.  Shawsheen  Avenue  -  handles  the  present  traffic 
reasonably  well,  but  should  be  widened  immediately  at  the 
new  "Shawsheen  Ave.  School"  and  undoubtedly  will  have  to 
be  widened  along  the  rest  of  the  Route  129  in  the  future. 
Beyond  Hopkins -Lake  Streets  (and  the  new  school)  traffic 
divides  between  Shawsheen  Ave.  and  Nichols -Whipple  Streets 
where  a  new  bridge  over  the  railroad  is  under  construction. 
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In  that  connection,  part  of  Nichols  Street  is  now  being 


widened  to  a  right  of  way  of  feet,-  and  should  be 

widened  to  the  same  width  for  the  remaining  distance  to 
the  Tewksbury  line  when  land  on  the  north  side  Is 
subdivided  (as  now  under  discussion).  In  addition,  the 


subdivider  should  provide  for  the  extension  of  Grove 
Avenue  to  Nichols  Street  as  discussed  in  2-c-7)  above. 
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Other  south-north  major  streets  include: 

1|.  Woburn-Andover  Streets  -  connected  in  Woburn  via  New 
Boston  and  Alfred  Streets  to  the  Interchange  with 
Route  128,  and  leading  to  the  north  by  several  alternative 
routes.  Here  again  there  are  a.  problems  in  several 
sections  of  this  route  as  reviewed  below,  and  b.  there 
are  possible  parallel  or  relief  routes. 

a.  Problems  along  Woburn  Street  and  its  northward 
connections  include: 

1)  Woburn  Street  in  Wilmington  is  New  Boston 
Street  in  Woburn  and  provides  a  through  route  from 
Route  128  northwards  through  a  rapidly  developing 
industrial  area  in  both  municipalities.  Woburn  Street 
between  the  Woburn  Line  and  Eames  Street  is  already 
carrying  a  heavy  traffic  load.  The  right  of  way  of 

50  feet  should  be  doubled  (to  100  feet)  immediately 
before  new  industrial  buildings  prevent  widening. 

The  cooperation  of  the  City  of  Woburn  should  be  sought 
to  assure  the  same  treatment  of  New  Boston  Street. 

2)  Eames  Street  to  Lowell  Street.  In  this 
section  Woburn  Street  is  now  only  33  feet  wide  between 
property  lines  and  the  frontage  is  already  resident i silly 
developed.  To  divert  industrial  and  "through"  traffic 
from  this  section  it  is  recommended  that  the  Selectmen 
lay  out  a  100  foot  street  from  opposite  Eames  Street 
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at  Woburn  Street  to  Lowell  Street  opposite  Orleans 
Street.  Traffic  could  there  be  disbursed  onto  the 
widened  Lowell  Street  (as  proposed  in  3-a-2)  above) 
or  proceed  across  Lowell  Street  via  an  extension  of 
Orleans  Street  as  noted  in  3)  below.  The  design  for 
the  new  intersection  with  Lowell  Street  will  have  to 
be  combined  with  that  for  Woburn  and  Lowell  Streets 
and  the  Lucci  Shopping  Center. 

3)  Orleans  Street  is  a  Paper  Street  for  one 
block  north  of  Lowell  Street.  For  the  subdivision 
of  properties  in  the  area  between  Woburn  Street 
and  Kenwood  Avenue,  it  would  be  logical  to  extend 
Orleans  Street  northerly  to  Woburn  Street  opposite 
Wildwood  Street.  A  branch  road  might  also  follow  the 
Gas  Pipeline  easterly  to  West  Street.  It  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  such  an  extension  of  Orleans  Street  be 
laid  out  with  a  right  of  way  of  at  least  60  feet  and 
preferably  70  feet,  and  pavement  of  at  least  lj.0  feet. 

From  the  Intersection  of  Woburn  and  Wildwood 
Streets  northerly,  two  routes  are  included  as 
Arterials  In  the  Major  Streets  Plan: 

4)  Wildwood  Street  to  Middlesex  Ave.  (Route  62)  - 
again  with  a  recommended  widening  to  60  or  70  foot 
right  of  way  to  permit  pavement  of  40  feet  and 
sidewalks  to  the  Wildwood  School  and  High  School.  The 
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studies  for  the  "Southern  Corridor  Route  62" 
recommend  a  straightening  of  Wildwood  Street  to 
eliminate • the  reverse  curve  west  of  Maple  Meadow 
Brook  which  would  certainly  be  an  improvement,  but 
is  recommended  only  if  all  costs  are  assumed  by  the 
State . 

The  second  route  continues  north  on  Woburn 
Street : 

5)  Woburn  Street  -  Wildwood  to  High  Street, 

In  this  section  residential  development  again  makes 
widening  difficult  and,  of  course,  residents  don’t 
want  any  more  "through"  traffic  than  already  uses  this 
route.  There  are  also  "problems"  with  a)  the  grade 
crossing  of  the  railroad  and  the  desirability  of 
sidewalks  for  approaches  to  the  Woburn  Street  School. 
Pending  further  detailed  study  and  more  detailed 
surveys,  no  recommendation  is  appropriate.  It  should 
be  noted  that  again  the  studies  for  the  Southern 
Corridor  Route  62  show  a  new  Interchange  with 
Interstate  95  -  half  way  between  Concord  Street  and 
High  Street  with  a  western  relocation  of  1000  feet  of 
Woburn  Street  to  provide  room  for  the  interchange 
ramps . 

6)  High  Street  -  connected  across  Route  62  to 
Middlesex  Ave.  at  Salem  Street  -  was  proposed  in  the 
1957  General  Plan  as  a  new  60  foot  street.  The  same 
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purposes  are  now  proposed  to  be  fulfilled  by  a 
curving  60  foot  street  leaving  High  Street  at  Rehm 
Road  (paper  street)  and  crossing  Route  62  at  right 
angles  about  500  feet  west  of  the  ramp  to  and  from 
Interstate  93 J  it  would  then  curve  northward  to 
Route  125  at  Salem  Street  in  front  of  the  North 
Intermediate  School. 

The  combination  of  items  1),  2),  3)>  5)  and  6) 

would  provide  a  continuous  south-north  route  from 

the  Woburn  line  -  on  the  west  side  of  Interstate  93 

to  Route  125. 

and  Andover 

7)  Woburn ^Streets -  High  Street  to  Route  125  Is 
much  used  by  traffic  to  and  from  Andover  and  AVCO. 

It  has  a  paving  of  28  feet  to  Salem  Street  (Route  62) 
and  of  20  feet  from  Salem  to  Route  125.  Residential 
development  south  of  Salem  Street  precludes  any  major 
widening,  but  north  of  Salem  Street  a  60  foot  right 
of  way  should  be  established. 

8)  Andover  Street  is  the  continuation  of  Woburn 
Street  to  Woburn  Street  in  Andover  and  serves  the 
developing  Industrial  Zone  north  of  Route  125*  Steps 
are  being  taken  as  this  is  written  to  straighten  the 
curve  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  Engineering  Office 
with  widening  to  a  60  foot  right  of  way.  Similar 
straightening  Is  needed  near  the  Andover  Line  and  a 
60  foot  right  of  way  should  be  sought  for  the  whole 
section. 
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b. 


Parallel  or  Relief  Routes.  To  relieve  traffic 


pressure  on  these  Woburn- Andover  Routes,  parallel 
streets  might  be  improved  or  new  highways  opened. 
Three  such  possibilities  have  been  studied.  The 
first  was  the  subject  of  a  special  report,  again  by 
the  Town  Engineer  and  this  Planning  Consultant, - 
as  follows : 

1)  A  South-North  Industrial  Highway  is  proposed  by  the 
City  of  Woburn  either  east  or  west  of  the  B  &  M  RR  according 
to  where  additional  interchange  facilities  are  provided  with 
Route  128.  At  the  conference  held  by  the  Mass.  Dept,  of  Public 
Works  on  May  U4.,  1969  three  schemes  for  this  interchange  were 
discussed,-  with  Woburn  officials  indicating  a  preference  for 
an  easterly  location,  combined  with  the  western  part  of  the 
existing  interchange  with  Washington  Street.  Whatever  the 
final  choice  of  the  southern  end  of  this  new  highway  it  will 
come  to  the  Wilmington  line  at  either  Woburn  Street  or  some 
point  between  Woburn  Street  and  Interstate  93. 

Mr.  Charles  Whitcomb  of  the  D.P.W.  made  it  clear  at 
the  May  II4.  Conference  that  help  from  that  Department  with 
this  Industrial  Highway  and  Interchanges  would  be  dependent  on 
its  extension  north  In  Wilmington  to  Route  129  -  Lowell  Street, 

and  the  widening  of  Lowell  Street  from  the  point  of  inter¬ 
section  to  Interstate  93*  When  the  two  municipalities  agree 
on  a  project,  he  said  that  the  State  would  enlarge  the  two- 
lobe  Interchange  of  Route  129  and  1-93  to  a  full  four-leaf 
clover. 


Further  discussion  brought  the  suggestion  from 
Mr.  Whitcomb  that  the  South-North  Industrial  Highway  should 
have  "limited  access",  a  right  of  way  of 
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100  feet,  and  divided  roadways  with  two 
moving  ’lanes'  and  a  paved  berm  or  parking 
area  on  each  side  of  an  eight  foot  dividing 
strip,-  from  Lowell  Street  to  Route  128. 


lo 
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The  study  recommended  a  route  which  was  blocked  by  the 
construction  of  a  Commodity  Warehouse,  so  that  the  only 
solution  for  the  problem  Is  the  widening  of  Woburn  Street. 
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b.  2)  Ballardvale  Street.  Just  as  Woburn  Street  serves 


inter-municipal  industrial  traffic  at  the  south  edge 
of  Wilmington,  so  Ballardvale  serves  industrial 
development  in  the  north  corner  of  the  Town  and  in 
Andover  (Gillette,  etc.).  The  street  has  a  50  or  60 
foot  right  of  way  -  (should  be  all  60  foot)  -  and 
needs  straightening  of  the  curves.  This  route  should 
be  considered  to  be  part  of  the  "through”  street  west 
of  1-93  below  or  south  of  Route  125  and  by  Ballardvale 
Street  north  of  Route  125. 

b.  3)  West  Street  a)  South  of  Lowell  Street-  is  now 

the  only  outlet  to  Lowell  Street  from  Industrial  Way 
and  the  DiCenso  Industrial  Area.  The  recent  Town 
Meeting  approved  a  layout,  submitted  by  the  Selectmen, 
to  increase  the  width  of  West  Street  from  33  to  I4.O 
feet.  The  heavy  Industrial  traffic  is  especially  hard 
on  the  occupants  of  the  houses  In  the  section  north  of 
Suncrest  Ave.;  and  even  at  lj.0  foot  width  the  street  Is 
Inadequate  to  carry  the  traffic  to  and  from  Reading  - 
let  alone  the  Industrial  traffic. 

To  relieve  this  situation,  a  New  60  foot  Street 
is  proposed  from  the  corner  of  Suncrest  and  West  Streets, 
northwesterly  along  the  east  edge  of  the  property  in 
which  the  "Hospital"  Is  interested,  to  Lowell  Street. 

If  It  were  a  limited-access  road,  all  truck  traffic 
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could  be  diverted  to  it,  and  the  parallel  portion  of 
West  Street  returned  to  strictly  residential  use. 

In  the  Industrial  portion  of  West  Street  -  south 
of  Suncrest  Avenue,  the  road  must  be  widened  and  an 
improvement  made  in  the  very  bad  intersection  with 
Industrial  way.  If  Progress  Way  becomes  part  of  a 
south-north  street  in  Woburn,  as  once  proposed  by  the 
Woburn  authorities,  a  through  Industrial  route  would 
thus  be  created  from  Mishawan  Road  in  Woburn  to  Lowell 
Street  in  Wilmington. 

b)  North  of  Lowell  Street,  the  "new 
60  foot  street"  proposed  above  might  well  be  extended 
across  Lowell  Street  to  rejoin  West  Street  at  Nickerson 
Avenue  and  by  the  relocated  section  of  West  Street  at 
the  proposed  Kenwood  Avenue.  From  that  point  to  Woburn 
Street  the  residential  development  of  West  Street  makes 
widening  difficult,  but  increased  width  for  the  pavement 
should  be  attempted. 
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5.  Chestnut  Street  picks  up  Pearl  and  Winter  Streets  in 
Woburn  and  runs  almost  due  north  (but  with  many  curves) 
to  Burlington  Avenue.  It  Is  still  possible  to  establish 
building  lines  for  straightening  curves  and  future 
widening  to  a  60  foot  right  of  way.  A  new  location  across 
the  big  curve  at  Butters  Row  is  shown  on  the  accompanying 
plan. 

As  noted  inv2-c-6)  above,  the  Major  Street  Plan  shows 
northerly  extensions  of  this  route  a)  to  Grand  St.  and 
Shawsheen  Ave.,  and  b)  via  Burlington,  Boutwell  and  a  new 
street  to  Shawsheen  Ave.  As  subdivisions  are  developed  in 
these  areas,  provision  should  be  made  for  these  through 
roads.  In  both  these  projects,  a  particularly  difficult 
problem  Is  encountered  at  the  intersection  with  Burlington 
Avenue. 

6.  Combinations  of  various  streets  discussed  in  this  review 

of  north-south  routes  with  other  supplementary  or  M collector" 
roads  should  also  be  considered,  including  the  role  of 

a.  Federal  Street  from  Woburn  to  Concord  and  Middlesex  Avenue, 

b.  Parker-Adams ,  with  relocation  of  part  of  Adams  at  Parker  St., 

c.  Grove  Avenue,  widened  at  Silver  Lake  and  extended  west 

to  Nichols,  as  in  A.2-C-7;  and  in  combination  with 

d.  Lake  Street  west  of  Main  St.  in  Wilmington  and  Tewksbury 

as  discussed  below  -  B- 

e.  Faulkner  Ave. -McDonald  Street.  A  north-south  "Collector” 
Street  is  shown  on  the  1957  General  Plan  to  serve  the 
area  north  of  Glen  Road  and  between  the  Main  Line  of  the 
B  &  M  R.R.  and  Tewksbury.  It  Is  labelled  "Essex  Road" 
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and  appears  to  be  a  combination  of  Faulkner  Avenue  and 
Cunningham  Street.  The  new  Major  Streets  Plan 
repeats  the  proposal  for  a  connection  of  Faulkner  Avenue 
with  Main  Street,  opposite  Grove  Street,  and  substitutes 
a  northerly  extension  of  Faulkner  Avenue  to  opposite 
McDonald  Street  at  Salem  Street. 

Early  action  is  recommended  to  assure  the  connection 
with  Main  Street  (as  noted  in  A-2-C-7)  above),  and 
vigilance  will  be  required  of  the  Planning  Board  to 
secure  the  connection  at  Salem  Street  when  properties 
there  are  subdivided. 

f.  King  Street  and  Broad  Street  are  also  "collector” 

streets  serving  the  eastern  portion  of  this  same  area. 

To  improve  the  relationship  with  the  primary  route 
system,  and  to  relieve  traffic  on  Glen  Road,  it  is 
proposed  to  connect  the  "new  Route  129”  from  the  curved 
approach  to  Main  Street  to  King  Street,  and  to  use  King 
Street  with  Broad  Street,  extended  westerly  across 
Lubbers  Brook  to  Everett  Avenue  and  Faulkner  Avenue  for 
service  to  this  area. 

g.  North  Street  is  shown  on  the  1957  General  Plan  extended 
from  Marcia  Road  to  Woburn  Street,  so  as  to  increase 
the  accessibility  to  the  neighborhood  between  the 
railroad  and  1-93  for  fire  and  police  protection. 

This,  again,  should  be  taken  care  of  when  the  property 
involved  is  subdivided. 
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B.  East -West  or  Northeast-Southeast  Through  Routes*  Beginning 
at  the  north,  the  primary  routes  are: 

1.  Route  125  is  a  State  Highway  connecting  North  Andover 
and  Andover  with  Interstate  93  in  Wilmington,  In 
Wilmington,  it  has  a  right  of  way  of  200  feet  - 
partially  Improved  with  an  off-center  roadway  (which 
can  be  matched  with  a  second  road  for  traffic  In  the  other 
direction  when  needed)  to  beyond  the  Interchange  with 
Interstate  93. 

West  of  the  bridge  over  Interstate  93>  the  roadway 

has  been  widened  for  about  1000  feet  and  then  narrows  to 

a  right  of  way  of  5*0  feet  at  the  North  Intermediate 

School.  The  through  traffic  has  to  make  two  right  angle 

turns  into  and  out  of  Salem  Street  before  continuing  on 

Middlesex  Avenue  to  Route  62.  As  noted  under  I4.—  b— 7 )  >  a 

^.as  a  State  Highway, 

new  street  Is  propos ech  extending  Route  12£  across  Salem 
Street  to  Route  62  in  order  to  avoid  those  turns  for 
traffic  headed  south.  West  bound  traffic  would  continue 
to  use  Salem  Street  as  described  in'c-2)  above. 
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2.  Route  62  now  enters  Wilmington  from  North  Reading  on 


Salem  Street  and, after  crossing  over  Interstate  93  with 
a  half  clover-leaf  interchange,  follows  Middlesex  Avenue 
with  a  grade  crossing  of  the  railroad  at  North  Wilmington, 
and  Church  Street  past  the  Town  Hall  and  High  School  to 
Main  Street.  Just  west  of  Main  Street  (Route  38)  the 
present  Route  62  now  goes  over  the  railroad  on  a  wooden 
bridge  and  follows  Burlington  Avenue  to  the  Wilmington 
Road  in  Burlington. 

a.  East  of  1-93  and  the  Woburn-Andover  intersection, 

Salem  Street  is  narrow  and  will  have  to  be  widened. 

The  Statewide  Highway  Study  recommends  a  70  foot 
right  of  way  with  a  !|.8-52  foot  pavement. 

b.  The  1-93  Interchange  with  Route  62  (Salem  Street) 

is  now  a  half -clover-leaf .  Studies  for  the  "Northern 
Corridor  Route"  called  for  adding  the  northern  half¬ 
clover.  While  anticipated  interchange  traffic  may  not 
justify  adding  these  additional  ramps  in  the  immediate 
future,  it  would  be  a  wise  precaution  for  the  State  to 
acquire  the  land  now  -  before  it  is  built  upon. 

c.  Some  600  feet  west  of  the  western  Interchange  Ramps 
would  be  the  logical  place  for  a  grade  Intersection 
with  the  proposed  new  street  connecting  High  Street 
with  Middlesex  Avenue  at  the  North  Intermediate  School 
in  order  to  make  the  north-south  route  described  above 
(A-i|,.a.6).  The  northern  portion  of  this  new  street 
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would  also  provide  an  Improvement  in  the  alignment 
of  Route  125  (as  described  in  B-l  above),  avoiding 
the  two  right  angle  comers  at  the  North  Intermediate 
School  and  so  make  Route  125  an  alternate  eastern  end 
of  Route  62, 

d.  Beyond  the  present  junction  of  Routes  125  and  62 

at  North  Wilmington,  the  grade  crossing  of  Middlesex 
Avenue  (Route  62)  with  the  railroad  presents  a  problem 
which  might  be  alleviated  by  a  bridge  on  a  relocated 
alignment  southeast  of  the  present  road. 

e.  Middlesex  Avenue  in  this  section  was  carrying  7500  ADT 
in  1965  on  a  30  foot  pavement  with  a  capacity  of  7988, 
and  is  recommended  in  the  "Statewide  Study"  to  be 
reconstructed  with  a  5 2  foot  pavement  in  a  70-80  foot 
right  of  way.  Straightening  is  also  a  priority 
project  at  the  dangerous  curve  where  Concord-Federal 
Street  comes  In  from  the  east  and  is  proposed  (3T  below) 
to  be  extended  across  Middlesex  Avenue  to  the  west. 

f.  Church  Street  was  carrying  87OO  ADT  in  1965  -  already 
over  its  rated  capacity  of  8540.  From  the  Common  to 
Main  Street  the  roughly  parallel  routes  of  Church 
Street  (Rte.  62)  and  the  continuation  of  Middlesex 
Avenue  now  share  the  traffic  and  provide  some  relief 
for  the  intersection  of  Route  62  with  Routes  138-129 
at  Main  Street.  If  Middlesex  Avenue  Is  to  perform 
this  relief  function  It  will  have  to  be  widened  and 
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straightened  -  particularly  at  alternate  Route  129. 

The  entrance  of  Middlesex  Ave.  into  Main  Street,  right 
at  the  railroad,  is  dangerous  and  requires  widening 
and  sight-lines. 

g.  The  Bridge  over  the  railroad  at  Main  Street  presents 
a  special  problem.  It  Is  narrow,  wooden  and  has  very 
steep  approach  grades.  When  it  is  rebuilt,  special 
studies  should  be  made  of  alternative  arrangements 
including  1)  depressing  Main  Street  and  moving  Main 
Street  closer  to  the  track  so  that  the  new  bridge  would 
go  over  both  the  railroad  and  Route  38.  The  proposed 
Alternate  Route  129  (Olson  Street)  would  then  be  the 
point  for  interchange  of  east-west  and  north-south 
traffic.  2)  Another  alternative  to  be  further  studied 
would  locate  the  new  bridge  at  a  slight  angle  to  lead 
west  bound  traffic  to  a  "Burlington  Avenue  By-Pass" 
described  below. 

h.  Burlington  Avenue  west  of  Main  Street  Is  narrow  and 
twisting  with  many  houses  and  shade  trees  which  make 
changes  difficult.  In  1985 >  Burlington  Ave.  was 
carrying  an  ADT  of  6i|50  on  a  roadway  with  a  rated 
capacity  of  5130.  It  has  a  paved  width  of  only  18  feet 
in  much  of  the  distance  between  Main  Street  and  the 
Burlington  Line  where  the  Statewide  Study  recommends 
four  lanes  on  a  I4.O  foot  pavement. 

1)  It  would  be  particularly  desirable  to  widen 
the  section  between  Chestnut  Street  and  Boutwell  Street 
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which  carries  north-south  as  well  as  east-west  traffic, 
and  the  section  west  of  Kermit  Street  where  the  south 
side  of  Burlington  Avenue  is  still  open. 

2)  A  "Burlington  Avenue  By-Pass"  has  been  sought 
with  preliminary  studies  of  routes,-  both  north  and 
south  of  the  present  Route  62. 

a)  A  continuous  by-pass  north  of  Burlington 

recent 

Avenue  has  been  blocked  by^residential  development, 
but  a  parallel  road  between  the  Burlington  Line  to 
Boutwell  Street  could  be  opened  up  to  relieve 
traffic  on  Burlington  Avenue.  Such  a  parallel  road 
might  use  the  paper  street  -  Broadway  -  extended 
east  to  Boutwell  Street  and  opened  to  the  west  on 
a  reverse  curve  (west  of  Swain  Road)  to  rejoin  the 
existing  Route  62  at  the  Burlington  Line. 

b)  A  full  By-Pass  appears  possible  on  a  fairly 
direct  alignment  south  of  Burlington  Avenue,  east 
of  Kermit  Street.  From  a  new  bridge  over  the 
railroad  from  Main  Street,  this  By-Pass  would  run  on 
a  long  curve  -  one  block  south  of  Burlington  Avenue 
to  the  intersection  of  Burlington  Avenue,  Chestnut 
and  Marion  Streets.  A  serious  problem  would  be 
encountered  there  with  six  or  seven  roads  converging 
on  that  place.  A  second  segment  of  the  By-Pass 
might  run  from  this  place  westerly  across  the  Mill 
Brook  swamps  south  of  Roberts  Road  and  Dell  Drive 
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to  rejoin  a  widened  Burlington  Avenue  at  Kermit 
Street. 

It  is  still  possible  to  open  a  major  street  along  these 
lines  without  taking  more  than  half  a  dozen  houses.  If 
projected  demand  for  traffic  facilities  fails  to  justify  the 
very  ambitious  project  for  a  Middle  Belt  expressway  along  a 
f!Route  62  Corridor”  or  the  costs  for  that  project  come  as 
high  as  now  suspected,  this  more  modest  proposal  for  a  New 
Route  62  west  of  Main  Street  might  be  justified. 

3,  The  studies  for  a  "Route  62  Corridor”  with  a  new 
Expressway  Route  62  has  been  described  in  another  report 
(copies  attached  in  Appendix).  That  statement  describes  two 
major  alternative  routes  across  Wilmington  -  one  south  of  the 
present  Route  62  and  the  other  north  of  it. 

c^.The  Northern  Route  62  Corridor  studied  by  the  Highway 
Engineers,  would  run  from  a  doubled  overpass  of  Interstate 
93  at  the  present  Route  62  Crossing  through  the  wetlands  west 
of  Middlesex  Avenue  to  a  new  bridge  over  the  railroad  just 
north  of  Glen  Road;  and  then  by  a  straight  line  to  the  proposed 
bridge  west  of  Main  Street  at  Richmond  Street. 

1)  An  alternative:—  In  the  place 

of  this  portion  of  the  expensive  Northern  Route  62  Corridor, 
the  Major  Street  Plan  shows  an  improvement  of  Middlesex  Avenue 
in  North  Wilmington  by  construction  of  an  overpass  of  the 
railroad  southeast  of  the  present  grade  crossing  and  widening 

and  straightening  Middlesex  Ave.  This  substitute  line  would 

5  below) 

then  use  a  new  road  (B-  from  Middlesex  Avenue  opposite 
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Concord-Federal  Street  running  westerly  one  block  west  of 
Middlesex  and  north  of  Glendale  Circle  to  the  same  location 
shown  on  the  Northern  Corridor  studies  for  a  bridge  over  the 
railroad  just  north  of  Glen  Road.  From  that  point,  this 
alternative  70  or  80  foot  street  would  again  head  for  the  new 
bridge  at  Richmond  Street. 

West  of  Main  Street  the  studies  for  the  Northern  Route 
62  Corridor  show  a  location  for  the  projected  expressway 
exactly  where  the  Richmond  St.  Bridge  is  now  proposed  and 
running  westerly  one  block  south  of  Aldrich  Road  and  cutting 
across  the  tops  of  Boutwell  and  Forest  Streets  to  the  Burlington 
Billerica  boundary  line.  A  more  modest  substitute  for  this 
project  would  use  a  widened  Aldrich  Road  and  a  new  road  from 
Mozart  Ave.  across  Boutwell  Street  to  follow  Wabash  Road  to 
Forest  Street  and  so  to  the  present  Route  62  at  the  Burlington 
line . 

The  combination  of  these  two  proposed  roads  from  Middlesex 
Avenue  via  a  new  location  to  Main  Street  and  Shawsheen,  Aldrich 
and  Forest  Streets,  -  with  Concord  Street  would  not  only  serve 
Route  62  traffic  but  also  provide  an  east-west,  cross-town 
route. (See  B-5  below) 

The  Southern  Route  62  Corridor  is  vigorously  opposed 
by  the  Planning  Board  and  its  Consultant  but  it 

should  be  noted  that  none  of  the  proposed  Major  Streets 
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discussed  in  this  report  would  interfere  with  the  future 
construction  of  the  Southern  Route  if  that  project  is  ever 
found  to  be  "justified." 

B.  The  Lake  Street  Bridge  over  the  railroad  is  the  key 

factor  in  a  combination  of  Northeast-Southwest  Routes: 

a.  Using  South  Street  and/or  Lake  Street  in  Tewksbury 
and  Wilmington,  northeast  of  an  improved  bridge  over 
the  railroad,  such  a  through  route  could  continue 
west  by 

b.  Lake  and  Hopkins  to  Alexander  Road  in  Billerica  and 
the  new  Shawsheen  Valley  Regional  Vocational  High 
School,  or  turn  south  from  opposite  the  new  Elementary 
School  on  Hopkins  Street  by 

c.  A  new  road  to  Forest  Street,  as  described  in  A-2-C-5) 
above,  and  so  to  Route  62  in  Burlington. 

All  of  these  possibilities  are  shown  on  the  Major  Streets 
Plan  and  should  be  further  explored  with  Tewksbury  and  Billerica. 
Additional  width  of  rights  of  way  will  be  needed  along  those 
existing  streets  which  are  parts  of  this  route,  as  well  as  a 
new  Lake  Street  Bridge  over  the  railroad. 

Another  cross-town  route,  using  some  of  these  same  streets 
is  proposed  as  a  "primary"  arterial  via: 

5.  Concord-North  of  G-len-Aldrlch  and/or  Forest  Streets 

a.  Concord  Street,  east  of  Interstate  93,  is  the  principal 

access  to  the  Barbo  Industrial  Park.  Except  at 

Interchange  #27  Concord  Street  has  a  right  of  way  of 

only  :C  feet  and  pavement  of  3’Z.  feet.  It 

was  proposed  in  the  1957  General  Plan  as  a  substitute 

Route  62  and  recommended  for  widening.  Early  action 
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is  recommended  to  establish  a  70-80  foot  right  of 
way  by  either  layout  or  building  lines* 

The  Study  for  the  Southern  Corridor  Route  62 
would  relocate  the  portion  of  Concord  Street  at  the 
Railroad  to  the  south  of  the  present  alignment  but 
leave  a  grade  crossing  with  the  railroad.  Further 
studies  of  how  best  to  eliminate  this  grade  crossing 
may  show  such  a  relocation  of  Concord  Street  would 
provide  a  better  site  for  a  bridge  over  the  railroad 
than  at  the  present  crossing. 

Concord  Street  meets  Middlesex  Avenue  -  Route 
62  -  at  a  dangerous  curve  where  corrective  action  has 
been  under  discussion  for  over  12  years  .  (See  Report 
on  General  Plan  1957*)  The  intersection  must  be 
improved  (as  noted  under  B-2-e  above)  with  due  regard 
to  the  proposal  to  develop  a  through  route  from 
Concord  Street  westerly  as  described  in  3-a  1)  above. 

To  that  end  it  is  proposed  to 

b.  Extend  Concord  Street  westerly  across  Middlesex  Avenue, 
skirting  the  swamp  behind  the  Congregational  Church 
and  the  Cemetery,  to  run  roughly  parallel  with  Glen 
Road  -  (one  block  north  of  Glendale  Circle)  to  a  new 
bridge  over  the  Main  Line  of  the  railroad  in  the 
location  proposed  for  the  Northern  Corridor  Route  62. 
From  that  point  it  would  follow  the  alignment  studied 
for  the  Northern  Corridor  across  the  Davis 
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property  to  Main  Street  and  the  new  Richmond  St. 

Bridge  -  Route  129.  An  80  foot  right  of  way  is 
recommended  for  this  new  section  of  Concord  Street 
which  will  by-pass  Glen  Road. 

West  of  the  new  Richmond  Street  or  Route  129 
Bridge,  this  route  would  use: 

c.  Aldrich  Street  -  which  is  recommended  by  the  D.P.W. 

in  the  Statewide  Highway  Transportation  Study  for 

reconstruction  now  with  a  pavement  of  i|0  feet  in  a 

60  foot  right  of  way.  Aldrich  Street  leads  into 
Cook  Street  in  Billerica  on  which  the  new  Regional 
vocational  High  School  is  being  constructed.  It 

provides  a  fairly  direct 

route  to  Pinehurst  and  Route  3a.  Obviously, 
improvement  of  Aldrich  Street  should  be  coordinated 
with  action  by  Billerica  to  improve  Cook  Street. 

An  alternative  or  additional  routing  would  use: 

d.  Aldrich-Forest  Street  -  following  the  improved  Aldrich 
Road  westerly  to  Bailey  Road  or  Mozart  Avenue  (paper 
streets)  and  then  on  a  new  location  on  a  curve  across 
Boutwell  Street  and  along  Wabash  Road  at  the  east  end 
of  Cochrane  Road  to  Forest  Street  at  Clinton  Street. 
Forest  Street  would  have  to  be  widened  from  that  point 
to  the  Burlington  Line  and  Route  62.  Vigilance  is 
urged  to  keep  open  this  possible  additional  routing, - 
particularly  as  properties  are  subdivided  in  the  line 
of  the  proposed  new  section  to  replace  the  "paper 
streets"  now  shown  on  the  Town  map. 
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6.  Eames  Street  Is  part  of  another  logical  Northeast  to 


Southwest  through  route.  It  Is  shown  on  the  1957  General 
Plan  with  an  eastern  extension  across  the  Industrial  Zone 
to  West  Street,  and  on  the  west  tied  into  a  north-south 
highway  west  of  the  railroad  (since  abandoned  -/A-2-b-2) 
above)  and  into  a  road  across  Maple  Meadow  Brook  at  the 
Dump  to  Chestnut  Street.  The  Major  Street  Plan  now 
proposed  shows  at  the  east  or  Woburn  Street  end  of  Eames 
Street : 

a.  Extension  to  Lowell  Street,  opposite  Orleans  Street 
(as  described  in  A-ij.a  2)  above)  and 

b.  A  new  East-West  route  roughly  one  lot  depth  south  of 
the  north  edge  of  the  Industrial  Zone  from  Woburn 
Street  -  opposite  Eames  Street  to  West  Street.  If 
such  a  new  Industrial  Street  could  be  continued  over 
Interstate  93  to  the  east  end  of  the  clover-leaf  at 
Interchange  26  of  Route  129  and  Interstate  93 >  this 
road  would  not  only  open  up  further  sites  in  the 
Industrial  Zone  but  would  serve  as  an  Industrial 
Collector  Street  for  truck  traffic  coming  from  the 
south  and  seeking  access  to  Interstate  93« 

First  studies  of  this  possibility  disclosed  some 
difficult  problems  In  the  design  of  the  crossing  of 
Interstate  93  because  of  the  angle  of  the  present  West 
Street  Bridge  and  the  Industrial  developments  between 
West  Street  and  the  Interchange.  The  State  D.P.W.  has 
discouraged  access  to  the  Interchange  from  the  east. 
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On  the  other  hand,  such  an  East-West  Industrial 
Way  might  free  the  residential  area  between  Lowell 
Street  and  the  Industrial  Zone  from  most  of  the  trucks 
and  Industrial  traffic.  In  any  event,  the  plans  for 
the  further  development  of  the  Industrial  area  should 
Include  provision  of  this  new  road  as  a  70-80  foot 
street  with  a  52  foot  pavement, 
c.  Eames  Street  was  surveyed  by  the  County  for  improvement 
as  long  ago  as  1953*  As  noted  above  it  was  included 
as  a  major  street  in  the  1957  General  Plan,  and  most 
recently  has  been  recommended  for  widening  and 
reconstruction  by  the  Statewide  Highway  Study. 

Improvement  involves  not  only  land  taking  and  road 
construction  but  also  a  new  bridge  over  the  main  line 
of  the  railroad.  Preliminary  studies  indicate  the 
probability  that  this  new  bridge  could  best  be  located 
immediately  south  of  the  present  structure.  Southwest 
of  the  new  bridge  the  alignment  of  Eames  Street  should  be 
straightened  as  well  as  widened.  Consideration  should 
also  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  opening  a  new  or 
additional  route  for  Eames  Street  across  the  Industrial 
Urban  Renewal  Project  to  the  curve  In  Main  Street  - 
in  the  line  of  Kent  Street. 

Again,  Eames  Street  or  this  substitute  should 
have  a  70-80  foot  right  of  way  and  a  $2.  foot  pavement 
as  recommended  in  the  Statewide  Highway  Study. 
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This  revised  location  would  then  lead  via  a 

short  and  widened  section  of  Route  38  to:- 

d.  West  of  Main  Street  where  a  proposed  new  street  - 
to  Chestnut  Street  was  included  in  the  1957  General 
Plan  to  skirt  the  foot  of  the  hill  along  the  Woburn 
boundary  in  about  the  line  of  the  paper  street 
called  McKelvy  Street,  and  then  cross  Cold  Spring 
Brook  to  Chestnut  Street.  This  location  has  been 
revised  in  the  Major  Streets  Plan  now  presented  to 
continue  along  McKelvy  Street  to  the  Town  line  -  with 
at  least  a  60  foot  right  of  way  to  Winter  (Chestnut) 
Street  in  Woburn,  so  as  to  lead  directly  into:- 

e.  A  road  under  study  in  Burlington,  through  the  area 
being  acquired  for  a  reservoir  north  of  Peach  Orchard 
Hill  to  Locust  Street.  Early  discussion  of  this 
project  with  both  the  Burlington  and  Woburn  Planning 
Boards  is  recommended. 

(An  alternative  line  for  the  westward  extension 
of  Eames  Street  has  been  suggested  to  skirt  the  south 
edge  of  the  swamps  along  Maple  Meadow  and  Saw  Mill 
Brooks  to  Chestnut  Street  opposite  Hillside  Way 
(Mill  Street  in  Burlington)  to  Locust  Street  as 
suggested  in  the  Burlington  Planning  Studies.  The 
location  across  or  close  to  the  swamps  would  conflict 
with  the  project  for  an  impoundment  reservoir  in  the 
Open  Space  Plan,-  so  this  alternative  was  abandoned.) 
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The  combination  of  these  roads  -  a,  b,  c 
and  d  -  will  provide  a  through-route  from  either 
West  Street  or  Lowell  Street  southwesterly  into 
Burlington. 

7.  Other  East-West  Routes  shown  on  the  Major  Streets  Plan 
include : 

a.  North  Industrial  Highway.  Another  new  major  street 
is  proposed  from  the  proposed  Interchange  of  the 
Cain  Highway  (Lowell  Connector)  with  Interstate  93, 
easterly  (just  north  of  the  electric  transmission 
line),  across  Ballardvale  Street,  and  roughly  parallel 
with  and  south  of  the  northern  edge  of  the  Industrial 
Zone  to  the  curve  in  Andover  Street  some  1200  feet 
north  of  Route  125.  From  that  point  it  might  continue 
easterly  to  cross  Route  12$  and  connect  with  Virginia 
Avenue . 

As  its  name  implies,  such  a  North  Industrial 
Highway  would  provide  access  and  service  to  Industrial 
sites  and,  at  the  same  time,  serve  through  traffic 
between  Route  125  and  the  Lowell  Connector. 

This  connection  with  Virginia  Avenue  would  carry 
out  the  recommendation  in  the  1957  General  Plan  for 
"  Joining  the  Martins  Pond  settlement  to  the  rest  of 
the  town  by  extending  Virginia  Avenue  to  meet  Route  125 •” 

As  in  the  case  of  the  new  East-West  Industrial 
Highway  (B-6-b  above)  a  right  of  way  of  70-80  feet  is 
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desirable  with  provision  for  an  eventual  52  foot 
pavement • 

b.  Parker  Street  is  shown  on  the  1957  General  Plan 
extended  easterly  across  Maple  Brook  and  Wildwood 
Street  at  the  Wildwood  School  to  Federal  Street. 

It  is  again  recommended  for  access  to  the  school 
with  appropriate  trestle  and  Bridge  over  Maple 
Meadow  Brook  and  the  wetlands. 

c.  Butters  Row  and  Cross  Street  also  serve  as  a  partial 
east -west  route  although  they  have  only  33  foot 
rights  of  way  and  the  Butters  Row  Bridge  over  the 
railroad  is  narrow  and  dangerous.  The  1957  General 
Plan  proposed  to  discontinue  Butters  Row  at  the 
railroad  and  confine  use  of  the  bridge  to  pedestrian 
traffic.  Now  that  the  north-south  relief  highway, 
then  recommended,  is  no  longer  possible  (as  discussed 
in  2  -  b -2)  -  above )  it  is  probably  necessary  to  retain 
and  reconstruct  this  route  and  the  bridge  -  with  a 

60  foot  right  of  way.  To  that  end ; building  lines 
should  be  established  at  an  early  date. 
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d.  Alder  Street  is  a  "paper  street"  running  north  from 


Lowell  Street  just  east  of  Maple  Meadow  Brook* 
Preliminary  investigations  indicate  that  it  may  be 
desirable  to  connect  Alder  Street  both  south  and 
northeast  to  form  a  new  through  route  from  Main  Street 
(Route  38)  to  Woburn  Street  at  Wing  Road.  The  southern 
connection  would  use  the  road  from  the  curve  in  Main 
Street  entering  the  AVCO  parking  lot  and  extend  it  to 
Lowell  Street,  opposite  Alder  Street.  Alder  Street 
would  be  a  border  road  along  the  open  space  bordering 
Maple  Meadow  Brook  and  between  the  park  and  the  proposed 
site  for  the  South  Intermediate  School.  Alder  Street 
might  be  extended  along  the  wetlands  to  Nathan  Road  and 
Wildwood  Street  or  swing  northeast  across  Wildwood  to 
W'oburn  Street. 

This  possible  route  should  probably  be  restricted 
to  "pleasure"  traffic  and  be  treated  as  a  "parkway" 
because  of  its  relationship  to  the  proposed  school  and 
open  space  lands. 
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Proposed  Major  Streets 


(by  proposed  Improvement  Categories) 

The  Principal  Routes,  discussed  in  the  previous  pages, 
are  proposed  for  improvement  in  the  several  categories 
listed  under  the  heading  of  Standards ,  -  as  Expressways, 
Primary  Routes,  Secondary  Routes,  and  Tertiary  Routes,  as 
f  ollox^s  : 


Expressways 
200  +  R/W  -  No  Access 

Interstate  93  -  Woburn  Line  to  Tewksbury  Line 

V 

A-l  Possible  additional  or  revised  ramps  at  Interchanges 

Route  125  -  1000  ft.  west  of  1-93  to  Andover  Line 

B-l  Future  2nd  barrel  -  and  Virginia  Ave.  Intersection 

Cain  Highway  -  Proposed  "Lowell  Connector"  from  Ballardvale  Road,  over 
A-l- f  1-93  at  Tewksbury-Andover  Line  to  1-495  and  Lowell. 

500  feet  in  Wilmington  also  provides  entrance  to 
proposed  Andover  Industrial  Highway. 

Route  62  Corridor  -  Middle  Belt 

B-3-a  Northern  Corridor  and  "Wilmington  Alternative"  eliminated  as 
too  far  from  Route  128  and  now  impractical. 

1-3'b  Southern  Corridor  opposed  as  divisive  and  not  yet  justified. 
Route  sketched. 


^Letters  and  Numbers  refer  to  designations  for  projects  discussed  above. 
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Primary  Routes 
State  #3  -  100  ft.  R/W 


Route  129  -  Lowell  Street  -  Reading  Line  to  Woburn  Street 

1  '  --  r  . 

A-3  a  -  1)  Interchange  with  Interstate  93  -  addition  of  two  missing 

"lobes"  and  access  ramps. 

A-3  a  -  2)  Widening  -  a)-  south  side  to  Woodland  Road 

b)-  north  or  both  sides  -  Woodland  to  Woburn  St. 
Woburn  Street  -  Woburn  Line  to  Lames  Street 

A-4  a  -  1)  Widen  on  both  sides.  Early  action  where  pending 

Industrial  Projects. 

New  Street  -  extending  Lames  Street  to  Lowell  opposite  Orleans  St. 

A  —Ip  a  -  2)  j 

New  Route  129.  By-Pass  of  Center  -  Main  to  Richmond.  See  Route  129  below 

Secondary  Routes 

State  #i|  -  80-66  ft.  R/W  j 

Route  38  Main  Street  -  Woburn  Line  to  Tewksbury  Line 

A-2  a  -  1)  Woburn  Line  to  Lowell  Street  -  Building  Lines 

2)  Lowell  to  Bridge  St.  "  " 

3)  Bridge  St.  to  Tewksbury  Line  "  " 

Alternate  Route  38  -  Woburn  Line  to  Main  St.  at  Greer 

A-2  b  -  1)  Redevelopment  Highway  -  connecting  with  wobum  Project. 

Immediate  negotiations  with  Redevelopment  Authority  and 
Woburn. 

Route  129  Lowell  -  New  Route  129  -  Shawsheen  Ave.  and  Nichols  Street. 

Reading  Line  to  Billerica-Tewksbury . 

A-3  a  -  l)-2)  Lowell  -  Reading  Line  to  Woburn  St.  See  Primary  above 
3)  Lowell  -  Woburn  St.  to  Main  St.  -  widen  on  south  side 
b  -  New  Route  129  -  preferably  100*  R/W  as  Primary  Route. 

Certainly  not  less  than  80.  First  Priority  Project. 
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A -3  c  -  New  Richmond  St.  Bridge  -  Main  to  Jaquith  Hoad. 

Current  State  Project. 

(d  -  Shawsheen  Avenue  -  Aldrich  Rd.  -  See  Tertiary  Routes  below) 
Orleans  Street  -  Lowell  St.  to  Woburn  St.  opposite  Wildwood 

A— 1|_  a  -  3)  a  new  70  ft.  street  to  by-pass  residential  development 

along  Woburn  Street  south  of  Wildwood. 

Route  62  -  North  Reading  Line  to  Billerica  Line. 

B-2  a  -  Salem  Street  and  Town  Line  to  Woburn  Street 

d  -  Middlesex  Ave.  -  High  St.  to  R.R.  Grade  Separation 
1)  widen  to  North  Street 


2) 


new  Grade  Separation  with  R.R. 


e  -  Middlesex  Ave.  -  widen  and  curve  at  Concord 
f  -  Church  Street  -  now  60'  R/W 
g  -  Burlington  Ave.  R.R.  Bridge 

h  -  2)  By-Pass.  R.R.  to  opposite  Taft  Road  -  serious  and  as 

yet  unsolved  problem  at  Burlington-Chestnut-Marion. 
Also  problem  with  wetlands. 

h  -  x  Taft  Road  to  Burlington  Line.  Widen  south  side. 

Route  123  -  End  of  1-93  Interchange  to  Route  62. 

i 

B-l  a  -  Widen  at  North  Intermediate  School 

b  -  Open  extension  south  to  Route  62  opposite  new  road  behind 
High  Street. 

Concord  -  North  of  Glen  -  Richmond  St.  Bridge 

B-5  Concord  St.  -  North  Reading  Line  to  Middlesex  Ave. 
a  -  Widen  whole  length 

1)  Possible  relocation  for  R.R.  Grade  Separation 

2)  Intersection  at  curve  In  Middlesex, 
b  -  Extension  to  Richmond  Street  Bridge. 


Open  new  street  -  skirting  swamp  and  across  Davis. 
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Tertiary  Routes 


State  #5  -  60  ft.  RAJ 


Beginning  at 
A -4  b  -  2) 


B-7  a 


A—i_|_  a  -  8) 

A-I4.  a  -  7) 


A-I4.  a  -  6) 


A-2  c  -  2) 


B-l 


North  end  of  Town: 

Ballardvale  Road  -  Route  125  to  Andover  Line.  Now  60 

and  50  foot  RAJ.  Negotiations  said  to  be  in  process 
with  Andover  for  all  60  and  for  easing  curves. 

North  Industrial  Highway  -  Ballardvale  opposite  "Cain 
Highway  across  Andover  St.  to  Virginia  Rd.  at 
Route  125.  To  serve  Industrial  Zone.  New  road  - 
probably  by  Subdivision. 

Andover  Street  -  Route  125  to  Andover  Line  -  widen  to 
60  feet  for  whole  length  and  straighten  two  curves. 

Woburn  Street 

Salem  St.  (Route  62)  to  Route  125  and  Andover  St. 
Widen  to  60  foot  right  of  way. 

Salem  to  Park  Street  -  further  study 
Park  to  Wildwood  -  widen  to  60  feet. 

High  Street  -  new  north  connection  -  at  Rehm  St.  to 

Route  125  opposite  Route  125  Extension  (B-l-b  above) 
Means  re-subdivision  of  that  area  and  elimination 
of  present  paper  streets. 

Salem  Street  -  Route  125  to  Tewksbury  Line 

Including  possible  relocation  for  R.R.  Grade 
Separations . 

Middlesex  Ave.  Salem  to  High  at  Route  62. 

If  Route  125  is  extended  as  in  B-l-b  above  to  Route  6^ 
this  section  of  Middlesex  would  be  relieved  of  some 
through  traffic,  but  still  be  a  major  outlet  of 
Salem  Street. 
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A— 14-  a  -  4)  Wildwood  Street  -  Woburn  Street  to  Middlesex  Ave 


On  the  theory  that  traffic  on  the  Secondary  Route  - 

New  Orleans  Street-would  be  divided  between  Woburn 

and  Wildwood  Streets,  Wildwood  should  be  widened  to 

carry  its  share.  Sidewalks  are  also  needed  for  the 

Wildwood  School. 

B-2  f 

Middlesex  Avenue  -  Church  to  Main  Street. 

Relief  Street  for  Route  62  on  Church  Street. 

A -4  b  - 

3)  West  Street  -  South  of  Lowell  to  Reading  Line 

Proposed  new  location  between  Uncrest  Ave.  and 

Lowell  Street  to  avoid  widening  of  residential  portion, 

and  improved  connection  with  Industrial  Way. 

B-6  b 

East-West  Industrial  Way  -  Woburn  Street  to  West  Street 

and  return  to  Woburn  Street  via  ’’Bachman  proposal” 

In  northern  section  of  Industrial  Zone. 

B-6  c 

Eames  Street  -  Woburn  to  Main.  Now  only  33  ft.  RA^. 

Questions  still  open  as  to  rebuilding  or  elimination 

of  R.R.  bridge  and  on  relocation.  At  least  60  foot 

width  Is  essential. 

B-6  d 

McKelvy  Street  -  Main  Street  to  Woburn  Line  to  connect 

with  proposed  Burlington  Major  Street.  Runs  through 

proposed  "Open  Space”  Lands  so  would  probably  have 

to  be  built  by  public  funds  -  perhaps  as  a  "park  road." 

A-5  a 

Chestnut  Street  -  Woburn  Line  to  Burlington  Avenue. 

Proposed  widening  (now  33')  and  straightening  of  curves  - 

with  major  relocation  across  big  curve  at  Butters- 

Marion. 
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Burlington  Avenue  -  Main  Street  to  Burlington  Ave. 
Main  to  Chestnut  -  whether  or  not  a  By-Pass  - 


B-2  h-g  above. 

B-2  h  -  1 

Chestnut  to  Boutwell  -  for  dual  service 

Boutwell  to  Burlington  line  -  now  SO  ft.  RAh 

3-i|  a,b,c. 

South-Lake -Hopkins -Forest  -  Tewksbury  line  to  Burlington. 

a. 

South-Lake -Hopkins  -  widening  and  new  R.R.  Bridge. 

c . 

New  Road  across  Lubbers  Brook  (between  the  ponds)  from 

Hopkins  to  Forest  at  Aldrich. 

A-5  b-2) 

Boutwell  Street  -  Burlington  Ave.  to  new  road  A-!j.-c  above. 

As  through  route  with  Chestnut  Street  -  new  piece 

north  of  Aldrich. 

B-5  c 

Aldrich  Roa.d  -  splitting  traffic  from  west  end  of 

Richmond  St.  Bridge  with  Shawsheen  Ave.  and  providing 

access  to  new  Regional  Vocational  High  School. 

B-5  d 

Aldrich-Fores t  connection  via  Wabash  Road  - 

To  provide  substitute  for  ’’Northern  62  Corridor”  in 

combination  with  Concord,  etc.  and  A-3  a  -  2)  above. 

A-3  d 

Shawsheen  Avenue  and  )  as  parts  of  Route  129 

Nichols  Street  ) 
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Priorities  for  Action 


The  Implementation  and  effectiveness  of  the  Streets  and  Highways  Plan  calls  for  immediate 
attention  and  action  in  three  categories: 

First  priority  concerns  Route  129 -now  along  Lowell  and  Main  Streets  and  Shawsheen 

Avenue  -  to  provide  a  New  Route  129  as  a  State  Highway,  but  with  immediate  action  to  provide 

the  right-of-way  for  the  project  by  layout  of  road  lines  and/or  building  lines.  Beginning  with  the 

already  committed  project  for  a  new  bridge  over  the  railroad  (at  Richmond  Street)  and 

approached  from  Shawsheen  Avenue  at  Aldrich  Street  to  Main  Street;  and  continuing 

southeasterly  on  a  new  right-of-way  by  a  long  curve  to  about  900  feet  east  of  the  Wilmington 

« 

Plaza  and  roughly  parallel  with  Main  Street  (including  Olson  Street)  to  join  Lowell  and  Main 
Streets  near  the  intersection  of  those  roads.  It  is  recommended  that  this  New  Route  1  29  be 
“layed  out”  at  a  width  of  100  feet  with  or  without  the  cooperation  of  the  county  and  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Works,  but  with  renewed  and  constant  pressure  for  State  participation  and 
action. 

For  the  Lowell  Street  portion  of  Route  129,  it  is  recommended  that: 

a.  The  Selectmen  “lay  out”  a  widening  of  Lowell  Street  from  Interstate  93  to  Woburn 
Street  at  100  feet  and  establish  a  building  line  for  Lowell  Street  from  Woburn  Street  to  Main 
Street  to  safeguard  a  future  right-of-way  of  80  feet  in  that  section  and  that 

b.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Works  take  immediate  steps  to  acquire  the  land 
necessary  to  provide  the  two  missing  lobes  of  the  Interchange  between  Interstate  93  and  Route 
129. 

Second  priority  involves  service  to  industrial  developments  and  provision  of  access  and  egress 
from  the  DiCenso  Industrial  Park  and  projects  on  Woburn  and  Eames  Streets.  It  is  recommended 
that: 

a.  to  free  West  Street  of  heavy  truck  traffic,  the  Selectmen  lay  out  and  the  Town  undertake 
to  improve  a  new  80  foot  “no-frontage”  street  from  the  corner  of  West  Street  and  Suncrest 
Avenue,  along  the  east  edge  of  the  so-called  “Hospital  Site”,  to  the  widened  Lowell  Street 
recommended  above. 

b.  to  provide  for  traffic  now  using  narrow  Woburn  Street,  south  of  Lowell  Street,  that  the 
Selectmen 

1.  Lay  out  a  widening  of  Woburn  Street  from  the  Woburn  line  to  Eames  Street  to  100 
feet  (now  50  feet);  and 

2.  Lay  out  an  Extension  of  Eames  Street  with  100  foot  right-of-way  from  Woburn 
Street  to  the  widened  Lowell  Street  opposite  Orleans  Street. 

3.  Seek  the  cooperation  of  the  State  in  the  replacement  of  the  Eames  Street  Bridge 
over  the  main  line  of  the  railroad  with  appropriate  widening  and/or  realighment  of 
the  roadway. 

c.  to  provide  an  Alternate  Route  38,  alleviating  traffic  on  Main  Street,  that  the  Town 
cooperate  with  the  City  of  Woburn  in  development  of  a  major  street  using  the  abandoned 
railroad  right-of-way  in  Woburn,  across  the  Wilmington  Redevelopment  Project  and  Eames  Street 
to  Main  Street  south  of  the  Greer  Plant. 
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Third  priority  among  the  street  and  highway  projects  requiring  immediate  attention  should 
go  to  proposals  for  a  “Middle  Belt”  and  other  through  routes  across  the  Town.  It  is 
recommended  that: 

a.  The  Town  continue  and  intensify  its  opposition,  in  association  with  other  towns,  to  the 
so-called  “Middle  Belt”  expressway  across  Wilmington  by  either  of  the  routes  surveyed  and 
studied  by  Highway  Consultants  (Howard,  Needles)  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Works; 
but,  at  the  same  time  and  in  recognition  of  the  need  for  improved  facilities  for  east-west  traffic 
across  Wilmington  over  those  now  provided  by  Route  62  and  other  local  streets,  that 

b.  The  Town  take  early  action  to  develop  the  proposed  East-West  Route  shown  on  the 
General  Plan  using  a  widened  Concord  Street,  new  road  from  Middlesex  Avenue  opposite 
Concord-Federal  Street  to  the  new  Route  1  29  (Richmond  Street)  Bridge,  and  via  Aldrich  Street 
and  new  parallel  roads  to  Aldrich  and  Forest  Streets,  to  the  Town  line  at  Burlington  Avenue. 

A  fourth  Priority  involves  Nichols  Street  where  a  new  bridge  over  the  railroad  is  under 
construction.  Funds  associated  with  that  project  will  “lapse”  unless  immediate  steps  are  taken  to 
use  them  for  widening  the  bridge  approaches  on  both  sides  of  the  bridge  -  to  Shawsheen  Avenue 
on  the  east  and  to  the  Tewksbury  Fine  on  the  west.  The  right  of  way  should  be  60  feet  in  width 
(50  foot  minimum)  to  provide  the  same  roadway  as  at  the  bridge  and  at  least  one  sidewalk. 

These  priority  projects  are,  of  course,  only  a  few  of  the  many  proposals  for  street  and 
highway  improvements  in  the  General  Plan;  and  immediate  attention  to  those  cited  above  must 
not  preclude  concern  with  protection  of  opportunities  to  carry  out  other  important  projects 
against  developments  and  buildings  in  their  paths.  Some  of  these  other  projects  can  be 
implemented  as  properties  through  which  the  proposed  major  routes  would  pass  are  subdivided. 
Still  others  may  require  emergency  action  to  establish  building-lines.  The  Planning  Board  and 
other  Town  Officials  must  be  vigilant  in  protection  and  adjustment  of  the  Street  and  Highway 
plan. 


The  conflicts  between  highway  and  rail  transportation  facilities  require  continuance  of  the 
program  tor  new  and  improved  grade  separations  beyond  the  Nichols  Avenue  and  New  Richmond 
Street  Bridge  Projects  now  under  construction  or  “in  planning.”  Next  in  line  are: 

New  Route  129  over  the  Wildcat  Railroad; 

Burlington  Ave.  (Route  62)  replacement; 

Middlesex  Ave.  (Route  62)  in  North  Wilmington; 

Alternate  Route  62  (Concord  to  Richmond  Street  Bridge)  with  grade 
separations  at  B  &  M  Fine  and  the  Wildcat; 

Replacement  ot  bridges  at  Fake  Street,  Butters  Row  and  possibly  Eames 
Street. 


Local  Streets 


The  pattern  of  local  streets  is  determined  by  previous, 
current,  and  future  subdivision  procedures, 

1)  Before  "subdivision  regulation"  was  authorized  in 
Massachusetts,  land  developers  and  speculators  laid  out  a 
great  number  of  subdivisions  in  Wilmington,  -  particularly, 
as  recounted  in  the  Chapter  on  Historical  Background,  when 
the  railroads  and  street  railways  made  the  town  accessible 
from  Boston.  Unfortunately,  these  ''speculative"  subdivision 
projects  usually  provided  very  narrow  streets  and  very  small 
lots.  In  many  cases  the  sites  were  wetlands  and  few,  if  any, 
of  the  streets  were  travelable.  A  common  practice  was  to 
offer  free  lots  to  add  to  those  purchased.  Since  many  of 
these  properties  were  either  inaccessible  or  "unbuildable" , 
or  both,  the  new  owners  soon  lost  interest  in  paying  taxes 
on  them,  and  the  list  of  Tax  Delinquent  properties  grew 
inordinately. 

The  "paper"  streets  and  sub-standard  lots  created  in 
this  manner  have  been  a  major  source  of  concern  to  the 
Planning  Board  since  it  was  first  organized. 

The  small  lots  in  Wilmington  -  often  2500  or  5000  square 
feet  -  have  been  a  problem  from  the  beginning  of  zoning  in 
Wilmington  (1934)#  because  of  the  provisions  in  the  enabling 
legislation  to  allow  development  of  sub-standard  lots  which 
existed  prior  to  the  adoption  of  a  Zoning  By-Law.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  Planning  Board  (Chairman  Daniel  Gillis) 
special  legislation  applying  to  Wilmington  was  enacted  in 
1969  to  eliminate  the  special  exception  for  5000  foot  lots 
from  the  Zoning  Enabling  Act. 

Since,  as  just  noted,  many  of  these  substandard  lots 
are  located  in  wet  areas  and  are  Tax-delinquent,  it  is 
proposed  in  the  Open  Space  Chapter  of  this  Part  II  that  the 
Town  assign  a  number  of  "Town-Owned"  (tax-title)  properties 
to  the  Conservation  Commission  or  for  Well-fields.  That 
would  take  care  of  many  problem  situations. 

A  third  method  of  controlling  the  development  of  sub¬ 
standard  lots  is  provided  in  the  provisions  of  the  State 
enabling  legislation  for  an  "Official  Map."  Under  that 
procedure,  after  a  Town  adopts  an  Official  Map,  the  Building 
Inspector  should  deny  applications  for  permits  on  ways  not 
shown  on  the  Official  Map.  In  1968  a  special  study  for  an 
Official  Map  (by  Charles  E.  Downe  -  Planning  Consultant)  was 
completed,  which,  when  adopted  by  the  Town  Meeting,  would 
eliminate  most  of  the  unbuilt  subdivisions  -  and  force  the 
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re-subdlvlsion  of  their  areas  under  the  current  zoning  and 
sub-division  regulations, 

2)  The  Current  Subdivision  Regulations  were  adopted  in 
1955  and,  of  course,  revised  in  some  details  at  intervals 
since  that  time.  In  1965  a  further  study  and  proposed  re¬ 
writing  of  the  Regulations  resulted  from  the  work  of 
Samuel  P,  Snow,  -  Planning  Consultant.  His  recommendations 
have  been  most  valuable  in  the  preparation  for  this  701 
Planning  Project  of  Part  IV  of  this  report  on  the  same 
subject. 

3)  Future  Actions  on  Local  Streets.  Subdivision  Regu¬ 
lation  is  seriously  inhibited  by  the  lack  of  authority 
granted  to  municipalities  in  the  State  Planning  and  Sub¬ 
division  Enabling  Law  (Chapter  l\.l  General  Laws).  Pending 
revision  of  that  law,  as  proposed  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs,  the  Town  should,  of 
course,  take  full  advantage  of  existing  authority  in  that 
law  and  In  other  laws  affecting  local  streets. 

Some  of  the  considerations  to  improve  the  streets  of 
Wilmington  include: 

a)  Street  Names  and  Numbering.  The  latest  study 
of  street  names  was  made  In  1959  -  before  the 
opening  of  Interstate  93*  A  new  study  is 
recommended  with  special  attention  to  through 
streets  interrupted  by  the  Interstate  Highway  - 
(e.g.  Salem  and  Ballardvale)  and  to  look-alike 
or  sound-alike  names. 

b)  Street  Trees  enhance  values  In  many  ways. 
Planting  programs  for  additional  older  streets 
and  for  replacements  are  recommended  as  well 
as  continued  requirements  for  plantings  in 

new  subdivisions.  Voluntary  action  by  abuttors 
should  be  encouraged  (as  used  to  be  customary) 
using  plant  materials  and  methods  under  the 
direction  of  the  Tree  Warden. 

Parking 

As  noted  in  the  Chapter  on  Development  Patterns,  the 
parking  requirements  included  In  the  Zoning  By-Law  have 
been  effectively  administered  to  handle  the  parking  problems 
In  developments  begun  since  those  requirements  were  adopted. 

A  continuing  problem  In  relation  to  Parking  and  the 
efficient  use  of  streets  for  traffic  movement  is  the  control 
of  curb-cuts  t  -  where  authority  is  divided  (as  in  the  case 
of  Main  Street  -  a  State  Highway)  between  the  Selectmen  and 
the  Mass.  Dept,  of  Public  WTorks.  Agreements  are  needed  to 
force  abutters  to  use  fewer  entrances  and  exits  on  heavy 
traffic  arteries. 
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Z.  OTHER  TRANSPORTATION  ELEMENTS 


Other  transportation  facilities  which  are  significant  in 
planning  for  the  future  of  Wilmington  include  Rail,  Buses  and 
Trucking,  Airports  and  Landing  Areas,  as  well  as  Electric 
Transmission  Lines  and  Gas  Pipe  Lines. 


Railroads 

As  recounted  in  the  Chapter  on  Historical  Background,  the 
construction  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  along  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  route  as  the  Middlesex  Canal  put  the  Canal  out 
of  business  in  1851.  A  second  major  rail  line  across  Wilmington 
from  Boston  -  via  Malden,  Wakefield  and  Reading  to  Andover, 
Lawrence  and  Haverhill  -  was  later  constructed  by  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad,  with  a  stop  at  North  Wilmington;  and  a 
connection  between  the  two  railroads  -  known  as  the  "Wildcat"  - 
soon  followed.  Still  another  railroad  -  the  Salem  and  Lowell 
Railroad  -  is  shown  on  the  1856  Map  across  the  northern  part  of 
Wilmington  from  North  Reading  to  Tewksbury  and  Lowell  with  a 
station  at  Brown’s  Crossing  (Andover  Street).  That  line  has 
been  entirely  abandoned. 

Grade  Separations:  These  Railroads,  which  played  such  a 
major  role  in  the  past  development  of  the  Town,  cut  the  area 
into  pieces; with  each  line  presenting  a  barrier  to  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  Sectors  on  each  side.  For  safety,  the 
number  of  grade  crossings  have  been  kept  to  a  minimum  and  where 
bridges  were  constructed  in  earlier  days,  they  now  have  to  be 
replaced  or  modernized  for  increased  and  heavier  traffic.  The 
1957  General  Plan  Report  proposed  the  substitution  of  a  new 
highway  bridge  for  the  narrow  wooden  structures  at  Shawsheen  Ave. 
and  Bridge  Lane,  and  this  "701  Planning  Project"  includes  a 
recommendation  for  such  a  structure  on  the  line  of  Richmond 
Street  as  part  of  a  "New  Route  129."  That  proposal  would  also 
provide  a  grade  separation  of  the  new  road  with  the  "Wildcat" 
Railroad,  which  now  crosses  Main  Street  at  grade.  As  this  is 
written,  a  new  bridge  is  under  construction  at  Andover  Street. 

Other  new  bridges  over  the  railroads  in  Wilmington  are  shown  on 
the  proposed  Streets  and  Highways  Plan  at  Burlington  Avenue, 
and  at  Middlesex  Avenue  in  North  Wilmington.  In  addition 
sooner  or  later  new  bridges  will  be  necessary  at  Lake  Street 
and  Butters  Row  and  probably  at  Eames  Street.  The  Plan  has 
also  foreseen  the  probable  future  need  for  grade  separation  of 
Concord  Street  with  the  B  &  M  Line  and  of  the  new  connection 
between  Concord  Street  and  the  new  Richmond  St.  Bridge  over  the 
"Wildcat"  -  when  that  combined  route  becomes  an  Alternate  Route  62. 

Rail  Freight  Service  is  provided  from  all  of  the  rail  lines 
in  Wilmington  with  yards  or  extra  tracks  on  the  Lowell  and 
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Wildcat  at  Wilmington  Center  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Wildcat 
with  the  B  &  M.  Spur  tracks  also  serve  the  " Indus tries"  from 
the  Lowell  or  Main  Line  south  of  Main  Street  between  Main  and 
Woburn  Streets. 

Hail  Passenger  Service  is  now  confined  to  the  "Budd-liners " 
operated  under  contract  with  the  Mass.  Bay  Transportation 
Authority  on  the  Bos ton-Lowell  Line.  The  continuance  of  that 
service  or  provision  of  something  comparable  is  obviously  of 
great  importance  to  the  Town.  Wherever  a  station-stop  is 
provided  there  are  serious  problems  of  "parking",  and  questions 
as  to  the  fairness  of  the  M.B.T.A.  charges  based  on  place  where 
the  Budd-liners  are  boarded  instead  of  home  residence  of  the 
passenger.  New  agreements  and  procedures  on  both  these  points 
are  needed  as  a  basis  for  further  legislation  and  for  actions 
to  provide,  maintain  and  operate  parking  facilities. 

The  plans  of  the  M.B.T.A.  for  the  future  extension  of 
rapid  transit  service  by  the  "Orange  Line",  now  under  construction 
from  the  North  Station  to  Oak  Grove  at  the  Malden-Melrose  Line 
are  also  of  special  interest  to  Wilmington.  This  is  the  former ( 

B  &  M  main  line  to  Lawrence  and  Haverhill.  At  different  times, w 
conversion  of  that  line  to  Rapid  Transit  has  been  proposed-to  a 
terminal  or  transfer  point  at  Route  128,  Route  129  (Lowell 
Street)  or  even  as  far  as  North  Wilmington.  The  Recommended 
Highway  and  Transit  Plan  calls  for  construction  of  the  Orange 
Line  to  Route  128  under  both  the  Short  Range-1975  and  the  Long 
Range-1990  Programs.  Wherever  the  terminal  is  finally  located, 
the  report  calls  for  parking  facilities  for  at  least  3000  cars 
at  that  point. 

The  choice  of  a  northern  terminal  or  transfer  point  for 
rapid  transit  service  by  the  "orange  line"  will  have  great 
significance  to  Wilmington  in  the  traffic  patterns  in  and  across 
the  Town  of  automobiles  converging  on  the  terminal  area.  Thus, 
if  the  terminal  is  at  Route  128,  the  roads  leading  to  Interstate 
93  in  Wilmington  will  carry  more  traffic.  Presumably  the 
parking  facilities  for  a  terminal  at  Route  129  would  be  located 
northeast  of  the  Interchange  with  Interstate  93  in  Reading,  but 
traffic  going  to  them  would  be  using  Lowell  Street  in 
Wilmington,  -  providing  another  argument  for  making  Lowell 
Street  a  "Primary  Route"  with  a  100  foot  right-of-way.  The 
third  possibility  of  extension  of  the  Orange  Line  to  North 
Wilmington  and  the  "Northern  Route"  for  the  "Middle  Belt" would 
present  the  Town  with  enormous  difficulties  and  require  radical 
changes  in  the  Street  and  Highway  Plan.  Prom  the  point  of  view 
of  Wilmington,  much  the  best  solution  would  be  to  locate  the 
terminal  on  the  Reading -Wilmington  Line  northwest  of  the 
Interchange  of  Interstate  93  and  Route  129  -  Lowell  Street. 


*  "The  Recommended  Highway  and  Transit  Plan" -1968  -  Eastern  Mass. 
Regional  Planning  Project,  and  draft  materials  issued  by 
MBTA  September  27,  19o8. 
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Buses  and  Trucking 


Bus  Service:  The  MBTA  and  Mclntire  Bus  Lines  Inc.  are 
franchised  to  provide  bus  service  for  the  Town.  In  the  future 
the  present  minimal  bus  service  will  have  to  be  greatly 
expanded,  -  particularly  with  "feeder"  service  lines  to  the 
northern  terminal  of  the  "Orange"  Rapid  Transit  Line. 

Trucking  and  Truck  Terminals :  Some  30  or  more  established 
trucking  firms  provide  competitive  freight  service  locally  and 
to  long-distance  points.  Several  of  the  "industrial"  enterprises 
in  the  Town  have  their  own  trucks.  Truck  terminals,  storage, 
and  dispatching  areas  are  located  in  the  adjoining  towns,  so 
that  the  Planning  Board  has  not  felt  It  necessary  to  provide 
for  their  location  in  Wilmington,  except  as  such  services  are 
strictly  ancillary  to  a  permitted  manufacturing  or  "service 
industry"  use. 

Of  course  the  Town  has  an  obligation  to  the  industries 
which  have  settled  in  Wilmington,  to  provide  adequate  Streets 
and  Highways  for  trucking  access  to  industrial  sites.  To 
fulfill  that  obligation^  the  Streets  and  Highways  Plan  includes 
proposals  for  new  and  widened  primary  and  secondary  routes 
such  as  Woburn  Street-Eames  Street  Extension,  Alternate  Route 
38,  and  a  cross -town  highway  through  the  Industrial  Zone  north 
of  Route  125. 


Airports 

Airports  and  Landing  Fields :  Logan  International  Airport 
in  Boston  is  readily  accessible  (less  than  one  hour)  from 
Wilmington  by  Interstate  93  and  the  time-distance  will  be 
shorter  when  1-93  is  connected  with  the  Central  Artery.  The 
Lawrence  Municipal  Airport  to  the  northeast  in  North  Andover 
Is  an  even  shorter  time-distance  away  by  Route  125  (11.5  miles 
from  the  Wilmington  Town  Hall)  and  is  served  by  scheduled 
flights  of  N.  E.  Airlines.  That  airport  has  paved  runways  of 
5000  and  3140  feet.  In  the  opposite  direction,  -  to  the 
southwest  of  Wilmington  off  Route  62,  -  the  Hanscom  Airport 
in  Bedford  has  a  5000  ft.  strip  and  a  7000  ft.  strip,  and, 
although  primarily  a  military  field,  has  services  for  other 
flying  administered  by  the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority.  The 
"Tew-Mac  Airport"  In  Tewksbury  has  a  single-strip, 1970  foot 
runway  northeast  of  the  corner  of  Main  and  Livingston  Streets 
3  miles  up  Route  38  from  Wilmington  Plaza. 

The  report  of  the  Interagency  Committee  on  the  "Boston 
Metropolitan  Airport  System  1970-1990"  and  the  earlier  reports 
of  consultants  -  Landrum  and  Brown  (1967),by  the  Mass. 
Aeronautics  Commission  (State  Airport  Plan-1969)  and  by  the 
M.A.P.C.  Staff  (1969)  present  a  variety  of  proposals  for 
"general  aviation"  air  facilities  in  the  general  area  of 
Wilmington.  For  example,  the  consultants  recommended  a  system 
of  three  airports  north  of  Boston  -  the  existing  Bedford  and 
Beverly  Airports  and  a  new  facility  (costing  $11,500,000) 
straddling  the  Reading-Lynnf ield  Line.  The  State  Airport  Plan 
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would  also  develop  the  Bedford  and  Beverly  Airports,  but  omits 
the  Reading  proposal  and  adds  the  existing  Lawrence  Airport 
and  a  new  Lowell  airport  on  the  Lowell-Chelmsf ord  line.  The 
Inter-Agency  Committee,  after  reviewing  these  proposals, 
recommended  that  Bedford,  Beverly  and  Lawrence  Airports  be 
expanded  and  that  new  airports  be  provided  in  the  ’’Lowell  Area” 
and  "Newburyport"  Area. 

If  these  recommendations  are  followed  "General  Aviation 
Services”  for  the  Wilmington  Area  will  be  accommodated  at 
Lawrence,  Lowell  and  Bedford,  -  all  within  a  half-hour  time 
distance  from  the  Industrial  Areas  of  the  Town,  and  accessible 
by  Route  125  to  Lawrence,  by  Route  38  and  proposed  "Cain 
Highway”  to  Lowell,  and  by  a  revised  and  improved  Route  62 
to  Bedford. 

Local  Landing  Areas  for  V/STOL  aircraft  (Vertical  and 
Short  Take-off  Landing)  are  also  discussed  in  the  Airport 
Studies  with  the  Consultant  (Landrum  and  Brown)  recommending 
Landing  Areas  in  Newton  and  Medford.  There  may  be  some  future 
need  for  one  or  more  helicopter  landing  areas  in  Wilmington,  - 
but  no  specific  sites  for  such  areas  have  been  identified  in 
the  Planning  Project. 


Electric  and  Gas  Lines 

Two  Electric  Transmission  Lines  now  cross  parts  of 
Wilmington,  - 

a.  The  Boston  Edison  Co.  Line  across  the 
southern  edge  of  the  Town  from  Burlington  to  Woburn  across 
the  wetlands  and  Town  Dump  along  Cold  Spring  Brook;  and 

b.  The  New  England  Power  Co.  Line  across  the 
northern  part  of  Wilmington  from  Andover  near  the  Tewksbury 
line  on  the  west  across  Route  125  and  the  Nod  Pond  area  to 
North  Reading  south  of  Salem  Street. 

Both  of  these  Lines  cross  areas  zoned  for  Industry  but 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  tapped  for  power  locally. 

A  Gas  Pipe  Line  has  been  constructed  across  Wilmington 
along  a  line  roughly  parallel  with  and  a  mile  and  one  quarter 
north  of  the  Woburn  line.  This  pipe  line  enters  Wilmington 
from  Burlington  some  850  feet  north  of  Mill  Road  and  Saw  Mill 
Brook^ and  runs  east  on  the  north  of  Mill  Road  and  Butters  Row 
before  crossing  Butters  Row,  the  B  &  M  RR}  and  Main  StreetjOn 
a  line  roughly  LpOO  feet  north  of  Maple  Meadow  Brook  to  Lowell 
Street.  From  that  point  it  continues  east  on  the  same  general 
course  to  cross  Woburn  Street  north  of  Kilmarnock  Road  and  so 
into  Reading. 

Gas  Service  in  Wilmington  is  supplied  by  the  Lowell  Gas 
Company. 
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Electric  Service  is  supplied  by  the  Reading  Municipal 
Light  Department, 

Electric  and  Telephone  Wires.  The  recent  legislation 
(Chapter  166-Acts  of  1969)  for  underground  wires  provides  a 
vehicle  for  Town-Utility  cooperation  which  could  rid  many 
of  the  roads  of  overhead  lines.  New  residential  subdivisions 
are  already  using  underground  installations  and  the  Town 
should  establish  a  policy  to  secure  the  underground  installation 
of  all  new  extensions  and  replacements  of  existing  overhead 
lines . 
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APPENDIX  A 


Preliminary  Report  on 

Studies  for  a  "Middle  Belt  -  Route  62  Corridor" 

Wilmington  Planning  Board 

Prepared  by  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Planning  Consultant 

October  1968 

A  "Middle  Belt"  Highway  around  part  or  all  of  Metropolitan 
Boston  is  under  study  by  the  Mass.  Department  of  Public  Works 
on  the  theory  that  an  additional  circumferential  route  is  or  will 
be  needed  approximately  halfway  between  Route  128  and  Route  U95» 

The  northwest  portion  of  a  possible  future  Middle  3elt  would 
substitute  for  the  present  Route  62;  and  studies  for  a  "Route  62 
Corridor"  are  currently  being  made  by  the  firm  of  Howard,  Needles, 
Tammen  and  Bergendoff,  Highway  Engineering  Consultants,  for  the 
segment  from  Route  28  in  North  Reading  through  Wilmington,  Burlington, 
Billerica,  Bedford  and  Concord  to  Route  126  at  Walden  Pond  in  Lincoln. 

Three  alternate  Routes  for  the  "Route  62  Corridor"  across 
Wilmington  were  presented  to  the  Wilmington  Planning  Board  at  its 
meeting  on  August  20,  1968;  and  since  then  the  Highway  Consultants 
have  changed,  adjusted  and  refined  the  possible  alignments  for  these 
Routes  or  Corridors.  Basically  there  are  really  two  alternatives 
under  study;  -  A  Southern  Route  and  A  Northern  Route,  -  with  two 
different  locations  for  the  Northern  Route  east  of  the  present 
Interchange  of  Interstate  93  with  Route  62. 
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The  proposed  Middle  Belt  or  Route  62  Corridor  would  have  a 
3.  p  v-t>  K  i  3/r  6  N' 

right-of-way^ three  hundred  feet  in  width  and  include  a  divided 
highway  with  two  lanes  of  moving  traffic  and  appropriate  berms 
or  shoulders  for  each  direction  of  traffic  on  each  side  of  a 
uniform  median  strip.  It  would  provide  no  for  abutting 

landowners.  In  Wilmington  both  Corridor  Routes  would  have  grade- 
separated  Interchanges  at  Interstate  93  and  Main  Street  (Routes 
33  and  129)  and  intersections  at  grade  with  a  minimum  number  of 
"arterial”  streets.  All  other  "cross  streets"  would  so  over  or 
under  the  proposed  highway  or  be  cut  off  or  diverted.  The 
resulting  highway  might,  therefore,  be  called  an  "Expressway" 

(the  Highway  Consultants  prefer  to  call  it  -  a  "Parkway",  but 
there  is  no  possibility  that  trucks  would  be  prohibited  from  using 
the  roadways). 

The  first  reaction  of  members  of  the  Planning  Board  on 

seeing  the  studies  for  the  "Route  62  Corridor"  was  that  whichever 

be 

Route  is  followed  the  Town  of  Wilmington  would^"cut  in  two." 

The  Barrier  created  by  a  heavily  travelled  Expressway  on  a  300 
foot  right-of-way  and  with  only  a  few  intersections  or  crossings 
would  certainly  have  that  effect.  The  "Corridor"  would  be  a 
barrier  of  space  and  noise.  Since  it  would  go  over  the  railroads 
and  all  but  one  of  the  streets  which  it  crosses,  it  would  be  above 
present  grades  for  much  of  its  length,  and  thus  constitute  a 
visual  barrier  as  well. 

A  second  major  problem  posed  by  the  project  for  a  "Route  62 
Corridor"  across  Wilmington  concerns  the  future  of  the  wetlands 
in  the  Town.  In  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  "taking" 
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of  houses  and  business  buildings,  the  Highway  Consultants  have 
sought  routes  through  open  lands,  -  and  in  Wilmington  that  means 
through  the  wetlands  which  comprise  the  headwaters  of  the  Ipswich 
River.  Long  stretches  of  the  alternative  Corridors  now  under 
study  are  through  swamps  where  the  soils  are  "muck",  ’’deep  muck” 
and  peat.  Just  what  the  comparative  costs  of  construction  in 
these  wetlands  may  be,  -  as  against  taking  more  ’’improved” 
property  -  is  yet  to  be  determined.  It  is  also  not  yet  clear  what 
effect  the  extensive  fills  for  a  highway  might  have  on  the  "storage" 
capacities  of  the  existing  wetlands,  the  regimens  of  the  several 
streams  and  the  possible  "impoundment"  areas  and  sites  which  were 
studied  by  the  Water  Resources  Commission  in  196U-65. 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  conflict  of  policies  between  the 
use  of  these  wetlands  for  water  storage  and  Conservation  (as 
proposed  in  the  Ipswich  River  Study  and  Inland  Wetlands  Act)  and 
for  "open  space”  (as  proposed  by  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning 
Council)  in  contrast  with  their  use  for  the  Highway  Corridor. 

^he  relationship  of  the  proposed  Route  62  Corridor  to  other 
highway  and  transit  plans  for  the  Metropolitan  Area  is  also  far 
from  clear.  The  three  alternative  locations  for  the  Corridor  in 
Wilmington  originate  at  three  different  locations  on  Route  28  in 
North  Reading  with  no  indication  of  what  is  proposed  east  of 
Route  28.  The  effect  of  the  proposed  new  highway  on  traffic 
patterns  in  Wilmington  will  be  influenced  in  a  major  way  by  what 
easterly  route  and  extension  is  proposed.  Furthermore,  the  studies 
for  the  Route  62  Corridor  have  not  even  considered  the  possible 
future  extension  of  rapid  transit  on  the  Melrose  line  to  a  terminal 
with  3000  parking  spaces  somewhere  in  Wilmington* 
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A  fourth  issue  concerning  the  proposed  Route  62  Corridor  is 
the  effect  of  such  an  Expressway  on  the  patterns  of  open  space 
and  density  of  development  for  the  larger  Boston  Metropolitan 
Area.  The  highway  corridors  now  under  study  pass  through  the 
middle  of  the  proposed  Bay  Circuit  -  or  system  of  open  spaces 
authorized  by  the  Bay  Circuit  Act  (Chapter  631  of  1956)  in  an 
arc  around  Metropolitan  Boston  roughly  halfway  between  Route  123 
and  Interstate  I4 95  from  Plum  Island  to  Duxbury  Beach.  The  Bay 
Circuit  was  conceived  as  both  a  series  of  open  spaces,  -  such  as 
the  3oxford  and  Harold  Parker  State  Forests,  reservations  along 
the  Concord,  Sudbury  and  Tipper  Charles  Rivers,  etc.  r  and  as  a 
kind  of  trough  of  low  density  development  between  Metropolitan 
Boston  and  the  Metropolitan  areas  of  the  Merrimack  Valley  Cities, 
Worcester,  and  Providence.  The  current  Open  Space  Plans  by  the 
M.A.P.C.  call  for  a  major  reservation  in  southwest  Wilmington 
and  adjacent  Burlington  which  would  include  three  impoundment 
reservoirs  on  tributaries  to  the  Ipswich  liver. 

It  is  obvious  that  construction  of  a  major  expressway  through 
the  Bay  Circuit  will  negate  the  plans  for  that  project  and  instead 
stimulate  intensive  use  and  development  of  the  lands  along  the 
course  of  the  Expressway. 

Which  of  the  "policies"  for  the  future  of  Eastern  Massachusetts 
are  to  prevail?  Or  how  are  they  to  be  adjusted? 

A  fifth  problem  or  group  of  problems  in  connection  with  any 
"Route  62  Corridor"  across  Wilmington  is  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
interchanges,  intersections  and  crossings  on  the  traffic  using  the 
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’’arterial”  and  local  streets  of  the  Town.  Those  streets  with 
intersections  or  interchanges  are  almost  certain  to  become  the 
primary  arterial  routes,  -  with  problems  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
rights-of-way,  roadway  widths,  etc. 

These  auestions  about  Barriers  and  Conflicts  among  policies 
concerning  wetlands,  Open  Space,  density  of  development  and 
transoortat ion  facilities  require  answers  in  terms  of  the 
jus t if ication  for  the  proposed  Expressway.  Is  the  damage  it 
would  do  justified  by  a  real  need  for  such  a  road?  To  date  we 
have  not  had  the  traffic  data  or  the  arguments  to  justify  the 
project. 
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CORRIDOR  ROUTE  STUDIES 


It  has  been  explained  and  reiterated  over  and  over  again  that 
the  "Corridor”  routes  under  study  by  the  Highway  Consultants  are 
highly  tentative,  subject  to  change,  and  do  not  represent 
re commend at ions  or  proposals.  But  they  are  studies  by  obviously 
competent  engineers  who  a^e  doing  their  work  with  conscientious 
attention  to  details.  The  officials  of  the  D.P.W.  are  also 
insistent  on  the  fact  that  these  "studies”  have  no  status  of  any 
kind  with  the  Department  except  as  general  locations  which  the 
Highway  Consultants  have  been  employed  to  study.  With  those 
qualifications,  the  "Studies"  for  the  Route  62  Corridor  across 
Wilmington  involve: 

A.,  For  the  Southern  Route,  a  general  location  has  been 
studied  beginning  at  Route  28  in  North  Reading  about  halfway 
between  the  points  where  Route  28  crosses  the  Ipswich  River  and 
Martins  Brook.  From  that  point  it  would  run  almost  due  west 
with  a  grade  intersection  with  Park  Street  in  North  Reading  to 
cross  into  Wilmington  some  600  feet  south  of  Park  Street.  The 
center  line  then  bends  southwesterly  to  a  new  interchange  with 
Interstate  93  ah  the  present  rest-area  on  1-93  at  the  northerly 
limits  of  the  Barbo  Industrial  Park  and  north  of  the  new 
Volkswagen  plant.  This  location  is  about  21+00  feet  north  of  the 
Concord  Street  Interchange  and  therefore  suggests  a  question  as 
to  the  continuance  of  the  Concord  Street  Interchange.  The  new 
highway  would  go  over  1-93  and  a  relocated  Woburn  Street  some 
U 00  feet  west  of  its  present  location. 
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A  partial  clover-leaf  interchange  would  be  provided  between 
the  loute  62  Corridor  and  Interstate  93  but  no  connection  is 
proposed  between  the  Corridor  and  Woburn  street .  Dadant  Drive, 
in  extension  of  Marcia  load,  would  be  cut  off.  but  a  new  piece  of 
connecting  street  is  shown  on  the  studies  extending  North  Street 
easterly  to  Woburn  Street. 

In  this  section  the  new  Corridor  will  require  a  considerable 
fill  on  the  swamps  along  Lubbers  Brook  in  order  to  go  over  the 
3.  &  M. 1.9.  at  the  present  grade  crossing  with  Concord  Street. 
Some  2h00  feet  of  Concord  Street  would  be  relocated  to  the  south¬ 
west  with  a  grade  intersection  with  the  new  highway  about  I4OO 
beyond  the  railroad.  At  Federal  Street  the  new  road  might  go 
over  Federal  Street  or  block  it  -  with  diversion  of  the  Federal 
Street  traffic  from  the  south  to  the  new  Concord  Street 
Intersection.  From  Federal  Street  to  beyond  Wildwood  Street  this 
Southern  Route  goes  across  swamps  and  wetlands.  At  Wildwood 
Street,  another  grade  intersection  is  shown  on  the  Corridor 
studies  with  Wildwood  Street  rebuilt  to  eliminate  the  reverse 
curve  as  it  crosses  the  swamp  along  the  Ipswich  dver.  From  that 
point  the  Southern  Route  of  the  Corridor  takes  a  more  westerly 
course  across  the  upper  part  of  a  f,tax  title"  area  east  of  Kelly 
load  to  head  for  an  interchange  and  combined  crossing  over  Main 
Street  and  the  Railroad  just  south  of  Dublin  Avenue.  In  this 
sector  Adams  Street  would  be  diverted  to  form  a  border  road  to 
Columbia  Street,  and  would  be  connected  under  the  new  highway  to 
an  extension  of  Sheldon  Avenue.  From  the  present  Adams  Street 
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to  way  beyond  Main  Street  the  route  for  the  new  highway  runs  through 
swamps  and  will  require  the  relocation  of  the  stream  draining  the 
pond  at  the  old  Middlesex  Canal. 

For  interchange  of  traffic  between  the  Route  62  Corridor  and 
Routes  33  and  129  on  Main  Street,  the  Highway  Consultants  have 
studied  a  "half -clover "  east  of  a  new  street  roughly  parallel  with 
Main  Street.  The  south  ramp  would  connect  with  Kiery  Ave.,  and 
the  north  ramp  with  Kirk  Street  extended  to  Atlantic  Ave.  The 
current  studies  show  a  new  parallel  street  between  Kiery  and 
Kirk  Streets  as  part  of  the  project  but  on  an  alignment  from  Main 
Street,  south  of  Lowell  St.  to  opposite  Olson  Street  at  Church 
Street.  Such  a  parallel  Street,  if  extended  north  to  Clark  Street 
(or  beyond)  would  be  similar  to  the  By-Pass  for  Main  Street  proposed 
in  the  1959  General  Plan  and  in  the  urban  renewal  project  for  that 
area. 

Southwest  of  the  Railroad } the  Southern  Route  would  continue 
across  wetlands  to  cross  over  the  bed  of  the  old  Middlesex  Canal 
east  of  the  pond  and  go  over  Chestnut  Street  (with  a  grade  intersection) 
at  the  beginning  of  a  long  curve  to  a  northwesterly  tangent  running 
from  Marion  Street  west  of  Clifton  Street  to  the  Burlington  Line 
just  north  of  Beech  Street.  Marion,  Clifton  and  Beech  Streets 
would  be  "deadended"  short  of  the  new  highway.  West  of  Chestnut 
Street  the  proposed  curve  crosses  another  stretch  of  swamp  and 
beyond  Marion  Street  would  bisect  the  proposed  Impoundment  Reservoir 
on  the  Ipswich  River  (Mill  Brook)  where  it  runs  across  a  second 
larpre  tax-title  parcel.  In  fact,  from  Main  Street  to  Beach  Street, 
this  stretch  of  the  Southern  Route  is  all  within  the  Open  Space 
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Reservation  under  study  by  the  M.A.P.C. 

After  crossing  into  Burlington,  the  Corridor  alignment  would 

follow  another  long' curve  back  to  a  southwesterly  course  on  the 

Billerica  side  of  the  Billerica-Burlington  boundary.  In  Burlington 

a  grade  intersection  would  be  provided  with  the  present  Route  62  - 

(Burlington  Ave .  in  Wilmington  and  Wilmington  Road  in  Burlington). 

B.  For  the  Northern  Routes,  two  alternative  points  of  beginning 

at  Route  23  in  North  Reading  have  been  studied.  Route  B-l  begins 

close  to  where  Lowell  Street  joins  Main  Street  (Route  23)  in  North 

Reading  and  runs  westerly  to  cross  into  Wilmington  just  north  of 

where  Lowell  Street  (Route  62)  is  now  located.  At  that  point  a 

'  although  none  is  shown  on  the  studies, 

grade  intersection  might  be  provided^  The  alignment  then 

continues  on  a  very  long  curve  through  the  gravel  pits  and 

Wilmington  Well  Field  to  the  present  overpass  of  Route  62  over 

Interstate  93* 

Route  B-2  -  the  alternative  location  for  the  Corridor  in  this 
section  begins  at  Route  28  in  North  Reading , opposite  where  Route  6 2  now 
comes  in  from  the  east.  From  that  point  it  would  go  westerly  - 
roughly  parallel  with  and  north  of  Martins  Brook  through  the  southern 
half  of  the  grounds  of  the  North  Reading  Rehabilitation  Center  and 
on  a  curve  under  Lowell  Street  at  the  Gravel  Pits  to  join  Route  B-l 
at  the  1-92  Interchange. 

For  both  Routes  3-1  and  B-2,  Woburn  Street  would  be  cut  off 

by  the  new  highway  and  a  substitute  location  provided  running  south 

from  Woburn  Street  at  the  entrance  to  the  Public  Works  Department 

to  a  point  on  Salem  Street  east  of  Thrush  Road.  The  new  Corridor 

/a  grade  intersection  with 

Highway  would  — v  this  new  location  for  ’’Woburn  Street.”  (This 
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disruption  of  the  continuity  of  Woburn  Street  requires  special 
study  and  analysis.) 

For  the  Interchange  of  the  Route  62  Corridor  with  Interstate 
93  the  studies  for  the  Northern  Route  propose  a  second  bridge 
over  the  Interstate  and  completion  of  the  clover  ramps  on  the 
north  side  of  the  new  bridge.  This  means  the  taking  of  some  houses 
along  the  old  section  of  Salem  Street  east  of  1-93  and  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  a  number  of  paper  streets  for  the  northwest  part  of  the 
"clover.”  Since  this  Interchange  is  so  close  to  that  for  Route 
125,  the  Highway  Engineers  are  considering  a  new  roadway  east  of 
and  parallel  with  I-93>f'rom  the  southern  off-ramp  to  Route  62#  to 
the  north  bound  on-ramp  from  Route  125 • 

From  the  Interchange  with  Interstate  93  the  studies  for  the 
Northern  Route  of  the  ”Route  62  Corridor"  show  a  grade  Intersection 
with  Middlesex  Avenue  some  <oOO  feet  north  of  its  present 
intersection  with  Route  62  and  an  overpass  of  the  B  &  M  RR  at  the 
northeast  curve  in  Pinewood  Road.  The  line  goes  through 'or  on  the 
edge  of)wetlands  from  that  point  to  a  crossing  of  the  main  line 
of  the  railroad  at  Glen  Road.  The  triangle  between  the  railroad 
lines  and  the  new  highway  would  be  served  by  a  new  street  running 
westerly  from  Middlesex  Street  near  Mystic  Avenue  to  a  grade  inter¬ 
section  with  the  new  highway  and  a  new  connecting  road  between 
Hamlin  Lane  and  Sprucewood  Road.  Where  Shady  Lane  and  Pinewood 
Road  would  be  cut  off;  a  new  border  road  would  connect  those  streets 
northwest  of  the  new  highway.  Lawrence  Street  would  be  interrupted. 

The  Northern  Route  is  shown  on  the  study  plans  passing  over 
the  Main  Line  of  the  B  &  M  RR  just  north  of  the  present  location 
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of  Glen  Road  and  over  a  relocated  section  of  Glen  Road  from  the 
curve  some  feet  east  of  the  railroad  to  where  Gorham  Street 

now  joins  Glen  Road,  (There  is  a  question  here  as  to  whether  a 
grade  intersection  is  needed  with  Glen  Road.) 

Prom  that  point  the  alignment  heads  for  a  '’diamond”  interchange 
with  Main  Street  (Routes  129  and  38)  where  the  "paper  street”  name  l 
Richmond  Street  intersects  those  RouteSj  and  for  an  overpass  of  the 
railroad.  (This  is  the  same  location  now  under  consideration  for 
the  bridge  over  the  railroad  to  replace  the  Shawsheen  Ave.  and 
Bridge  St.  Bridges.)  To  make  possible  the  Interchange  Ramps  and 
maintain  access  to  developed  properties  west  of  Main  Street,  Wiser 
Street  would  be  opened  to  Taplin  Avenue  and  Brand  Avenue  could  be 
accommodated  under  the  same  bridge  which  carries  the  new  highway 
over  the  railroad.  The  new  highway  would  go  over  Shawsheen  Avenue 

West  of  the  railroad  a  grade  intersection  would  be  necessary 
with  Shawsheen  Ave.  north  of  Ferguson  Road  as  the  Corridor  Route 
curves  to  run  south  of  and  roughly  parallel  with  Aldrich  Road, 

A  grade  intersection  is  shown  on  the  Study  Plans  at  Boutwell  Street 
about  2jOO  feet  south  of  Aldrich  Road.  The  center  line  for  the 
Corridor  Route  goes  through  the  intersection  of  Forest  Street  with 
Edwards  Street  before  crossing  the  swamp  along  Lubber:  Brook  as  it 
leaves  Wilmington  at  the  Boundary  stone  marking  the  corner  of 
Wilmington,  Billerica  and  Burlington. 
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D ,  OPEN  SPACE  PLAN 


Developed  from  Report  by  Roy  Mann,  Landscape  Architect, 

March  1969 


Introduction 


1.  Purposes  of  Open  Space 

Open  space  -  the  natural,  undeveloped  lands  and 
spaces  of  a  community  -  serve  important  and  positive 
purposes.  Lands  kept  open  give  shape  to  the  structure  of 
the  town;  preserve  living  characteristics  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  which  are  essential  amenities  for  residential,  civic, 
and  business  areas;  preserve  rural  character,  protect 
water  supply,  wild  life  and  scenic  values;  and  provide 
for  open  space  uses  of  agriculture,  forestry,  and 
recreation. 

Town  Form 

In  the  central  areas  of  cities  and  towns,  open  spaces 
are  the  ’’voids”  which  articulate  the  ’’solids".  In  zones 
of  lower  density,  areas  given  to  extensive  uses  accentuate 
the  shape,  texture,  and  form  of  adjacent  intensive  use 
areas.  Open  space  provides  a  balance  in  the  physical 
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rhythm  around  us,  making  apparent  the  contrast  between 
natural,  living,  growing  things,  and  man-made  mechanical 
devices,  buildings  and  pavements.  By  helping  to  define 
the  outlines  of  town  areas  and  town  centers,  important 
open  spaces  (such  as  village  greens  or  town  commons,  and 
rural,  open  landscapes  around  urban  areas)  create  a  sense 
of  place,  mark  community  focal  points,  and  shape  distinct 
functional  areas  that  are  easily  targeted  for  town 
responsibility,  investment,  and  maintenance. 

Identity 

The  conservation  of  large  tracts  of  open  space  can 
prevent  towns  from  coalescing  and  losing  their  identities. 
Individual  town  sectors  also  benefit  from  environmental 
advantages  of  well-distributed  adjoining  open  space.  One 
important  benefit  of  a  positive  self-image  is  the  ease  with 
which  attention  can  be  focused  on  problems  of  growth.  A 
residential  neighborhood  set  off  by  quality  open  space  is  in 
an  enhanced  position  to  absorb  and  integrate  physical  growth 
and  social  change.  Where  sectors  coalesce,  identification 
between  individuals  and  their  living  areas  is  weakened  and 
civic  responsibility  becomes  more  difficult  to  assign. 

The  term  ’’green  belt”  has  often  been  applied  to  large 
open  city  or  town  perimeters  that  have  been  placed  under 
protection  for  a  wide  range  of  conservation  and  recreation 
purposes,  and  for  the  prevention  of  urban  sprawl  and 
coalescence  with  more  remote  communities.  In  Wilmington, 
flat  topography,  the  many  wetlands  dispersed  throughout 
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the  town,  the  traversing  of  the  town  by  railroad  lines 
and  Interstate  Highway  93 >  and  the  spread  pattern  of 
streams  have  given  rise  to  a  diffused  pattern  of  urban 
settlement.  No  "green  belt"  area  exists  in  the  accepted 
sense.  The  intermixture  of  housing  and  open  land,  however, 
has  ensured  the  exposure  of  open  space  to  settlement  in 
localized  areas. 

Livability 

So  long  as  interspersed  open  areas  -  such  as  the 
wetlands  of  Wilmington  -  are  preserved,  local  housing  areas 
will  retain  the  environmental  benefits  of  sun  and  shade, 
air,  a  wooded  or  meadow  landscape,  and  space,  as  well  as 
informal  recreation  opportunities  and  a  nearness  to  nature 
that  are  irreplaceable  in  the  spreading  urban  world. 

Traffic  congestion  and  the  overcrowding  of  homes  are 
minimized,  neighborhoods  are  given  a  mark  of  beauty  that 
strengthens  their  value,  and  public  character  of  open  space 
secures  an  equity  enjoyable  by  all  residents. 

If  urbanization  is  permitted  to  make  inroads  into 
wetlands  and  other  lands  valuable  as  open  space,  the  benefits 
of  an  intermixed  urban-open  environment  may  be  greatly 
diminished  -  or  lost  -  and  the  town  could  be  left  without 
either  a  "green-belt"  or  the  intermediate  spaces  which 
exist  today. 

Land  Value 

The  potential  loss  in  tax-base  revenue  due  to  the 
setting  aside  of  open  space  can  be  more  than  offset  by 
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compensating  higher  densities  in  areas  where  building  is 
most  suitable.  But  even  where  residential  density  is  not 
increased  in  this  manner,  the  retention  of  open  space  can 
enhance  the  attractiveness  of  the  town  as  a  whole  for 
permitted  businesses  and  industries. 

Open  space  also  affects  the  value  of  adjoining  and 
nearby  properties.  In  cases  where  properties  and  surrounding 
areas  are  initially  attractive,  land  values  and  assessments 
are  maintained.  In  cases  where  deteriorated  land  or  property 
exists  initially,  the  enhancement  of  the  open  space  can 
greatly  increase  land  values  and  assessments  -  as  has  been 
proven  many  times  in  American  cities.  (Central  Park  in 
New  York  C  ity,  and  the  Jamaicaway  in  Boston,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century,  are  early  examples.) 

Recreation 

The  planned  preservation  of  open  spaces  in  a  manner 
that  ensures  each  locality  within  the  town  abundant  and 
attractive  open  areas  also  makes  possible  an  equitable 
distribution  of  recreation  facilities,  those  combined  with 
adjoining  schools  as  well  as  others  sited  apart,  and  local 
parks,  commons,  and  other  amenities.  The  largest,  town-wide 
open  spaces  can  absorb  many  important  recreation  activities 
in  addition  to  their  other  functions  -  such  as  watershed  and 
wild-life  protection.  Linear,  or  connected,  open  space  - 
such  as  the  streams ides  which  abound  in  Wilmington  -  can 
function  in  special  ways,  supporting  paths  for  walking  and 
cycling,  and  can  ensure  access  from  one  part  of  the  community 
to  others  for  recreation  activity. 
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Water  Supply  Protection 


The  dependence  of  the  Town  on  public  wells  for  its 
water  supply,  and  of  communities  downstream  within  the 
Ipswich  River  Watershed  on  water  supply  from  the  Ipswich 
River,  make  it  mandatory  that  the  sources  of  supply  be 
protected  against  pollution  and  depletion.  Keeping  open 
Wilmington’s  wetlands,  which  include  the  headwaters  of 
the  Ipswich  River  and  much  of  the  Town’s  well-fields,  as 
well  as  adjoining  uplands  that  have  significant  value  as 
water  supply  recharge  areas,  will  favor  the  infiltration 
of  precipitation  into  the  ground,  the  retention  of  water 
in  the  peat  and  densely  vegetated  surfaces  of  the  swamps, 
and  protection  of  the  water  supply  from  contamination  by 
sewage  from  encroaching  homes  and  industries. 

Preventing  Flood  Damage 

Protecting  the  open  space  of  streams ides  and  wetlands 
throughout  the  flood  plain  is  also  the  most  effective  way 
of  preventing  flood  damage.  Not  only  are  there  fewer 
basements  that  are  susceptible  to  inundation,  but  because 
encroachment  onto  the  flood  plain  and  constriction  of  the 
flood  flow  are  avoided,  more  water  can  be  absorbed  in  the 
streams’  natural  overflow  areas,  and  the  velocity  of  the 
flood  Is  lower  and  less  damaging.  The  gradual  encroachment 
of  a  house  here,  a  house  there,  onto  flood-prone  areas  may 
seem  harmless  enough.  But  as  almost  every  urbanizing 
community  In  the  Boston  region  has  already  learned,  the 
great  carpets  of  asphalt  and  building  surfaces  that  are 
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unrolled  In  our  cities  and  towns  have  vastly  increased  the 
intensity  and  rapidity  of  storm  water  run-off  and  thus 
magnified  the  dangers  and  frequency  of  floods* 

Public  Health  Protection 

Danger  to  health  is  also  inherent  in  encroachment  on 
wetlands  because  of  the  reliance  of  Wilmington’s  population 
on  septic  tank  and  leaching  field  sewage  disposal.  Although 
surveillance  by  the  Building  Inspector  and  Public  Health 
Off icer; and  by  the  Planning  Board  In  subdivision  regulation, 
serve  to  prevent  development  that  would  be  hazardous  to 
public  health,  the  gradual  build-up  of  development  on 
permitted  wetland  sites  and  where  a  relatively  high 

water  table  exists,  may  well  cause  seepage  of  pollutants 
Into  the  water  supply  at  some  future  time*  But  even  a 
public  sewerage  system,  the  beginnings  of  which  Wilmington 
has  already  constructed,  cannot  ensure  the  absolute  prevention 
of  sewage  seepage.  if  housing  and  public  sewers  were  to 

be  permitted  on  the  wetlands,  the  possibility  of  seepage 
into  the  ground,  and  into  adjacent  water  supply  conduits, 
would  constitute  an  additional  menace  to  public  health. 
Ecological  Balance 

Preserving  open  space  also  contributes  to  the  general 
welfare  in  almost  Intangible  ways.  The  invaluable  and 
sensitive  ecological  balance  of  nature  is  maintained.  Trees 
and  ground  cover,  wildfowl  and  other  wildlife  are  protected, 
each  contributing  to  a  balance  in  the  populations  of  species. 
The  maintenance  of  feeding  and  nesting  areas  in  the  Town, 
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for  example,  will  ensure  that  birds,  the  natural  enemies  of 
many  economically  damaging  insect  and  rodent  species,  will 
be  on  hand.  The  non-interference  by  man  in  the  natural 
ecology  of  protected  open  space  can  benefit  the  Town  in 
many  ways  both  economic  and  non-material,  and  can  reserve 
at  the  same  time  opportunities  for  recreation  and  general 
amenity  that  fit  beneficially  into  the  open  space  pattern. 
Education 

In  addition  to  recreation  services  as  such,  schools  - 
if  they  are  suitably  sited  and  designed  in  open  surroundings 
provide  early  instruction  to  the  pupil  in  urban  aesthetics 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  environment.  If  located  near 
undisturbed  natural  areas,  formal  and  informal  instruction 
in  natural  science  is  also  possible  in  the  field.  School 
authorities  in  many  areas,  in  fact,  secure  "nature  corners" 
within  school  property.  If  school  grounds  are  adjacent  to 
large  public  open  spaces,  or  to  public  green  corridors 
such  as  streamsides  linked  to  other  major  areas,  the  number 
of  possibilities  for  nature  study  and  recreational  outings 
is  increased. 

Besides  school-related  education,  the  natural  landscape 
provides  informal  lessons  to  all  the  public,  adult  as  well 
as  young,  in  resource  conservation,  the  cycles  of  life  and 
the  seasons,  and  the  aesthetics  of  the  outdoors. 

Special  Uses 

Cemeteries ,  land  reserves  for  future  public  facilities, 
and  town  dumps  are  also  important  uses  of  open  space.  The 
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siting  of  dumps  requires  careful  consideration,  not  only 
because  of  the  poor  aesthetics  and  nuisance  they  create, 
but  also  because  of  the  possibility  of  contamination  of 
the  water  supply  on  wetland,  marginal  areas,  and  land  with 
a  high  water  table  or  shallow  impervious  layers.  The  new 
technology  of  solid  waste  disposal  (through  high  temperature 
incineration)  therefore  has  offered  alternatives  to  using 
open  space  alone  *  in  the  elimination  of  refuse. 

Highways  with  wide  rights-of-way  also  constitute  open 
space  of  a  kind,  as  do  large  public  parking  areas.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  severe  environmental  liabilities  they  often 
represent,  such  facilities,  if  suitably  designed  and 
landscaped  with  generously  wooded  areas  or  edges,  can  fit 
well  into  the  broader  landscape. 

Highway  and  railroad  lines,  dumps,  gravel  pits,  and 
certain  open  industrial  and  service  areas  can  be  categorized 
as  utilitarian  open  land. 

2.  The  Need  for  an  Open  Space  Plan 

The  needs  of  Wilmington  for  retaining,  protecting  and 

using  open  space  and  its  need  for  providing  land  for  housing 

and  commercial  or  industrial  construction  have  come  into 

conflict,  as  the  facts  above  illustrate.  There  are  many 

possible  options  for  resolving  the  conflicts,  and  those  that 

are  most  applicable  to  Wilmington,  in  the  view  of  the 

consultant,  are  embodied  in  the  Open  Space  Plan.  The  Plan 

incorporates  many  concepts  and  recommendations  that  were 

submitted  in  earlier  studies  and  plans,  with  modifications 

that  reflect  the  realities  of  today,  and  adds  to  them 

elements  that  express  the  needs  and  desires  of  Wilmington 
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residents  for  today  and  the  future. 

But  because  conditions  that  determine  plans  change  in 
time  and  with  urban  growth,  any  town  plan  for  Wilmington 
must  be  kept  open-ended,  with  a  capacity  to  grow  dynamically 
in  accordance  with  changing  and  legitimate  needs.  The  Open 
Space  Plan  has  been  provided  with  flexibility  in  order  to 
grow  in  this  manner. 

It  will  be  recognized  by  the  Town,  however,  that  it  is 
in  its  best  interests,  in  the  long  term,  to  preserve  sufficient 
open  space  for  an  eventual  population  whose  size  cannot  be 
adequately  estimated  today.  The  flexibility  of  the  Open  Space 
Plan,  therefore,  should  be  exploited  to  modify  uses  and 
priorities  of  open  space,  rather  than  to  diminish  their  area. 

A.  3*  Pa3t  Studies,  Action,  and  Legislation 
a.  Local  Efforts 

Since  the  adoption  of  land-use  zoning  in  195^-  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Planning  Board,  also  serving  as  a  Parks 
Commission,  in  the  same  year,  a  number  of  important  efforts 
have  been  made  to  plan  a  quality  environment  with  adequate 
open  space  in  Wilmington. 

The  General  Plan  Report  of  1957  estimated  that  the 
town’s  population  in  1980  would  probably  reach  around 
25,000  and  that  30,000  could  be  housed  under  existing 
zoning  regulations  on  residential,  buildable  land  and 
existing  properties.  It  predicted  that  two-thirds  of  the 

*  by  Urban  Renewal  Associates  -  Wm.T.  Goodman,  Planner. 
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in-migration  by  1980  would  settle  in  the  north  and  east 
of  Wilmington.  The  Plan’s  open  space  measures  recommended 
that:  1)  schools  and  organized  play  areas  be  combined  for 
maximum  service  at  minimum  cost  in  each  district  neighborhood, 
2)  separate  neighborhoods  be  linked  by  linear  informal 
recreation  areas  -  following  the  streams  -  to  each  other 
and  to  common  centers  of  interest  (Town  "center",  the 
High  School,  and  Silver  Lake  Beach),  3)  tax-title  and  other 
lands  be  secured  for  recreational  and  community  use  near 
the  High  School,  at  the  Town  Beach,  and  along  the  streams, 
and  i|)  the  Town  Hall  and  Square  be  rebuilt  and  revitalized 
under  the  Urban  Renewal  Program.  The  Plan  also  called  for 
detailed  recommendations  under  a  separate  Recreation  Study. 

The  School  and  Recreation  Facilities  Studies  Report  of 

£- 

I960  provided  detailed  recommendations  as  called  for  in  the 
1957  General  Plan  Report.  The  Facilities  Studies  Report’s 
major  recommendations  concerning  open  space  would  provide 
for  1)  "organized  recreation"  areas,  to  be  incorporated 
with  school  sites  (total  2i| 5  acres);  2)  "special  purpose 
facilities"  -  an  expanded  Silver  Lake  Beach  and  a  proposed 
West  Skating  Area  (total  44  acres);  3)  "conservation  and 
open  space"  -  Town  Forest  (existing)  and  a  number  of  proposed 
areas  which  at  the  time  included  well-fields  and  other 
public  lands: 

a.  Northeast  Conservation  Area  -  north  of  Salem  Street 

b.  South  conservation  area  -  on  the  Woburn  Line 

c.  West  Wilmington  Wildlife  Preserve  -  on  upper  Mill  Brook 

*by  Economic  Development  Associates,  Inc. 
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d.  McDonald  Road  Conservation  Area  and  Playground  - 

In  northwest  Wilmington 

e.  Billerica-Wilmington  Conservation  Area  -  on 

Lubbers  Brook 

f.  "The  Quarry”  -  near  Burlington  Avenue,  west  of 

Boutwell  Street. 

The  total  area  of  the  Town  Forest  and  the  six  listed 
facilities  would  be  710  acres; 

4)  "Parks"  -  including  Rotary  Park,  and  the  following 
proposed  areas: 

a.  "Community  Park",  near  Foster’s  Pond  and  Camp  I4.O  Acres. 

b.  "Glen  Road  Park",  between  Glen  Road  and  the  Shopping 

Plaza. 

c.  "Middlesex  Canal  Historic  Park",  from  Billerica  town 

line  to  Lake  St. 

d.  26  neighborhood  parks,  on  tax-title  and  new 

subdivision  land. 

The  total  area  of  Rotary  Park  and  the  other  listed 
facilities  would  be  216  acres. 

5)  "Greenways"  -  averaging  200  to  300  feet  in  width,  to 
serve  multiple  recreation  and  conservation  purposes 
and  for  public  access  to  various  public  lands  and 
facilities,  designed  alongside  the  town’s  streams  and 
tying  the  system  together.  (total  245  acres) 
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The  Report  recommended  further  that  sites  for  future 
school  construction  contain  adequate  space  for  recreation 
areas,  which  would  fulfill  town  needs  as  well  as  school 
requirements,  and  that  school  sites  be  acquired  immediately; 
that  Tax-Title  properties  held  by  the  Town  be  dedicated  for 
park  purposes;  that  a  program  of  acquisition  be  undertaken 
with  the  coordination  of  purchase,  land-gifts,  and  other 
efforts;  and  that  conservation  and  open  space  zoning 
districts  be  established. 

The  total  area  proposed  to  be  assigned  to  "Open  Space" 
by  the  I960  Report  was  H4.6O  acres.  Out  of  a  then  existing 
total  of  855  acres  of  public  land,  575  acres  of  tax-title 
land  were  to  be  combined  with  an  additional  885  acres  to 
be  acquired. 

The  basic  concepts  of  the  1957  General  Plan  Report 
and  the  I960  Report  are  still  valid  today  and  have  served 
as  an  important  source  for  present  plans,  as  well  as  the 
basis  for  action  already  taken.  However,  during  the 
intervening  years,  some  of  the  earlier  proposals  have 
become  unfeasible  due  to  land  use  changes,  while  other 
possibilities  unforeseen  by  the  I960  Report  have  become 
feasible.  Since  the  1957  General  Plan  Report  and  the  I960 
Report  were  published,  the  Town  of  Wilmington  has  taken  a 
number  of  important  actions  in  acquiring  and  developing 
open  space  and  recreation  facilities. 
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The  Wilmington  Planning;  Board  has  followed  up  the 
recommendations  in  the  1957  General  Plan  Report  and 
I960  Schools  and  Recreation  Report  with  whatever  actions 
were  appropriate  and  possible. 

In  1967,  responsibility  for  Wilmington’s  parks  was 

transferred  from  the  Planning  Board  and  is  presently  held 

% 

by  the  Board  of  Selectmen, 

In  all  its  activities,  the  Planning  Board  has  had 
the  cooperation  of  other  Town  Officials,-  Selectmen,  Town 
Manager,  Assessors,  Town  Engineer,  among  many  others;  and 
for  this  Open  Space  Plan  Report  the  Board  and  Consultant 
have  been  particularly  helped  by  the  maps  and  records 
prepared  by  the  Town  Treasurer,  Assessors  and  Town  Engineer 
identifying  "town-owned"  land  and  tax-title  properties. 

The  Planning  Board  has  shared  offices  and  worked  closely 
with  the  Conservation  Commission  since  its  inception. 

In  19614.  the  Wilmington  Conservation  Commission  was 
formed,  as  provided  by  the  1957  Conservation  Commission 
Enabling  Act.  The  local  commission  is  responsible  for  an 
inventory  of  the  Town’s  Natural  Features  and  for  promoting, 
developing,  and  conserving  the  town’s  natural  resources. 

In  1969  it  held  title  to  22.3  acres  of  open  land,  of 
which  2.3  acres  have  been  purchased,  2.7  acres  received  as 
land  gifts,  and  18  acres  transferred  to  the  commission 
from  the  Town’s  inventory  of  tax-title  land. 
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In  1965  preliminary  recommendations  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Town  Park  (Town  Forest)  were  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Conservation  Commission  by  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources . 

In  1966-67  a  flood-plain  map  of  Wilmington  was  prepared 
by  Whitman  and  Howard,  engineering  consultants  to  the 
Conservation  Commission, 

In  an  open  space  report  prepared  in  1968^ the 

Conservation  Commission  marked  Lubber’s  Brook  Pond,  the 
major  part  of  the  Silver  Lake  shoreline.  Lubber’s  Brook 

and  the  cranberry  bog  adjacent  to  the  Glen  Road  School, 

the  Ipswich  River  between  Woburn  Street  and  Route  1-93, 

the  abandoned  railroad  bed  adjacent  to  Nod  Pond,  and  a 

large  area  between  Hathaway  Acres  and  Martin's  Brook  as 

recommended  for  acquisition  within  five  years.  Warrant 

articles  prepared  by  the  Conservation  Commission  for  the 

conveyance  to  it  of  important  sections  of  the  latter  area 

were  approved  at  the  March  1968  and  March  1969  annual  town 

meetings.  The  conclusion  of  this  acquisition  will  bring  the 

total  area  held  by  the  Commission  to  35*0  acres. 

In  March,  1969,  the  Conservation  Commission  completed 
an  Inventory  of  Natural  Resources  and  a  survey  of  Wilmington 
residents  on  questions  of  conservation,  recreation,  and 
environmental  quality.  Both  efforts  provided  important 
sources  of  information  and  guidance  to  the  present  Report. 
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In  August,  1968,  a  School  Planning  Study*  was  completed 
by  Hill  and  Associates  for  the  School  Committee.  It  reported 
on  the  feasibility  of  future  school  construction  in  Wilmington 
as  outlined  by  the  Education  Survey  Committee  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  The  Hill  Report  recommended  the 
investigation  of  sites  for  a  new  Intermediate  School  and 
the  orderly  expansion  of  the  present  High  School  site;  the 
conversion  of  the  M.  H.  Rogers  School  into  a  recreational 

center  in  conjunction  with  the  Town  Beach;  and  steps  for 
the  phasing  out  of  obsolete  school  facilities  and  for  long- 
range  school  planning. 

Wilmington  Junior  Camps,  Inc.,  a  land  trust  created 
to  provide  summer  camping  opportunities  for  the  town, 
purchased  I4.O  acres  of  land  in  the  north  of  Wilmington 
(’’Camp  1}_0  Acres").  Situated  partly  on  and  partly  to  the 
north  of  the  long  hillside  area  designated  as  a  proposed 
"Community  Park"  in  the  I960  Report,  this  action  reinforces 
the  feasibility  of  securing  meaningful  open  space  recreation 
lands  in  the  scenic  hillside  area  overlooking  Fosters  Pond. 

It  also  ties  in  directly  with  extensive  proposed  open  spaces 
just  across  the  Town  line  in  Andover,  and  with  a  large  area 
containing  numerous  tax-title  lands  on  the  west  in  Wilmington. 

Since  I960  the  Wilmington  Water  Department  has 
acquired  a  total  of  nearly  220  acres  of  open  land,  in  seven 
well-fields.  Water  Department  land  totals  I4.82  acres  today, 
including  eight  well-fields,  two  standpipe  facilities,  and 
five  watershed  protection  areas  (see  Table  2). 

*nA  School  Planning  Study  for  Wilmington,  Mass.” 
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In  1965*  the  Wilmington  Historical  Society  acquired 
8. 1|.  acres  of  land  containing  1850  linear  feet  of  the  old 
Middlesex  Canal,  between  Maple  Meadow  Brook  and  Butters 
Row.  The  Society  now  expects  a  further  acquisition  to  the 
north  of  Butters  Row. 

A.  3.  b.  Regional  Plans  and  Actions 

Two  important  regional  open  space  plans  Involve  the 
Town  of  Wilmington:  the  Bay  Circuit  Plan  and  the  Open 
Space  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council. 

The  Bay  Circuit  was  proposed  In  1927  by  the  Governor* s 
Committee  on  Needs  and  Uses  of  Open  Space.  Its  general 
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DIAGRAM 


concept  was  the  securing  of  permanent  open  space  between 
Metropolitan  Boston  and  the  urban  centers  of  the  Merrimack 
Valley  on  the  north,  and  others  to  the  south  and  west.  It 
was  conceived  as  a  series  of  major  open  spaces  on  an  arc 
with  a  radius  of  20-25  miles  from  the  State  House  and 
connected  by  a  pleasure  way  from  Plum  Island  on  the  north 
to  Duxbury  Beach  on  the  south. 

This  "green  belt"  would  prevent  coalescence  of 
communities  and  provide  a  great  consolidation  of  valuable 
state  parks,  reservations  and  other  open  spaces.  It  would 
provide  conservation  and  recreation  areas  and  environmental 
amenity  to  local  towns  and  the  metropolitan  region  alike. 

In  Wilmington,  the  proposed  Bay  Circuit  crosses  from 
Foster's  and  Martin's  Ponds  westward  to  Tewksbury.  In 
195^  the  General  Court  passed  Chapter  631  which  authorizes 
the  Commissioner  of  Natural  Resources  to  proceed  with  the 
acquisition  and  development  of  the  Bay  Circuit. 

The  Open  Space  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Council,  released  in  December,  1968,  is  the  guiding 
open  space  planning  document  for  the  Boston  region  (86 
communities).  Among  the  Report's  major  metropolitan 
recommendations  are  proposals  for  acquisition  or  control 
of  llj.5,000  additional  acres  of  open  space  by  the  year  2000, 
and  protection  of  open  space  "wedges"  between  development 
corridors  radiating  out  from  the  Boston  core.  Among  the 
specific  recommendations  for  local  areas  are  several  relating 
to  Wilmington.  A  large  open  space  reservation  is  proposed 
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in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wilmington-Burlington  town  line 
that  would  serve  multiple  recreation  purposes  and  would 
incorporate  two  or  more  Ipswich  River  watershed  impoundment 
reservoirs.  Other  recommendations  supported  priority 
action  for  reconstruction  of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  and  a 
greenbelt  and  trail  program  along  rivers,  brooks,  and 
wetlands . 

The  Ipswich  River  'Watershed  Commission  was  established 
in  1966,  and  is  responsible  for  developing  water  resources 
in  the  watershed,  in  line  with  recommendations  of  the  1965 
Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Commission, 

which  lists  several  sites  for  possible  impoundment 
reservoirs  within  Wilmington.  Although  impoundment 
reservoirs  in  Wilmington  were  excluded  from  the  authority 
of  the  Ipswich  River  Watershed  District,  the  development 
of  two  reservoirs  in  the  Town,  with  the  Townfs  consent, 
would  add  considerably  to  Wilmington’s  recreation  potential, 
as  well  as  introduce  open  space  features  of  considerable 
scenic  and  land  improvement  value.  The  present  open  space 
and  recreation  plan,  therefore,  has  included  the  two 
reservoirs  (at  Lubbers  Brook,  and  at  Maple  Meadow  Brook) 
as  two  important  components.  Much  of  the  land  within  the 
proposed  areas  Is  presently  wet,  other  parts  are  former 
gravel  pits,  and  little  of  the  total  area  is  developed. 

Various  open  space  plans  and  actions  on  sub-regional 
levels  affect  Wilmington’s  own  open  space.  The  Essex 
County  Greenbelt  Association  has  acquired  open  space 
reservations  through  portions  of  the  Bay  Circuit,  including 
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areas  near  Poster’s  Pond  where  the  late  Bessie  Goldsmith 
left  60  acres  to  the  Fund  for  the  Preservation  of  Wild 
Life.  The  greater  part  of  the  pond  lies  in  Andover,  and 
a  minor  part  in  Wilmington. 

Plans  and  actions  of  adjoining  communities  and  private 
groups  also  affect  Wilmington’s  open  space.  Two  "owners 
associations"  have  been  formed  to  maintain  the  shores  of 
Poster’s  Pond  in  their  present  semi-developed  state.  As 
noted  elsewhere,  the  Town  of  Andover  has  plans  (Shurcliff* 
1970)  to  establish  a  large  reservation  adjoining  the 
northeast  boundary  of  Wilmington  and  across  from  the 
Wilmington  Junior  Gamps.  The  Town  of  Heading  has  acquired 
land  on  the  Ipswich  River  near  Wilmington  for  conservation 
purposes.  The  Town  of  Burlington  is  preparing  to  acquire 
open  land  along  the  Wilmington  town  line  in  association 
with  the  construction  of  a  new  dam  on  Mill  Pond  to  expand 
water  supply  storage  capacity.  Mill  Pond  lies  on  Maple 
Meadow  Brook,  which  flows  through  Wilmington  and  is  a 
principal  headwater  of  the  Ipswich  River.  Burlington  has 
also  established  a  large  school  site  along  the  Wilmington 
line,  between  Saw  Mill  Brook  and  Mill  Brook. 
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A .  3,  c.  State  and  Federal  Legislation  and  Assistance 


In  1965  the  Hatch  Act  was  adopted  by  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court,  In  order  to  protect  Inland  wetlands  from 
indiscriminate  dredging,  filling,  and  excavation*  Because 
notification  of  municipal  officials,  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  and  the  Department  of  Public  Works  is 
required  of  a  person  who  would  so  modify  wetland,  preli¬ 
minary  to  a  public  hearing  and  recommendations  by  the 
Town,  the  Hatch  Act  has  been  effective  to  a  certain  degree* 
However,  several  weaknesses  exist,  including  the  fact  that 
action  is  exercised  only  when  development  of  the  property 
concerned  is  imminent,  often  resulting  in  undue  pressure 
to  permit  development . 

The  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  and  later  legislation  has 
served  to  emphasize  the  great  importance  of  wetland 
conservation  in  the  planning  and  protection  of  open  space. 

In  1968,  the  most  recent  wetlands  legislation,  the 
Inland  Wetlands  Act,  was  passed  by  the  General  Court. 

This  Act,  which  provides  for  the  adoption  of  orders  by 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  for  the  protection  of 
inland  wetlands,  promises  eventual  effective  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Commonwealth.  For  the  moment,  however, 
because  of  limited  funds  and  staff  available  to  D.N.R., 
local  governments  may  be  forced  to  wait  for  several  years 
before  orders  can  be  adopted  in  their  areas.  The 
importance  of  local  "home-rule"  action  to  preserve  wetlands 
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in  Wilmington  before  they  are  lost  should  therefore  be 
recognized. 

Federal  and  State  Assistance  is  available  for 
acquisition  and  development  of  Open  Space.  Since  I960, 
legislation  has  been  passed  at  both  the  State  and  Federal 
levels  to  increase  significantly  the  amount  and  kind  of 
assistance  available  to  local  authorities  for  the 
acquisition  and  maintenance  of  open  space  and  also  for 
the  development  of  open  space  for  recreation.  In  1965, 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  was  created  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  administer  -  in  conjunction 
with  State  Departments  of  Natural  Resources ,- the  various 
Congressional  measures  on  open  space  relevant  to  areas 
chiefly  outside  urban  areas.  In  1967,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  was  created,  and  among  the 
many  responsibilities  it  inherited  from  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  is  the  administration  of  measures 
relating  to  open  space  within  and  near  urban  and  town 
areas.  Both  HUD  and  BOR  are  authorized  to  make  matching 
grants  of  $0%  for  acquisition  of  open  space. 

In  I960,  the  Self-Help  Fund  was  created  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  to  aid  local  government  in 
the  acquisition  of  open  space  for  conservation  and 
recreation  purposes.  The  Fund  is  administered  by  the 
Division  of  Conservation  Services  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  Municipalities  may  be  reimbursed  for 
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the  costa  of  open  space  land  acquisition  up  to  5 0 %  of 
appraised  value.  (See  Part  E  for  descriptions  of  some  of 

the  various  Federal  and  State  Assistance  programs  available 
to  local  governments.) 

3.  d.  Summary  Effect  of  Changes  since  I960 

The  new  Federal  and  State  assistance  programs  in 
open  space  acquisition,  new  State  legislation  in  open 
space  protection,  the  new  authority  invested  in  the  Town  - 
through  the  Conservation  Commission  and  under  Home  Rule, 
the  continuing  challenge  in  school  site  acquisition  and 
construction,  the  development  of  new  regional  open  space 
plans  and  the  plans  of  neighboring  communities,  end  the 
identification  of  expanded  local  requirements  and  popular 
demands  for  open  space  conservation  and  enjoyment  within 
Wilmington  -  all  point  clearly  to  the  need  for  an  open 
space  plan  that  will  reinforce  and  amplify  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  Wilmington’s  previous  planning  efforts. 

As  noted  above,  the  I960  Schools  and  Recreation  Report 
recommended  acquisition  of  885  acres  of  public  open  space 
and  retention  by  the  Town  of  575  acres  of  then  existing 
tax-title  properties  for  park  purposes.  Since  I960,  the 
Town  has  acquired  353*5  acres  of  public  and  semi-public 
open  space  land,  including  foreclosed  tax-titles. 

In  view  of  the  decreasing  natural  open  space 
resources  of  Wilmington  and  continuing  urban  growth,  a 
new  Open  Space  Plan  with  specific  time-table,  staging, 
and  assistance  provisions,  is  now  essential  to  ensure  a 
swift  and  effective  implementation  of  Town  open  space 
objectives . 
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B.  Physical  Features  and  Existing  Open  Spaces 


1.  Wilmington ’ s  Physical  Features  are  discussed  in 
Part  I  of  this  report  with  references  to  the  Topography; 
Drainage  Basins  -  Brooks,  Ponds  and  Wetlands;  Soils; 
Vegetation;  and  Wild  Life.  The  Physical  Features  and  their 
individual  characteristics  provide  the  basic  framework  for 
the  Open  Space  Plan,  -  taking  advantage  of  the  special 
qualities  provided  by  nature  and  working  with  nature  for 
human  use  and  enjoyment  of  those  qualities. 

Wilmington  is  unusually  rich  in  its  water-related 
resources,  -  the  streams,  ponds  and  wetlands  which  cover 
over  25/£  of  the  Town’s  area  and  provide  a  great  variety 
of  water  features  for  active  and  passive  recreation, 
conservation,  wild  life  and  water  supply. 

Except  during  flood,  the  streams  of  Wilmington  are 
relatively  narrow  in  cross-section  and  are  typified  by 
low  flow.  The  extensive  growth  of  rushes,  cattails  and 
other  water-tolerant  herbaceous  plants  and  bog  shrubs  on 
the  shallow  banks  of  the  streams  and  the  adjoining 
wetlands  strengthen  the  swamp  image.  In  many  places, 
however,  the  banks  rise  on  moderate  slopes  to  dry  land 
and  foot  access  is  easily  gained.  Lineal  strips  along 
the  streams  can  be  used  for  connecting  paths  to  larger 
park  areas  or  schools,  and  extensive  open  space  can 
protect  the  "natural  storage  areas"  for  flood  waters 
and  water  supply,  as  well  as  for  wild  life  sanctuaries. 

Uplands  and  hills  may  offer  long  distance  views  or 
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provide  examples  of  glacial  action  and  deposits.  The  places 
where  unusual  combinations  of  soils,  plants,  birds  and  wild¬ 
life  are  found  offer  natural  science  laboratories  for  the 
study  and  understanding  of  "ecology." 

What  man  has  done  to  and  with  these  Physical  Features 
is  similarly  discussed  in  Part  I  in  Section  B  -  Historical 
Background  -  which  recounts  the  periods  of  Settlement  and 
Development  with  the  addition  of  man-made  features  such  as 
the  Middlesex  Canal,  the  Railroads  and  the  Highways  as  well 
as  farms,  homes,  stores,  and  industries. 

The  pattern  of  settlement  in  Wilmington  today  is 

widely  dispersed.  Early  settlers  concentrated  around  the 

Common  and  the  Meeting  House  near  Middlesex  Avenue  and 

Church  Streets.  The  historic  Middlesex  Canal,  which 

extended  from  the  Charles  River  in  Boston  to  the  Merrimack 

in  Lowell,  can  be  traced  in  Wilmington  over  a  length  of 

4.9  miles,  from  the  Woburn  line  west  of  Route  38  (the 

divide  between  the  Ipswich  and  Mystic  River  watersheds) 

to  the  lock  crossing  over  the  Shawsheen  River  (where  an 

historic  site  marker  bears  identification  of  the  now 

partially  demolished  facility).  Taylor’s  Pond  was  used 

for  mooring  "luggage  boats"  (freight)  and  "passage  boats" 

-it 

(passengers)  which  plied  the  Canal. 

The  Canal  still  exists  in  a  recognizable  state  over 
a  total  of  approximately  2.5  miles  in  Wilmington.  Another 

^Sources:  "The  Middlesex  Canal,  1793-1853"  brochure  by  the 

Middlesex  Canal  Assoc.,  1963  Town  of  Wilmington  Annual 
Report  and  "The  Middlesex  Canal,  1793-1660",  by  Christopher 
Roberts,  252  pp..  Harvard  U.  Press,  1936* 
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1.5  miles  of  Canal  are  less  easily  identified.  An 
important  canal  aqueduct  across  Maple  Meadow  Brook  exists 
in  a  deteriorated  state.  The  original  locks  and  most  of 
the  towpaths  of  the  canal  have  been  totally  lost. 

Notwithstanding  the  poor  state  of  preservation  of 
the  Canal,  one  or  more  sections  possess  serious  potential 
for  recreation  use,  providing  they  be  restored  and  their 
reconstructed  towpaths  serve  as  foot  and  bicycle  links 
between  other  areas  of  the  Open  Space  System. 
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The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Lowell  line  attracted 


business,  industrial  and  residential  development  to  the 
northwest-southeast  axis  across  the  lower  portion  of  the 
town  with  a  center  at  "the  Square"  and  principal  depot. 

A  second,  minor,  commercial  center  and  the  site  of  several 
industrial  plants  has  developed  in  North  Wilmington  at  the 
intersection  of  Middlesex  Avenue  and  the  B  &  M 

RR  Andover  line  •  The  completion  of  Interstate  Route  93  has 
attracted  several  new  industries  adjacent  to  the  south¬ 
eastern  and  eastern  sectors  of  town.  The  improvement  of 
other  roads,  such  as  Routes  125  and  62,  have  also  increased 
the  attraction  of  the  town  to  industry. 

The  railroad  lines  and  Interstate  Route  93,  although 
contributing  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  town,  have 
created  physical  barriers  at  grade  to  automobile  traffic, 
pedestrian  movement ) and  continuous  open  space  and  settlement 
patterns.  The  proposed  Middle  Belt  or  Route  62  DPW  project 
would  add  another  such  barrier. 

The  limited  number  and  narrow  roadways  of  the  existing 
highway  bridges  over  the  Lowell  branch  of  the  B  &  M  RR 
require  attention,  in  relation  to  present  automobile  traffic, 
and  their  walkways  are  generally  of  insufficient  width  and 
relatively  unsafe.  Trails  exist  in  certain  open  areas  in 
town  (e.g.  the  Town  Forest)  but  sidewalks  are  few  and 
disconnected  and  pedestrian  walkways  separated  from  the 
streets  just  do  not  exist.  All  stream  channels  beneath 
Route  1-93  and  the  rail  lines  are  in  culverts  or  similar 
structures  and  the  possibilities  for  developing  streamside 

pedestrian  paths  through  these  points  are  limited. 
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OPEN  SPACE  PLAN 


WILMINGTON  PLANNING  BOARD 
CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  PLANNING  CONSULTANT 


PUBLIC  AND  SEMI-PUBLIC  OWNED  LAND 
,  (EXISTING  AND  PROPOSED) 

FLOOD  PLAIN  OR  CONSERVANCY  ZONING 

EASEMENTS 


EXISTING 


SCHOOL  SITES 


PROPOSED 
NEIGHBORHOOD  GREENS 
TOWN  BEACHES 
SKATING  PONDS 

BOATING  FACILITIES  (SAILING,  ROWING) 

CAMPING 

PICNICKING 

FISHING  ACCESS  SITES 
COURT  SPORTS 
PUBLIC  GOLF  COURSE 
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SCENIC  OUTLOOK 

TRAILS  AND  PATHS 

PEDESTRIAN- SAFE  STREETS 

WILDLIFE  PRESERVE 

OPEN  SPACES  DESIRABLE  FOR 
FUTURE  RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
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B •  & .  Existing  Public  Open  Space 


The  preceding  sections  of  this  report  have  demonstrated 
the  importance  of  Town-owned  open  space  and  related  facilities 
within  the  context  of  an  Open  Space  Plan  for  Wilmington. 
Existing  public  space  and  facilities  and  existing  programs 
for  their  expansion  are  given  careful  consideration  in  the 
Plan,  and  have  aided  in  determining  location,  extent,  and 
quality  of  additional  lands  and  facilities. 

V 

Schools 

The  total  area  of  school  properties  in  Wilmington  is 
1L|.9 •  4-  acres.  Of  this  total  approximately  one-third  to  one-half 
are  covered  by  buildings,  parking  lots,  and  service  areas. 
Another  i|7  acres  are  utilized  as  recreation  space,  and  the 
remainder  IS  in  an  undeveloped  state,  some  of  the  area 
being  suitable  for  either  building  or  recreation  area 
expans  ion. 

There  are  athletic  fields  at  several  schools:  Glen 
Road,  Shawsheen  (under  construction),  Boutwell,  West 
Intermediate,  North  Intermediate,  Woburn  Street,  Wildwood, 
and  the  High  School. 

^Sources:  Statistics ,  Wilmington  Public  Buildings  Department,  1968; 

School  Planning  Study  for  Wilmington,  Mass. ,  Hill  and 

Associates ,  19§8 . 
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The  school  recreation  grounds  supervised  by  the  Recreation 
Commission  for  public  summer  use  in  1969  are:  Wildwood,  Woburn, 
Rogers  (Town  Beach),  Wilmington  High  School  (two  areas),  Glen 
Road,  North  Intermediate,  and  Boutwell.  Lighting  has  been 
installed,  or  planned  for  installation,  at  Shawsheen,  North 
Intermediate,  West  Intermediate,  and  the  High  School, 

Current  plans  (1969)  call  for  the  construction  of  a  South 
Intermediate  School  at  an  as  yet  undetermined  site  in  town 
Sector  5  (see  Map  Ij.:  Public  Open  Space )- combined  with  the 
expansion  of  the  existing  High  School  -  or  alternatively,  the 
construction  of  a  new  High  School  and  the  conversion  of  the 
old  into  an  intermediate  school;  and  elementary  schools  in  the 
vicinity  of  Butters  Row,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lowell  Street,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Woburn  and  Salem  Streets, 

Town  Common  and  Parks 

The  Town  Common,  consisting  of  2.25  acres,  is  located  at  the 
intersection  of  Church  Street  and  Middlesex  Avenue.  The  Common 
lies  within  the  historic  center  of  Wilmington,  a  triangular 
greensward  without  statuary  or  other  adornment,  except  for  a 
flagpole,  and  is  bounded  by  shade  trees. 

The  Town  Forest,  or  Town  Park,  as  it  is  variously  called, 
consists  of  52.3  acres  and  is  bounded  in  part  by  Main  Street, 
the  B  &  M  RR,  and  Maple  Meadox*  Brook.  Its  terrain  ranges  from 
a  central  hill  area  to  the  maple  swamp  on  the  edge  of  the 
Brook.  A  section  of  the  Middlesex  Canal  traverses  the  Park. 
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A  ball  field  and  ski-toboggan  slopes  are  popular  recreation 
features  in  the  section  of  the  park  near  the  intersection  of 
Main  St.  and  the  Railroad.  Attendance  on  the  slopes  has  been 
estimated  at  500  persons  on  an  active  day.  Recently,  title  to 
the  Town  Park  was  conveyed  to  the  Water  Department  for  well- 
field  use,  and  Department  regulations  may  restrict  recreational 
use  in  the  future. 

Neighborhood  Play  Areas 

Although  the  schools  serve  as  community  focuses  and 
as  local  play  areas  under  the  supervision  of  the  Recreation 
Commission,  there  is  an  absence  of  local  facilities  in 
individual  neighborhoods  that  provide  pre-school  play 
facilities,  or  opportunities  for  casual  rest  and  neighbor 
meetings.  The  1969  Town  Meeting  approved  a  warrant  article 
submitted  by  the  Planning  Board  for  a  2.1  acre  neighborhood 
park  at  Fairmont  and  Olive  Streets.  This  park,  and  the 
streams ide  land  acquired  in  1969  at  Hathaway  Acres (conveyed 
to  the  Conservation  Commiss ion) are  important  steps  in 
providing  adequate  neighborhood  open  space  in  Wilmington. 

Town  Beach 

The  Town  Beach,  located  on  Silver  Lake  adjacent  to  the 
M.H.  Rogers  elementary  School,  possesses  a  sand  beach  frontage 
of  I4.OO  feet.  The  beach-school  area  was  3  acres,  prior  to  1969. 
The  March  1969  town  meeting  authorized  the  acquisition  of  an 
additional  area  of  one-half  acre  to  the  southeast.  The  most 
recent  recorded  attendance  was  in  1965*  with  an  enrollment  of 
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1^,000,  and  a  dally  average  of  750  persons.  Presently  only 
Wilmington  residents  are  admitted. 

The  shdres  of  Silver  Lake,  other  than  the  frontages 
described  above,  are  presently  privately  owned.  The  grounds 
of  the  Rogers  School  have  been  proposed  for  annexation  to 
the  Town  Beach  at  such  time  that  the  school  is  phased  out  as 
a  classroom  facility. 

Wilmington  Town  Skating  Rink  and  Other  Skating  Areas 

The  Wilmington  (formerly  Jaycee)  Skating  Rink,  which 
includes  an  outdoor  skating  area  and  clubhouse,  is  located 
at  the  intersection  of  Butters  Row  and  Chestnut  Street,  and 
covers  2.5  acres.  Other  artificial  rinks  are  at  the  High 
School  and  the  Boutwell-Wes t  Intermediate  Schools  site. 
Skating  on  natural  ice  is  also  enjoyed  at  many  other  points 
in  Wilmington.  In  addition  to  the  larger  water  bodies 
described  above,  Nod  Pond,  small  ponds  on  privately-owned 
lands,  and  the  cranberry  bogs  on  Lubbers  Brook,  are  used. 

Conservation  Commission  Holdings 

The  total  area  of  land  transferred  to  the  Conservation 
Commission  since  its  establishment  in  19614-  Is  22.3  acres. 

The  seven  separate  holdings  Include  a  fisherman’s  access 
area  of  2  acres  on  the  Shawsheen  River,  received  as  a  gift, 
two  other  areas  totaling  acres,  also  on  the  Shawsheen; 

three  areas  on  Maple  Meadow  Brook  and  the  Ipswich  River  In 
the  town’s  east-central  section,  totaling  13*5  acres  and 


conveyed  as  tax-title  land;  and  an  area  of  2.3  acres 
adjoining  Hathaway  Acres  near  Martin1 s  Brook  purchased  in 
1969*  The  March,  1969  annual  town  meeting  also  authorized 
the  purchase  of  land  between  the  last  mentioned  area  and 
Martin’s  Brook,  approximately  12.7  acres  in  size.  A  gift 
of  30,000  square  feet  on  the  Shawsheen  has  recently  been 
offered  to  the  Commission. 

Water  Department  Lands 

Wilmington’ s  well-fields,  watershed  protection  areas, 
and  standpipe  locations  are  among  the  town’s  most  important 
public  lands  -  because  of  the  vital  water  supply  purposes 
they  serve,  and  because  they  constitute  important  open  space 
assets . 
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* 

Table  2 :  Land  Under  Control  of  the  Water  Department 


Key  on 

Facility  Area  Map  U 


Brown's  Crossing  Wellfield 

119  A. 

1 

Barrow's  Wellfield 

32.5  A. 

2 

Chestnut  Street  Wellfield 

U5.5  A. 

3 

Aldrich  Road  Wellfield 

29  A. 

h 

Butters  Row  Wellfield 

30.8  A. 

5 

Shawsheen  Avenue  Wellfield 

18.5  A. 

6 

Town  Park  Wellfield 

52.3  A. 

7 

Salem  Street  Wellfield 

36.9  A. 

8 

Hillside  Way  Standpipe 

1.7  A. 

9 

Nassau-Dunton  Standpipe 

3.5  A. 

10 

Jones-Stanley  Lot-Protection 

and  Watershed 

30  A. 

11 

Andover-Wobum  Fork 

n 

0.7  A  . 

12 

Andover  Street 

n 

33.8  A. 

13 

Route  #125 

ii 

13.3  A. 

Hi 

Route  #125 

tt 

3U.7  A. 

15 

Total  -  I482  Acres 


*  Source:  Wilmington  Water  and  Sewer  Department,  April  7,  1969. 
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Cemetery 


Wildwood  Cemetery  extends  over  58  acres  of  rolling 
wooded  and  open  land  and  wetland,  located  between 
Wildwood  and  Federal  Streets  to  the  southeast  of  Middlesex 
Avenue,  Lands  that  may  someday  he  considered  as  expansion 
areas  lie  south-southeasterly  of  the  cemetery  and  are 
judged  wet,  for  the  most  part.  On  them  a  large  stand 
of  coast  white  cedar  has  been  identified  by  the  Conservation 
Commission  as  being  particularly  worthy  of  preservation. 

Tax-Title  Land 

Tax-Title  lands,  i.e.,  tax-delinquent  properties 
known  as  Town  land,  and  properties  where  the  period  for 
redemption  has  expired,  totaled  approximately  359  acres 
at  the  end  of  1968.  Of  this  total,  192  acres  were  fully 
Town-owned.  Most  are  situated  on  wetland  in  various 
parts  of  the  town  and  therefore  should  be  retained  by  the 
town  for  conservation  purposes.  Many  are  in  desirable 
locations  for  either  local  or  Town-wide  open  space  uses. 

B.  3.  Existing  Semi-Public  and  Private  Open  Space 
Camp  40  Acres 

This  summer  camping  facility,  owned  and  operated  by 
Wilmington  Junior  Camps,  Inc.,  a  service-dedicated  land 
Trust,  covers  an  area  of  44  acres  in  the  northern  corner 
of  town,  and  is  accessible  by  vehicle  from  Woburn  Street 
(Andover  Street)  in  Andover.  It  is  sited  on  the  wooded 
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north  slop©  of  the  town’s  highest  (255  fe©t)  hill  crest 
and  is  situated  partly  on  and  partly  to  the  north  of  the 
scenic  hillside  area  overlooking  Poster’s  Pond  that  was 
proposed  as  a  "Community  Park”  in  the  I960  Report,  This 
area  is  part  of  the  Bay  Circuit  and  one  of  the  upland 
areas  in  Wilmington  that  possesses  high  potential  for  open 
space  use. 

Garden  of  Eden  Country  Club 

This  golf  course  covers  an  area  of  i|  1  acres  and  is 
located  on  upper  Saw  Mill  Brook,  west  of  Chestnut  Street, 
on  rolling  land  and  in  scenic  surroundings.  Saw  Mill  Brook 
has  been  damned  within  the  property  and  the  impounded  water 
has  been  stocked  with  trout,  which  can  be  fished  for  a  fee. 

Rotary  Park 

Located  not  far  from  Wilmington  Square,  and  between 
Middlesex  Avenue  and  Church  Street,  this  park  of  6.5  acres 
is  open  to  the  public  and  in  fact  constitutes  a  civic 
landscape  focus  at  least  as  important  as  the  Town  Common. 
Rotary  Park  includes  a  pond  (appreciated  for  its  visual 
interest  and  used  for  skating  in  winter),  a  ball  field, 
sind  formally  landscaped  grounds.  The  ball  field,  however, 
is  to  be  phased  out,  under  plans  of  the  owners.  Rotary 
Park,  Incorporated. 

AVCO  Recreation  Area 

AVCO  Corporation's  private  recreation  facilities  on 
Lowell  St.  are  intended  for  the  use  of  the  company's 
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employees,  but  have  in  the  past  accommodated  some  junior 
public  sports  events.  The  facilities  are  sited  on  an 
area  of  9.0  acres. 

The  Middlesex  Canal 

The  Canal  traverses  five  miles  of  Wilmington. 

Several  sections  of  the  canal  are  either  restorable  or 
presently  recognizable  as  parts  of  the  historic  right-of- 
way.  From  south  to  north,  these  sections  are:  1)  from 
Route  38  on  the  Woburn  Line  to  the  Town  Park;  2)  within 
the  Town  Park;  3)  from  Maple  Meadow  Brook  to  Butters 
Row  (this  section,  totaling  8.1j.  acres,  has  been  acquired 
by  the  Wilmington  Historical  Society);  1+)  from  Butters  Row 
to  Taylor’s  Pond  (canal  storage  basin)  and  thence  to 
Burlington  Avenue;  5)  from  Burlington  Avenue  for  a  short 
distance  north;  6)  from  south  of  Shawsheen  Avenue  to  Bridge 
Lane;  7)  from  Bridge  Lane  to  Nichols  Street  (this  section 
contains  water);  8)  from  Grace  Drive  to  Melody  Lane  (this 
section  contains  water);  and  9)  the  short  remnant  of  the 
aqueduct  over  the  Shawsheen  River,  which  has  been 
designated  an  Historic  Site  by  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers. 

Farms 

The  total  area  of  crop  and  livestock  farms  and 
cranberry  bogs  in  Wilmington  is  6^.5  acres.  The  cranberry 
bogs  often  are  used  Incidentally  for  recreation  -  ice 
skating  on  the  frozen  water  channels. 
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Private  Lot  Open  Areas 


Individual  families  can  derive  great  satisfaction 
from  the  openness  of  their  house  lot  yards.  Very  low 
density  zones  also  ensure  a  certain  measure  of  "rural” 
character.  Such  openness,  however,  cannot  compensate 
for  the  lack  or  inadequacy  of  public  open  space  which  must 
serve  community  as  well  as  Individual  needs. 

B.  ^ .  Existing  Utilitarian  Open  Land 
Interstate  Route  93 

1-93  covers  an  area  of  more  than  200  acres  of  right- 
of-way  in  Wilmington.  The  highway  does  not  advance  the 
objectives  of  open  space  as  defined  earlier;  it  does, 
however.  Incorporate  design  and  landscape  features  which 
are  important  to  travel  aesthetics.  In  addition,  two 
rest  areas  are  located  on  the  sides  of  the  highway  between 
the  Concord  Street  and  Woburn  Street  crossings. 

Power  Transmission  Lines 

A  total  area  of  almost  80  acres  is  covered  by  power 
lines,  along  rights-of-way  which  extend  for  a  total  of 
more  than  three  miles.  Much  of  this  area  is  over  former 
excavations  or  is  roughly  graded,  and  the  devastated 
character  of  the  ground  surface  compounds  the  blighting 
effect  of  the  power  lines  overhead. 

Radio  Transmission  Station 

The  site  of  AVCO  Corporation’s  radio  transmitter 
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covers  an  area  of  Ij.6.4  acres.  The  grounds  are  roughly 
graded,  lack  screening  vegetation  and  are  open  to  view 
from  Ballardvale  Street. 

Gravel  Pits 

It  Is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  acreage  of 
active  and  abandoned  gravel  and  sand  excavation  areas  in 
Wilmington,  but  a  check  of  aerial  photos  indicates  that 
the  total  may  exceed  300  acres.  Gravel  pits  are  an 
environmental  blight,  and  cannot  be  considered  open  space 
assets.  However,  they  do  have  potential  value  as  recovered 
open  space  with  the  end  of  excavation  and  following 
landscape  amelioration. 

Town  Dump 

Located  on  the  banks  of  Maple  Meadow  Brook,  to  the 
west  of  Route  38,  the  dump  covers  an  area  of  i|.0  acres. 

A  health  hazard  as  well  as  a  blight  to  the  environment  in 
its  present  form  and  location,  the  dump  site  nevertheless 
can  be  reclaimed  and  ameliorated.  The  removal  of 
accumulated  refuse  from  the  proximity  of  the  Brook  and 
the  covering  of  dump  material  with  sanitary  land  fill 
techniques  can  ultimately  transform  the  present  site 
into  an  environmental  asset. 
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Table  3:  Summary  of  Existing  Open  Space 


Public  Open  Space  Area 

Schools  (recreation  areas)  47 

Town  Common  2.3 

Town  Park  52.3 

Town  Beach  3 

Town  Skating  Rink  2 

Silver  Lake  (a  Great  Pond  of  the  Commonwealth)  28 

Conservation  Commission  holdings  35 

Water  Department  holdings  (exc.  Town  Park)  430 

Cemetery  58 

Tax-title  land  (Town-owned)  192 

Total  850  acres 

Semi-Public  and  Private  Open  Space 

Camp  40  Acres  44 

Garden  of  Eden  Golf  Course  41*1 

Rotary  Park  6.5 

AVCO  Recreation  Area  9.0 

Middlesex  Canal 

Wilmington  Historical  Society  8.4 

Private  Lands  15 

Wetlands,  other  than  above*  1900 

Lubbers  Brook  Pond  20 

Farms  64*5 

Total  2109  acres 

Utilitarian  Open  Land 

Route  1-92  200 

Power  transmission  lines  80 

Radio  station  4^*4 

Gravel  pits  300 

Town  dump  4 


Total  630  acres 

of  a  total  2370  acres  of  wetlands  in  Wilmington 
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C •  Future  Open  Space  Needs 


1.  Recreation  Defined 

The  Intangibles 

Many  aspects  of  recreation  fall  within  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted’s  definition  of  "receptive"  recreation  -  the 
enjoyment  of  scenery  and  natural  conditions;  the  contempo¬ 
rary  term  "passive"  recreation  has  a  similar  meaning. 
Whether  the  enjoyment  is  in  viewing  breath-taking  scenery, 
driving  on  a  landscaped  parkway,  sprawling  beside  a  trout 
stream,  bench-sitting  in  an  urban  park,  or  watching  a 
crowded  skating  rink,  modern  man  seeks  this  foirc  of 
recreation  increasingly  as  a  relief  from  the  intensity  and 
tensions  of  urban  life. 

Another  intangible  is  the  appreciation  of  an  aesthetic, 
nature-adorned  setting  and  contact  with  living,  growing 
things  in  a  world  increasingly  dominated  by  inanimate 
materials.  This  value  is  more  re-creative  than  "recreation" 
in  the  usual  sense,  and  is  clearly  related  to  our  need  for 
relief  from  the  "hard"  elements  of  the  urban  environment. 

Many  kinds  of  open  space  can  accommodate  the 
intangibles,  including  those  spaces,  or  adjoining  areas, 
that  are  set  aside  for  active  and  organized  recreation, 
and  for  other  town  functions. 

But  because  the  intangibles  are  so  sought  after  by  the 
majority  of  people,  it  is  important  to  provide  special  open 
space  areas  which  will  have  as  a  primary  recreational 
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objective  the  pursuit  of  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  natural 
environment.  The  protection  of  ponds,  wetlands,  and 
streams  for  other  public  purposes  will  answer  this 
objective  as  well,  providing  that  public  access  is 
possible.  In  particular,  stream  sides  with  continuous 
public  access  can  yield  a  high  return  of  varied 
recreational  enjoyments  for  each  unit  of  expenditure. 
Securing  hilltops  overlooking  scenic  views  -  the  crest 
overlooking  Poster’s  Pond  is  one  of  Wilmington’s  few 
such  options  -  is  equally  important. 

Active  Recreation 

"Active"  -  or  "exertive"  recreation,  as  similarly 
defined  by  Olmsted  -  requires  more  specific  areas  and 
facilities  than  do  the  "passive"  or  "receptive",  but  can 
share  space  with  them.  Paths  can  accommodate  the 
leisurely  walker,  the  ambitious  jogger,  and  -  if  the 
path  is  suitably  wide  to  permit  him  -  the  bicyclist  as  well. 
Swimming  and  boating  can  co-exist  with  fishing,  but  certain 
distances  must  be  maintained  between  them.  Hiking  and 
horseback  riding  require  trails  in  natural  areas  relatively 
remote  from  urban  settlement.  The  securing  of  distance 
from  settled  areas  Is  most  important  for  nature  study  and 
bird-watching  (which  can  also  be  considered  "receptive" 
recreation)  and  is  also  desirable  for  picnicking,  camping, 
and  similar  activities. 
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Organized  Recreation 

Because  "organized”  recreation  -  children’s  play, 
group  sports  and  spectator  events  -  requires  special 
facilities  and  equipment,  areas  for  such  purposes  can 
often  be  most  efficiently  provided  in  relation  to  schools 
and  community  centers. 

Play  areas  are  usually  considered  in  several 
categories : 

1)  The  Play-Corner  (or  "Tot-lot")  -  for  pre-school 
children, 

2)  The  Playground  -  for  elementary  school  grades, 

3)  The  Playfield  (or  athletic  field)  -  for  inter¬ 
mediate  and  senior  high  school  grades. 

4)  Special  purpose  areas  -  such  as  swimming  beaches, 
golf-courses,  fair-grounds,  ski  areas  and  boating 
facilities . 

(The  combination  of  education  and  recreation  sites 
makes  possible  the  use  of  schools  -  playfields, 
gymnasia,  locker  rooms,  and  other  facilities  -  by 
the  community  at  large  during  out-of-school  hours.) 
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2.  Recreation  Demand  Surveys . 


Federal,  State,  and  Regional  Surveys. 

High  population  growth  rates,  growing  disposable 
income,  and  higher  education  levels  are  resulting  in 
rising  demands  for  various  forms  of  outdoor  recreation. 
These  demands  are  further  supported  by  the  higher 
proportion  of  the  young  and  active  in  the  modem 
community  and  by  the  growing  public  interest  in  better 
community  services.  In  addition,  the  new  awareness  of 
environmental  issues  has  reinforced  the  public’s  demands 
for  recreation  opportunities  and  for  enlightened  open 
space  and  conservation  policies. 

The  high  proportion  of  children  in  Wilmington 
(3*9  persons  per  household  -  compared  to  the  Boston 
metropolitan  average  of  3.4.)  and  the  scattered  pattern 
of  neighborhood  distribution  in  the  town  are  facts  that 
further  reinforce  the  general  demand  factors  described 
above. 

The  total  demand  profile  points  to  the  desirability 
of  developing  a)  an  adequate  network  of  local  park  and 
recreation  facilities  on  the  neighborhood  level,  b)  a 
number  of  town-wide  and  community- level  sports  and  other 
recreational  facilities  in  selected  locations  throughout 
the  Town  and  c)  a  system  of  environmental  safeguards  and 
open  space  conservation  measures  that  will  also  serve 
recreation  objectives  -  at  least  in  part. 
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The  need  for  such  a  program  has  been  supported  by 
recent  reports  on  recreation  in  the  Boston  metropolitan 
region,  namely,  the  Open  Space  and  Recreation  Report  of 
the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council,  1965-1968,  and 
the  Massachusetts  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan,  published  in 
1966.  Both  also  substantially  affirmed  the  findings  of 
the  1962  Federal  Outdoor  Recreational  Resources  Review 
Commission  Report,  In  these  documents,  a  tripling  of 
demand  for  many  water-related  recreation  activities,  and 
an  approximate  doubling  of  demand  for  group  sports  and 
individual  activities  such  as  walking  and  bicycling  was 
indicated  for  the  Boston  region  between  I960  and  the 
year  2000, 

Local  Open  Space  Demand  Surveys 

In  Wilmington,  demands  for  additional  recreational 
facilities,  the  conservation  of  open  space,  and  the 
aesthetic  improvement  of  the  Town  landscape  have  recently 
been  identified  in  two  surveys,  one  administered  by  the 
Wilmington  Planning  Board,  the  other  by  the  Wilmington 
Conservation  Commission.  The  survey  questionnaires  were 
answered  by  10!|-0  of  the  town’s  households  in  the  Planning 
Board  survey  (See  Appendix-ftl)In  addition,  a  short  survey 
of  recreational  desires  in  Wilmington  was  completed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  in  1967. 
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3.  Open  Space  Area  Needs 

The  ultimate  population  of  Wilmington  was  projected 
by  the  I960  Schools  and  Recreation  Facilities  Report  to 
be  approximately  30 , 000.  An  examination  today  of  the 
extent  of  vacant,  buildable  land  in  Wilmington  indicates 
that  under  present  regulations,  a  population  of  30,000 
to  35,000  could  ultimately  be  reached.  Since  a  certain 
degree  of  change  in  zoning  is  inevitable,  it  is  not 
unrealistic  to  expect  that  the  ultimate  population  figure 
may  exceed  35,000,  or  even  40,000. 

The  warning  implicit  in  the  high  ultimate  population 
growth  -  whether  it  saturates  the  town’s  capacity  at 
30,000  or  at  40,000,  is  that  sufficient  open  space  must 
be  reserved  now  for  the  town  in  the  future. 

Recreational  open  space  standards,  such  as  those 
used  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  in  evaluating 
recreational  open  space  in  metropolitan  areas,  are  difficult 
to  apply  at  the  town  scale  other  than  as  very  broad  guidelines. 
It  is  preferable  in  Wilmington’s  case  to  identify  the  open 
space  demands  and  needs  of  the  town’s  residents;  then  to 
translate  these  requirements  into  terms  of  areas  and 
facilities . 

As  Table  3  •  Summary  of  Existing  Open  Space  shows, 
the  850  acre  total  of  public  open  space  is  made  up  for  the 
most  part  of  areas  that  are  not  accessible  to  the  general 
public  (e.g.  Water  Department  lands).  Besides  the  47  acres 
of  recreation  grounds  at  the  schools,  less  than  95  acres  of 
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public  open  space  are  unrestricted  to  public  access  - 
whether  for  passive,  active,  or  organized  recreation. 

Some  of  the  remainder  can  be  made  accessible  (use  of  tax- 
title  lands)  but  more  lands  will  also  have  to  be  acquired. 

The  2109-acre  total  of  semi-public  and  private  open 
space  is  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  wetlands  in  private 
ownership.  The  golf  course  is  also  private.  The  semi¬ 
public  Camp  I4.O  Acres  serves  a  valuable,  but  restricted, 
recreational,  role.  Thus,  among  the  semi-public  areas, 
only  Rotary  Park,  an  area  of  6.5  acres,  is  generally 
accessible  to  the  public. 

Some  of  the  private  wetlands  serve  a  public  recreational 
role  where  their  wooded  edges  and  marshes  are  open  to  view 
and  provide  visual  enjoyment.  More  of  the  private  wetlands 
can  be  brought  into  recreational  use  by  the  Town’s  securing 
path  easements  and  other  rights -in-land.  The  Town,  however, 
cannot  feasibly  purchase  all  or  even  most  of  the  wetlands. 

For  this  reason,  flood-plain  zoning,  which  is  recommended 
for  the  priority  purposes  of  water  supply  protection  and 
flood-control,  must  be  relied  upon  to  protect  the  wetlands 
and  valuable  open  space  assets  as  well. 

The  two  surveys  of  open  space  demands  in  Wilmington 
conducted  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  -  by  the  Wilmington 
Planning  Board  and  the  Wilmington  Conservation  Commission  - 
provide  important  answers  as  to  the  preferences  of  the 
town’s  people  to  kinds  of  recreational  activity  and  to 
public  measures  for  securing  greater  quality  in  the 
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environment.  The  response  to  the  Conservation  Commission’s 
question,  for  example,  concerning  the  provision  of  "carefully 
selected  ’Greenbelt’  (open  space)  areas"  was  substantially 
favorable  of  total  response,  as  opposed  to  Q.0% 

"no").* 

In  translating  the  facts  of  the  Town's  existing  open 
space  deficit  and  the  public’s  open  space  demands  into 
estimates  of  new  areas  needed,  two  levels  of  recreation 
must  be  considered:  the  neighborhood  and  the  Town. 

Neighborhood  Open  Space  Needs 

Because  of  the  "scatter"  of  settlement  in  Wilmington, 
there  is  a  need  for  new  points  of  community  focus  within 
the  individual  neighborhoods.  The  schools  form  natural 
centers  of  neighborhoods  and  the  obvious  first  steps 
towards  increasing  the  availability  of  local  open  space 
are  the  expansion  of  recreation  areas  within  school 
grounds  where  possible,  the  addition  of  adjoining  vacant 
lands,  and  the  opening  of  the  school  recreation  areas  to 

■if# 

the  general  community. 

The  existing  cooperation  between  the  School  Committee 
and  the  Recreation  Commission  for  supervised  summer  play 
should  be  continued,  and  additional  steps  should  be  taken 

*  See  Appendix 

##  The  I960  Schools  and  Recreation  Report  recommended  that 

"organized  recreation  areas  be  incorporated  with  the  school 
sites  to  serve  the  recreational  needs  of  the  school  popu¬ 
lation  as  well  as  various  age  groups  in  the  adjacent 
residential  areas." 
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for  year-round  community  use  of  recreational  and  cultural 
facilities  of  all  schools,  both  indoor  and  out-of-doors. 

Additional  open  space  at  another  focal  point  in  the 
neighborhood  would  also  be  desirable.  Fortunately,  there 
are  town-owned  tax-title  lands,  vacant  and  often  centrally 
located  in  the  neighborhoods,  that  could  become  new  and 
meaningful  focuses  for  them,  and  which  we  have  termed 
"neighborhood  greens." 

A  neighborhood  green  would  typically  consist  of  a 
play-corner  for  children  of  pre-school  years,  including 
basic  play  apparatus  or  play  objects  not  provided  at  home, 
park  space  with  benches  or  other  seating,  and  an  area  of 
natural  woodland  or  marsh.  A  local  park  of  this  nature 
would  suitably  be  1-3  acres  in  size.  Playgrounds  and 
playfields  for  school-age  children  would  not  have  to  be 
sited  on  the  greens  if  provided  for  on  the  expanded 
recreation  areas  of  the  schools.  A  densely  populated 
neighborhood  could  have  two  or  more  greens.  The  sum  area 
of  greens  provided  each  neighborhood  as  indicated  in 
Table  5>  varies  roughly  according  to  the  estimated  ultimate 
local  population,  the  availability  of  school  grounds  for 
expanded  recreation  areas,  the  availability  of  usable  tax- 
title  land,  and  the  proximity  of  proposed  town-wide 
recreation  facilities  that  would  double  as  local  open  space. 

Small  ponds  in  the  town  are  ideal  for  local  skating, 
and  should  be  incorporated,  wherever  possible,  into  one 
of  the  neighborhood  greens. 
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Future  urban  settlement  itself  possesses  potential 
for  meaningful  open  space  and  recreation  facilities.  In 
contrast  to  the  usual  sprawl  of  the  typical  subdivision, 
cluster  or  ’’village"  development  offers  the  possibility 
of  building  a  variety  of  housing  types  within  a  planned 
neighborhood,  while  securing  extensive  open  space  of 
mutual  benefit  for  all  residents.  Cluster  developments, 
or  planned  development  units,  if  authorized  by  the  town, 
would  ensure  the  setting  aside  of  areas  within  the  projects 
themselves  for  open  space  purposes.  If  both  the  common 
open  space  and  the  clustered  homes  of  the  development  abut 
on  major  wetlands,  stream  corridors  and  other  open  space, 
the  landscape  and  recreation  value  of  both  the  development 
and  the  town  is  even  further  enhanced. 

Town-wide  Open  Space  Needs 

The  communal  open  space  that  Wilmington  lacks  at  the 
neighborhood  level  Is  also  missing  at  the  town  level.  There 
Is  an  acute  need  for  publicly  owned  parks  and  other  open 
space  areas  that  will  satisfy  the  recreational  demands  and 
the  Interest  in  the  quality  of  the  physical  environment 
that  have  been  expressed  by  the  Town’s  residents. 

There  are  very  few  parks  or  open  spaces  close  to  a 
large  part  of  the  Town’s  population  which  are  available  for 
general  recreation:  walking,  bench-sitting,  enjoying  the 
beauty  of  specimen  trees,  playing  on  the  grass.  The  present 
Town  Park  is  a  well-field,  subject  to  restrictions  on  crowd 
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use.  The  two  park  areas  at  the  town’s  center,  the  Town 
Common  and  Rotary  Park,  are  small  In  size,  are  not  presently 
suited  to  accommodate  large  numbers  of  visitors,  and  lack 
benches  or  other  seating. 

As  the  town's  population  grows  and  the  number  of  public 
buildings,  offices,  businesses,  and  residences  increases  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  center,  the  need  to  provide  suitable 
open  spaces  for  public  enjoyment  will  grow  accordingly. 

There  is  a  specific  need  for  open  spaces  which  blend  well 
with  the  buildings  and  activities  of  the  center,  to  enhance 
its  civic  image. 

There  is  an  inadequacy  of  swimming  facilities,  and 
there  is  a  need  to  continue  the  positive  steps  the  town  has 
already  taken  to  expand  the  Town  Beach  at  Silver  Lake. 

There  are  no  public  swimming  pools ,  either  indoor  or  outdoor. 
(The  highest  recreational  preference  indicated  on  both  the 
Planning  Board  and  Conservation  Commission  surveys  was  for 
swimming. ) 

There  is  a  lack  of  opportunity  for  sailing,  rowing, 
and  canoeing  -  or,  rather,  there  presently  is  a  lack  of 
water  surface  in  the  town  that  could  accommodate  these 
interests . 

There  are  few  paths  or  trails  that  bicyclists,  hikers, 
school  pupils,  or  other  pedestrians  can  use;  there  is  no 
equestrian  trail.  There  are  no  marked  trails  or  recreational 
rights-of-way  for  nature  and  conservation  classes  to  follow. 
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The  demand  for  fishing  access  areas  exceeds  their 
availability,  as  does  the  demand  for  sledding,  toboganning, 
and  ski  slopes,  and  for  skating  rinks.  The  existing  ski 
slopes  at  the  Town  Park  are  very  popular  and  the  ponds 
that  are  accessible  for  skating,  as  well  as  the  Town  Skating 
Rink  on  Butters  Row,  are  highly  visited  in  winter.  There  is 
presently  no  public  golf  course  that  could  help  meet  the 
high  local  interest  in  golfing.  Picnicking  opportunities 
are  also  in  great  demand  and  sites  within  the  town  ought  to 
be  developed  to  provide  them. 

As  noted  in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  section  on 
"Future  Open  Space  Needs",  there  are  "intangible",  town¬ 
wide  needs  as  well  as  the  need  for  "active"  recreation  areas 
and  facilities  just  described.  Open  spaces  are  also  needed 
for  "receptive"  recreation,  for  conservation,  wild-life 
management,  nature  education,  and  town  beautification.  And  the 
pattern  of  open  spaces  in  and  around  any  urbanized  area 
defines  and  shapes  the  communities  and  neighborhoods. 
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D .  Open  Space  Recreation  Plan 


1.  Introduction 

Although  the  scattered  pattern  of  wetlands  in  Wilmington 
may  be  considered  a  drawback  to  town  development  in  the  sense 
that  coordination  of  parts  is  difficult,  the  pattern  is  an 
actual  asset.  In  that  large  open  spaces  are  well  distributed 
among  residential  neighborhoods  and  community  areas.  The 
stream  corridors  and  related  wetlands  that  intersperse  the 
separated  neighborhoods  can  serve  as  a  network  of  paths, 
open  spaces  and  school  and  recreation  facilities.  These 
in  turn  can  be  linked  to  major  recreation  areas  which  lie 
on  the  borders  of  the  town.  The  delineation  of  such  a 
network  can  tie  together  Wilmington’s  separate  elements  and 
reinforce  the  community  image,  besides  serving  recreational 
and  utilitarian  ends. 

The  p r'ojpo5c4  OPEH  5PAGE-  PLAN  —  Map  5  presents 
In  detail  the  components  of  the  Plan. 

2.  Plan  Development 

The  Components  of  the  Plan/Recommendations 

1)  The  Town  Center  and  the  Civic  Parks 

2)  School  Recreation  Areas 

3)  Neighborhood  Greens 

ij.)  Silver  Lake 

*  Refer  to  Map  Open  Space  Plan. 
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OPEN  SPACE  PLAN 
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5)  North  Wilmington  Town  Forest 

6)  Nod  Pond  Recreation  Area 

7)  Martin’s  Brook  Recreation  Area 

8)  The  Middlesex  Canal 

9)  Maple  Meadow  Brook  Reservoir 

10)  Lubbers  Brook  Reservoir 

11)  The  Town’s  Well-Fields 

12)  West  Wilmington  Wildlife  Preserve 

13)  Central  Conservation  Area 

14)  Landscape  Improvement  Projects 

15)  Stream  Corridors 

1 )  The  Town  Center  and  the  Civic  Parks 

The  future  development  of  Wilmington’s  town  center 
(that  is,  the  "bow-and-arrow"  shaped  civic  and  business 
areas  along  Main,  Middlesex  and  Church  Streets),  which 
lies  at  the  hub  of  the  curving  stream  corridors,  will  play 
an  important  part  in  determining  the  quality  of  the  town’s 
image  and  landscape.  Tree-planting  to  buffer  the  B  &  M  Railroad 
line  and  depot  areas,  the  elimination  of  above-ground  utility 
poles  and  wires,  advertising  sign  control,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  visual  character  of  businesses  and  service  facilities 
along  Main  Street  are  essential  ingredients  for  an  enhanced 
townscape.  The  construction  of  a  bypass  route  parallel  to 
Main  Street  (Alternate  Route  129  or  Olson  Road)  will  not 
only  alleviate  traffic  congestion  but  will  also  offer 
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opportunities  for  an  improved  layout  and  building  setback 
for  businesses  and  services,  together  with  off-street  parking 
and  landscaped  malls  and  grounds,  measures  that  could  elevate 
the  character  of  the  town  center  to  a  par  with  the  most 
attractive  of  New  England's  communities. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  providing  attractive 
malls  and  other  pedestrian  spaces  in  the  business  section  - 
the  "bow"  between  Main  Street  and  new  Olson  Road  -  as  this 
section  is  improved  and  developed.  If  urban  renewal  is 
utilized  in  this  area,  careful  design  review  should  be 
employed  to  ensure  high  architectural  quality  and  appropriate 
siting  of  buildings.  The  heart  of  the  "bow",  to  the  rear  of 
the  Post  Office,  might  well  include  a  small  civic  park 
centered  between  public  buildings  and  facing  Main  Street  on 
the  southwest,  and  Rotary  Park  on  the  northeast.  Off-street 
parking  areas  could  be  suitably  landscaped  with  tree  "islands" 
as  well  as  edge  plantings. 

Two  other  proposed  small  civic  parks  would  bracket  the 
central  business  area.  The  southerly  park  would  be  sited 
astride  Taylor’s  Pond  Brook,  the  northerly  one  astride  the 
Ipswich  River,  between  Main  Street  and  new  Olson  Road. 

The  "arrow" -shaped  section  of  the  town  center 
includes  the  area  between  Church  and  Middlesex  Streets  with 
the  Town  Common,  and  the  portion  of  Middlesex  Street  up  to 
the  town  cemetery.  The  streets  and  Common  are  lined  on 
either  side  with  attractive  homes,  churches  and  public 
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institutions,  including  the  Town  Hall,  Public  Library, 

Police  and  Fire  Stations,  the  High  School,  and  several  other 
schools.  This  area  is  recommended  for  further  improvement 
as  the  civic  heart  of  the  town,  and  adequate  attention  should 
be  given  to  its  two  park  areas:  the  Common,  which  has  recently 
been  improved,  and  Rotary  Park,  which  will  face  the  expanded 
business  section  across  new  Olson  Road. 

A  youth  center  is  very  much  needed  in  Wilmington  in 
order  to  provide  the  town’s  youth  with  a  positive  environment 
outside  the  school  where  they  can  meet  socially  and  avail 
themselves  of  various  cultural  opportunities  which  they  would 
not  find  elsewhere.  The  ideal  location  for  such  a  center 
would  be  in  the  civic  heart  of  the  town,  and  the  Walker 
School  site  would  seem  to  offer  a  suitable  location. 

A  separate  facility  for  the  adult  community  -  a  "civic 
center"  -  could  also  be  constructed,  but  it  would  be  more 
advantageous  for  the  adult  community  to  utilize  the  High 
School  for  evening  programs  until  the  town's  population  is 
sufficiently  large  and  active  to  warrant  a  separate  facility. 

General  community  activity  could  also  be  accommodated 
in  the  youth  center,  but  it  should  be  recognized  that  young 
people  require  a  community  focus  of  their  own,  and  priority 
for  youth  activity  in  the  center  should  be  secured. 

A  skating  rink,  preferably  outdoors,  and  an  indoor 
swimming  pool  would  be  appropriate  at  the  Youth  Center,  and 
these  facilities  could  be  available  to  the  general  public. 
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"Pedestrian-safe  streets"  should  be  a  community  goal 
in  the  town  center.  Automobile  traffic  will  certainly 
continue  on  all  the  central  streets,  and  special  measures 
to  achieve  safety  should  be  undertaken,  through  designations 
and  caution  signs  and  lights,  as  well  as  through  distinctive 
pavement  patterns  that  would  alert  both  pedestrians  and 
drivers.  Such  safety  arrangements  would  increase  the 
usefulness  of  streamside  paths  leading  into  the  Town  center 
from  outlying  neighborhoods. 

2 )  School  Recreation  Areas 

As  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  section  ("Open  Space 
Needs"),  the  grounds  at  school  sites  -  existing  and  proposed 
should  increasingly  serve  neighborhood  needs  and  accommodate 
more  community  and  town-wide  activities.  The  total  area  to 
be  acquired  specifically  for  recreational  use  can  be  kept  to 
a  minimum  by  making  maximum  use  of  existing  and  planned 
school  facilities.  The  huge  investment  in  school  land, 
class-rooms,  auditoria,  gymnasia,  athletic  fields  and 
playgrounds  should  be  used  efficiently,  and  these  facilities 
made  available  to  the  people  of  the  neighborhood,  during 
"out-of -school"  hours,  evenings,  week-ends  and  the  summer 
recess.  Such  community  use  obviously  requires  appropriate 
scheduling  and  other  arrangements  like  those  now  established 
between  the  School  Board  and  Recreation  Commission. 

Because  of  the  desirability  of  combining  recreational 
and  educational  facilities,  it  is  appropriate  to  review 
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the  existing  schools  and  current  proposals  for  new  sites, 
additional  lands,  buildings,  and  other  school  facilities. 
These  School  Plans  have  been  developed  by  other  consultants 
and  will  be  the  subject  for  further  study  and  report  in  the 
”701  Project”.  For  this  Open  Space  Plan,  the  following 
points,  proposals  and  projects  are  relevant: 

The  1967  State  Department  of  Education  Survey  Committee 
Report,  followed  by  Hill  and  Associates  1968  feasibility 
study,  and  current  investigations  call  for  early  acquisition 
of  sites  and  the  construction  of  two  new  elementary  schools 
and  either  1)  a  new  intermediate  school,  with  an  expansion 
of  the  present  high  school;  or  2)  a  new  high  school,  and 
conversion  of  the  present  building  to  an  intermediate  school. 
The  site  for  an  intermediate  school  or,  alternatively,  a 
new  high  school,  near  Lowell-Woburn  Streets  is  centrally 
located,  accessible  by  adequate  distributor  roads,  and  is 
adjacent  to  Maple  Meadow  Brook,  which  at  that  point  would 
be  part  of  the  inner  ring  of  the  streams -and-paths  system, 
an  important  school  travel  link  during  fall  and  spring. 

Whether  the  present  high  school  is  expanded  or  converted 
to  an  intermediate  school,  additional  land  should  be  secured, 
northeast  to  Wildwood  Street,  and  to  the  southeast.  More 
land  would  be  required  if  the  high  school  expansion  option 
is  taken. 

In  terms  of  long-range  needs,  these  recent  studies  and 
the  I960  School  and  Recreation  Report  have  seen  a  need  for 
four  or  five  elementary  schools,  beyond  the  facilities  which 
Wilmington  has  today.  Possible  sites  for  these  might  be* 
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1)  An  elementary  school  (Butters  Row),  near  Taylor’s 


Pond,  east  of  Chestnut  Ave.,  to  serve  the  southern 
neighborhoods.  This  site  would  be  adjacent  to  the  proposed 
restored  Middlesex  Canal,  the  canal  basin  of  Taylor’s  Pond, 
and  an  adjoining  neighborhood  green,  which  together  would 
become  an  important  focus  for  that  community, 

2)  An  elementary  school  (Lowell),  in  the  Lowell  Street 
area  west  of  1-93. 

3)  An  elementary  school  (Center  Area)  in  the  central 
area,  either  near  the  proposed  Lowell-Woburn  site  for  a 
secondary  school,  or  adjoining  the  present  Swain-Buzzell 
school  grounds. 

Ij.)  An  elementary  school  (Woburn  Salem)  in  the  northeast, 
on  Salem  Street,  near  Woburn  Street,  to  serve  the  neighborhoods 
to  the  east  of  1-93*  A  site  to  the  north  of  Salem  Street 
would  be  ideally  adjacent  to  the  abandoned  rail  bed  proposed 
as  a  greenway  under  the  Open  Space  Plan,  and  thus  a  safe 
route  across  Salem  Street  from  Hathaway  Acres,  as  well  as 
an  important  access  to  the  recreation  and  conservation  areas 
of  Nod  Pond  and  Martin’s  Brook, 

5)  An  elementary  school  (Salem)  in  the  northwest,  near 
Salem  Street  west  of  the  B  &  M  R.R.  This  facility  would 
serve  the  eventual  population  along  the  northern  Tewksbury- 
line.  It  could  be  adjacent  to  the  proposed  neighborhood 
green  and  conservation  area  at  Greenville  Street-Adelman  Road, 
and  would  be  close  to  the  Lubbers  Brook  Stream  corridor. 
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In  addition  to  these  new  school  sites  and  facilities  - 
which  would  be  important  to  the  Open  Space  Plan,  existing 
school  recreation  areas  should  be  expanded  to  utilize 
tax-title  properties :- 

•  Wildwood  Elementary  School:  lands  on  the  north 
towards  Maple  Meadow  Brook; 

•  Glen  Road  School:  lands,  including  bog  and  pond 
on  Lubbers  Brook; 

•  Boutwell  School:  two  foot-access  areas  on  the  east; 

.  Woburn  Street  School:  lands  to  the  north;  and 

•  North  Intermediate  School:  lands  to  the  north. 

A  number  of  schools  possess  large  grounds  which  include 
land  reserved  for  future  school  classroom  and  athletic 
facilities  expansion.  In  some  cases,  even  though  there 
would  not  be  an  immediate  call  for  classroom  expansion, 
outdoor  recreation  facilities  ought  to  be  expanded,  because 
of  the  anticipated  population  growth  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  school. 

Expansion  of  outdoor  recreation  facilities  (both 
"playground"  and  "play-field"  categories)  for  dual  school- 
community  use  is  recommended  at  school  sites  where  vacant 
land  is  either  in  school  title  or  immediately  adjacent 
(refer  also  to  Table  5)* 
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Table  5»  School  Recreation  Areas 


For  neighborhood  and  town  use; 

Recommended 

Present  Recommended  recreation  area 
recreation  expansion  at  new  school 


School 

area 

area 

sites 

Wildwood 

3  acres 

2  acres 

Shawsheen 

11 

- 

Glen  Road 

Rogers  (Beach) 

3 

Woburn 

U 

3 

N.  Intermediate 

5 

2 

W.  Intermediate  -  Boutwell 

h 

5 

New  Intermediate 

- 

13 

New  South  Elementary 

- 

10 

New  Northeast  Elementary 

- 

10 

New  Northwest  Elementary 

- 

5 

Subtotals : 

3U.5+  acres 

17  acres 

38  acres 

Recommended  expansion: 

acres 

Recommended  Total: 

89.5 

acres 

For  town  use,  primarily: 

Whitefield 

2+  acres 

h  acres 

36.5+  acres  21  acres 


*  Alternatively:  the  new  high  school. 
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The  summer  program  supervised  by  the  Recreation  Commission 
should  be  expanded  to  include  all  school  sites  with  athletic 
facilities  and  should  be  extended  to  year-round  activity 
during  ” out-of-school”  hours.  Lighting  fixtures  will  be 
needed  at  additional  schools. 

There  is  already  a  recognized  need  for  a  stadium  or 
permanent  bleachers  at  the  High  School  to  accommodate 
eventual  large  attendances  at  inter-school  sports  events. 

The  grounds  of  the  Whitefield  School,  which  is  to  be 
phased  out  as  a  classroom  facility,  can  be  converted  to  a 
court-sport  community  recreation  center.  Its  location  near 
the  townTs  center  would  make  it  easily  accessible.  Tennis, 
basketball,  volleyball,  badminton,  and  handball  courts  could 
be  accommodated,  together  with  sufficient  off-street  parking 
space,  on  the  present  site,  together  with  annexed  land. 

The  Mildred  Rogers  School,  also  to  be  phased  out,  could  be 
fully  converted  to  a  recreation  facility  providing 
refreshments,  entertainment  and  other  services  for  Town  Beach 
visitors  during  the  summer,  and  opportunities  for  indoor 
events  during  the  balance  of  the  year. 

3 )  Neighborhood  Greens 

Twenty-six  neighborhood  parks,  or  "greens",  are 
proposed  for  the  town  (comparable  to  the  26  ’’neighborhood 
parks”  recommended  by  the  Schools  and  Recreation  Budget 
Report  of  I960),  with  locations  that  have  been  determined 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  availability  of  tax-title  land 
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near  the  center  of  the  neighborhood.  (See 

Open  Spaoe  Plan\  A  neighborhood  green 

would  typically  be  an  area  of  from  one  to  three  acres  and 
consist  of  a  play-corner,  developed  park  land  with  grass 
and  shade  trees,  and  natural  areas,  as  described  on  page  64  • 

The  pre-school  play  apparatus  selected  for  the  play- 
corners  of  neighborhood  greens  should  be  unobtrusive  and 
ought  to  fit  architecturally  or  environmentally  into  the 
green.  Benches  and  other  features  should  be  designed  to 
make  the  green  a  welcome  place  of  relaxation. 

Basically,  the  successful  neighborhood  green  should 
provide  an  aesthetic  common  meeting  ground  for  residents 
of  the  area.  Reminiscent  of  village  greens  of  older  New 
England  towns,  the  neighborhood  green  should  also  be 
appropriate  in  terms  of  today’s  needs,  with  the  greater 
awareness  that  presently  exists  of  the  need  for  social 
communication  and  community  well-being. 

Table  6,  Neighborhood  Recreation  shows  the  school 
recreation  areas,  the  area  of  neighborhood  greens,  and 
estimated  area  of  stream  corridors  proposed  for  each 
neighborhood . 

The  ratio  of  proposed  neighborhood  open  space  to 
every  1000  persons  compares  favorably  with  standards  for 
local  facilities  in  low-density  communities  as  those  of 
the  National  Recreation  Association  (10  acres/1000  persons) 
in  the  year  1980.  The  five  sectors  which  in  the  Table  appear  to  have 
low  ratios  would  actually  be  provided  with  ample  public  open  space, 
because  of  their  proximity  to  large  town-wide  areas  not  calculated  as 
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neighborhood  open  spaoe. 

Of  the  131  acres  of  proposed  neighborhood  open  space 
additions  (other  than  the  stream  corridors),  55  acres 
are  now  or  would  be  under  school  title  and  6I+  acres  would 
be  derived  from  tax-title  land.  Twelve  acres  would  be 
acquired. 
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Table  S:  Neighborhood  Recreation 


Town 
(School ) 
Sector 

Public 

Recreational 
Open  Space 
1968 

Proposed 

Additional 

Open  Space 

G 

CD 

a 

o 

H 

CO 

O 

O 

<D 

P 

CD 

E 

•H 

P 

r-l 

^  c 
'JJ  o 

CD  *H 

•g 

O  CO 

X  G 

g  o 

O  CO 

X  u 

X  0) 

a)  CU 
•H  O 

<d  cd  o 

School 

Other 

School 

Neighbor¬ 

hood 

Green 

Stream- 

Corridor 

i-i  <D 

CD  O 

P  CD 

o  a 

6-1  CO 

-P  P 

CD  CD 
£  r- 1 
*H  p 

p  a 

CO  O 

w  a- 

s  a  o 
CO  o 

O  i — • 

•H  C 

P  CD  G 
CD  a.  CD 

IX  O  Ph 

1 

Nichols 

2fa 

1.5 

3 

6.5 

720 

9.0 

2 

Shawsheen 

10 

- 

- 

2.5 

17 

29.5 

1,870 

15.8 

3 

Boutwell 

5 

- 

5 

10.0 

20 

ao.o 

3,300 

12.1 

h 

Silver  Lake 

6 

TB 

2 

5 

13.0 

32 

58.0 

6,h70 

9.0 

5 

Saw  Mill 

- 

2SR 

10 

li.O 

25 

bi.o 

3,680 

8.7 

6 

Cold  Spring 

- 

10TP 

- 

- 

5 

15.0 

260 

11.1 

7 

Lowell 

3 

- 

15 

6.0 

20 

hU.O 

3,590 

12.3 

8 

Salem  East 

- 

- 

10 

6.0 

15 

31.0 

3,120 

9.9 

9 

Woburn - 

Concord 

9 

- 

3 

2.3 

20 

31). 3 

3,71)0 

9.2 

10 

Wilmington 

North 

- 

- 

- 

17.0 

- 

17.0 

1,580 

10.8 

11 

Salem  We st 

- 

— 

5 

2.0 

- 

7.0 

1)50 

15.6 

12a 

Central 

6.5RP 

- 

U.3 

ao 

51.8 

2,750 

18.8 

12b 

Central  West 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3.0 

230 

13.1 

13 

Central  North 

13 

2.3TC 

2 

U.o 

25 

1*6.3 

3,100 

i5.o 

1*7 

2l\  .8 

55 

72.6 

225 

h2h 

35,ooo 

12.0 

FA 

=  Fisherman's  Access,  S 

>hawsheen 

River 

TB  =  Town  Beach  ^ 

SR  =  Town  Skating  Rink  ®y  recreation  casements,  fee  title  acquisition, 

TP  *  Town  Park  and  wetland  zoning. 

RP  *  Rotary  Park 
TC  =  Town  Common 


ave 
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4)  Silver  Lake 


In  addition  to  improvements  for  the  existing  town 
beach,  a  new  beach  and  picnic  area  are  proposed  on  the 
attractive  northwest  edge  of  the  lake,  with  an  approach  from 
Lake  Street,  The  sand  frontage  of  the  new  beach  would  be 
equal  to  the  old,  that  is,  approximately  400* •  In  addition 
to  the  new  swimming  and  picnic  area,  the  entire  shore 
perimeter  of  the  Lake  should  be  acquired  by  the  Town, 

Small  picnicking  areas  would  be  accommodated  at  suitable 
points  on  the  perimeter. 

Limited  parking  In  tree-planted  bays  on  Lake  Street 
could  be  developed  to  accommodate  a  small  number  of 
vehicles,  A  somewhat  larger  parking  area  can  be  developed 
at  the  Mildred  Rogers  School  site.  The  development  of  a 
shore  walk  around  the  entire  perimeter  of  the  Lake  would 
allow  visitors  to  the  new  beach  to  park  at  the  Rogers  site, 

A  third  parking  area  could  be  maintained,  with  suitable 
tree  screens,  at  the  east  corner  of  the  Lake  on  Main  Street, 

In  order  to  improve  the  attractiveness  of  the  somewhat 
austere  grounds  of  the  Rogers  -  Town  Beach  bathhouse  grounds, 
new  tree  plantings  and  other  site  enhancement  should  be 
undertaken. 

Whether  or  not  the  two  proposed  Impoundment  reservoirs 
(at  Maple  Meadow  Brook  and  at  Lubbers  Brook)  are  constructed, 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  Introduce  a  number  of  rowboats 
and  small  sailboats  into  Silver  Lake  under  a  public  boating 

program.  Power  boats  should  be  prohibited. 
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5)  North  Wilmington  Town  Forest 

Although  it  is  bordered  on  the  north  and  northwest 
by  an  industrial  district  of  Andover,  the  uppermost  tip 
of  Wilmington  contains  a  large  area  of  generally  unabused 
scenic  terrain.  The  high  ridge  on  its  eastern  edge  looks 
out  over  Foster’s  Pond  and  together  with  its  wooded  slopes 
constitutes  one  of  the  Town’s  finest  natural  resources, 
an  extremely  desirable  environment  for  outdoor  recreation. 
This  is  the  area  now  threatened  by  gravel  excavation. 

An  area  of  at  least  l$l\.  acres  should  be  reserved,  and 
could  be  known  as  the  North  Wilmington  Town  Forest.  One- 
third  of  the  remaining  area  to  be  acquired  was  tax-title 
land  in  1968. 

This  project  would  include  Camp  i|0  Acres,  which  could 
remain  in  the  title  of  Wilmington  Junior  Camps,  but  be 
managed  in  relation  to  other  day  and  overnight  camping, 
picnic  grounds,  and  ski  and  toboggan  runs.  The  latter 
could  be  developed  on  the  western,  moderate  slopes  of  the 
ridge.  In  addition,  equestrian  and  foot  trails  would  be 
developed  with  riding  stables  sited  within  the  area.  A 
lookout  point  should  be  established  on  the  crest  of  the 
eastern  ridge,  the  highest  elevation  in  Wilmington  (255 
ft.  above  M.S.L.). 

6 )  Nod  Pond  Recreation  Area 

In  the  northeast  of  Wilmington,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  town  by  Interstate  Route  93,  lies  Nod  Pond. 
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Traversing  it  and  crossing  to  the  south  of  Salem  Street 
is  Martin1 s  Brook.  The  recreation  areas  proposed  in  the 
vicinities  of  both  these  natural  features  play  a  significant 
role  in  the  Open  Space  Plan. 

Because  of  the  great  extent  of  indiscriminate  gravel 
extraction  in  the  vicinity,  the  Nod  Pond  area  should  be 
subjected  to  rigorous  efforts  to  reforest  and  restore  its 
blighted  landscape,  to  naturalize  gravel  extraction  ponds, 
and  to  establish  a  variety  of  recreation  facilities. 

Although  much  of  the  Nod  Pond  area  is  a  well-field,  with 
Water  Department  approval,  the  public  could  be  permitted 
to  use  and  enjoy  this  unique  area.  A  picnic  area  with 
adjacent  parking  is  proposed  at  the  edge  of  the  abandoned 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  embankment,  with  access  from 
Salem  Street,  just  outside  the  southern  edge  of  the  existing 
well-field.  To  the  north  of  the  well-field,  the  heavily 
gouged  earth  of  former  gravel  pits  should  be  ameliorated. 
Development  of  a  golf  course  on  this  site  would  be  a 
suitable  and  valuable  way  of  transforming  the  area  from  a 
detriment  into  an  environmental  asset.  Public  ownership 
of  the  golf  course  is  recommended. 

A  reforestation  program  should  be  carried  out  on  the 
exposed  gravel  pit  edges  of  the  Nod  Pond  bog  -  an  extensive 
area.  This  would  achieve  an  effective  screening  of 
unsightly  excavations  and  overburden  heaps  without  restricting 
current  operations.  The  cooperation  of  the  power  company 
should  be  sought  in  ameliorating  its  poorly  graded  and 
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unsightly  power  transmission  corridor,  which  borders  the  area. 

Ice-skating,  locally  popular  on  Nod  Pond,  would  become 
possible  as  well  on  several  naturalized  gravel  ponds  (pits) 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area. 

The  former  gravel  extraction  area  situated  between  the 
two  watershed  protection  areas  to  the  west  of  Andover  Street 
could  serve  as  a  fair-ground,  accommodating  the  various  kinds 
of  large  scale  outdoors  events  that  are  difficult  to  place 
elsewhere.  The  site  is  suitable  for  crowd  attendance  because 
of  Its  isolation  from  residential  streets  and  because  of  its 
accessibility.  It  is  reached  from  Route  125,  Andover  Street, 
and  the  abandoned  bed  of  the  B.  &  M.  R.R.  (a  proposed 
recreational  right-of-way). 

The  accessibility  of  the  site  suggests  that  track  and 
field  events,  exhibitions  and  fairs,  and  other  suitable 
activities  could  be  supported  here.  Spectator  stands  are 
recommended  that  would  blend  into  the  terrain.  The  higher 
topography  to  the  east  would  serve  effectively  in  buffering 
the  small  residential  area  on  Andover  Street  from  crowd 
sounds . 

7 )  Martini  Brook  Recreation  Area 

The  beginning  already  made  on  the  acquisition  of  land 
from  Hathaway  Acres  and  the  additions  already  authorized, 
should  be  pressed  to  consolidate  these  properties  with 
"Town-owned”  tax-title  lands  south  of  Salem  Street. 
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The  proposed  recreation  area  would  thus  include  15  acres 
of  scenic  land  in  part  abused  by  excavations,  at  the  edge  of 
the  Hathaway  Acres  subdivision.  The  project  area  includes  a 
pond,  which  should  serve  both  as  a  local  park  asset  to  the 
residential  neighborhood,  and  a  feature  of  town-wide  interest. 
In  addition  to  the  new  Salem  Street  well-field,  the  remainder 
of  the  Martin’s  Brook  recreation  area  consists  of  exhausted 
gravel  extraction  areas  -  which  should  be  restored  and 
prepared  for  pond  recreation  activities  (winter  skating  and 
summer  rowing)  -  and  the  streams  of  Martin’s  Brook  and  Gowing 
Brook.  The  two  brooks  can  serve  here,  as  they  are  proposed 
elsewhere,  as  stream  corridor*  with  paths  connecting  various 
recreation  and  residential  areas. 

8 )  Middlesex  Canal,  restored  section 

The  historic  Middlesex  Canal  cannot  be  feasibly  restored 
today  in  Its  entirety,  but  the  restoration  of  a  section  in 
Wilmington,  the  length  of  which  is  approximately  one  mile. 

Is  a  realistic  and  welcome  fact.  The  restored  section, 
reaching  from  near  Route  38,  south  of  the  existing  Town 
Forest,  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to  Taylor’s  Pond,  a 
former  turning  basin  in  the  canal  system,  should  be  a  source 
of  educational,  historic,  and  unique  recreational  Interest. 

The  proposed  restoration  could  Include  one  or  more  sets  of 
locks  similar  to  those  which  once  existed  at  Mill  Brook 
(Gillis  Lock)  and  the  Shawsheen  River  acqueduct  (Nichols  Lock). 
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Canal  boats  are  proposed  for  recreational  use  that  would  be 
similar  to  the  "passage  boats"  and  "luggage  boats"  (passenger 
and  freight  boats,  respectively)  that  were  employed  on  the 
original  canal*  Instead  of  being  towed,  however,  the  boats 
could  be  equipped  appropriately  for  hand-propulsion.  The 
canal’s  restored  aqueduct  across  Maple  Meadow  Brook  would  be 
integrated  with  the  dam  structure  of  the  proposed  Maple 
Meadow  Brook  Reservoir. 

A  second  section  of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  between 
Shawsheen  Avenue  and  Lake  Street,  is  proposed  for  preservation 
as  an  historic  site.  Part  of  this  section,  in  the  area  of 
Lubbers  Brook,  retains  undeveloped  banks,  and  a  public  right 
of  way  is  proposed  along  the  line  of  the  original  towpath. 

On  the  Shawsheen  River,  the  ruins  of  the  acqueduct  are 
preserved,  and  several  nearby  parcels  are  in  the  title  of 
the  Conservation  Commission.  Further  consolidation  of  the 
area  under  public  ownership  is  recommended. 

9)  Maple  Meadow  Brook  Reservoir 

One  of  two  proposed  impoundment  reservoirs  that  were 
originally  recommended  by  the  Massachusetts  Water  Resources 
Commission  for  the  Ipswich  River  Watershed  District,  this 
reservoir  would  have  260  acres  in  water  surface  area  at  a 
spillway  elevation  of  90’  above  mean  sea  level.  The 
impounded  water  would  cover  the  common  drainage  area  of 
Saw  Mill  Brook,  Cold  Spring  Brook  and  Maple  Meadow  Brook 
downstream  to  the  Middlesex  Canal  aqueduct.  A  section  of 
the  Garden  of  Eden  Golf  Club,  on  Saw  Mill  Brook,  would  be 
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inundated,  and  the  Golf  Club  should  be  encouraged  to  develop 
substitute  land  and  possibly  to  extend  its  course  from  the 
present  9-holes  to  18-holes.  Incorporated  into  the  reservoir 
holdings  would  be  a  certain  portion  of  the  Town  Park,  as  well 
as  a  large  part  of  the  Chestnut  Street  well-field. 

Picnic  areas,  a  sports  field,  and  overnight  camping  and 
lodging  would  become  features  of  the  uplands  that  abut  the 
reservoir  on  its  south  side.  In  addition,  the  Town  Park 
would  retain  its  own  recreation  areas:  a  ball  field,  and  the 
existing  ski  slopes. 

Boating  (except  power-boating)  would  be  possible  and 
welcome.  A  public  boathouse  to  provide  sailboats,  rowboats 
and  canoes  is  proposed  -  in  addition  to  the  canal-boat 
facility  described  above. 

Paths  and  trails  would  extend  around  the  perimeter  of 
the  reservoir,  interconnecting  the  various  recreation 
features  and  linking  with  the  paths  of  the  stream  corridors. 


The  feasibility  of  the  Maple  Meadow  Brook  site  for 
development  as  an  impoundment  reservoir  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  The  Ipswich  diver  Watershed  Commission  does 
not  have  jurisdiction  in  Wilmington  in  the  matter  of 
impoundment  reservoir  development  and  the  Town  would  first 
have  to  agree  to  further  investigations  before  the  question 
of  feasibility  can  be  answered  satisfactorily. 

One  aspect  of  the  question  can  be  considered  immediately, 
however.  The  presence  of  the  town  dump  on  the  southeast  edge 
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of  the  reservoir  site  would  probably  preclude  designing  any 
reservoir  at  the  recommended  elevation  of  90  ft.  above 
M.S.L.  An  alternative  solution,  in  the  event  that  the  dump 
material  is  not  removed,  would  be  to  construct  a  smaller 
reservoir,  one  that  would  not  extend  upstream  to  the  dump 
area.  In  this  case,  the  reservoir  might  not  be  designed  for 
water  supply,  but  only  for  low  flow  augmentation,  or 
recreation,  or  both.  (A  purely  recreational  impoundment 
would  probably  require  funding  through  the  agencies  of  the 
Town. ) 

In  the  event  that  the  dump  material  is  relocated,  the 
reservoir  could  be  designed  to  hold  the  recommended  260  acre 
water  surface.  The  advantages  of  relocation  would  be: 
a)  removal  of  the  dump  from  the  shores  of  Maple  Meadow  Brook  - 
where  it  exists  contrary  to  Massachusetts  public  health 
requirements;  b)  utilization  of  the  dump  material  as  sanitary 
landfill  to  restore  the  gravel-excavated  hillside  along  the 
Woburn  line;  and  c)  improvement  of  land  values  in  South 
Wilmington  through  the  elimination  of  an  environmental 
liability  and  its  replacement  by  a  highly  desirable 
environmental  asset  -  a  new  lake. 

10 )  Lubbers  Brook  Reservoir 

With  24.0  acres  of  water  surface  at  spillway  elevation 
106,  this  reservoir  would  partly  overlap  into  Burlington 
and  Billerica.  The  new  lake  would  be  similar  to  Maple 
Meadow  Brook  Reservoir  in  the  types  of  water  recreation 
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that  it  could  support:  rowing,  canoeing,  and  sailing  (with 
limits  on  center  boards  because  of  the  shallow  depth  in 
places),  but  not  power-boating  or  swimming  because  of  water- 
supply  considerations,  and  because  of  the  conflicts  between 
power-boating  and  other  recreational  interests  on  small 
bodies  of  water. 

Shore  recreation  proposed  for  Lubbers  Brook  Reservoir 
include:  picnic  areas,  ball  fields,  and  a  boathouse  and 
fishing  pier. 

The  Lubbers  Brook  and  Maple  Meadow  Brook  Reservoirs 
would  both  undoubtedly  create  scenic,  environmental  and 
recreational  benefits  that  should  accrue  to  adjoining 
residential  areas  as  well  as  to  the  Town  as  a  whole. 

11)  The  Town^  Well-Fields 

Part  of  the  Aldrich  Road  Well-field  would  be  submerged 
under  Lubbers  Brook  Reservoir.  As  with  Maple  Meadow  Brook 
Reservoir  (Chestnut  Street  well -field),  full  water  rights 
would  be  retained  by  the  Town  for  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  water  supply  needs.  All  provisions  would  be  negotiated 
with  the  agency  that  seeks  to  develop  the  reservoirs  -  the 
Ipswich  River  Watershed  Commission. 

Since  the  Town  must  maintain  and  probably  further  add 
to  its  well-fields  (the  construction  of  the  two  impoundment 
reservoirs  is  planned  primarily  to  store  greater  amounts  of 
water  for  the  District),  in  order  to  ensure  a  constant  supply 
of  quality  water,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  conserve  the 
conditions  which  ensure  such  a  supply. 
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The  ’’area  of  protection”  shown  on  Map  2,  Water  Resources, 
and  discussed  earlier  in  this  Report  should  be  recognized  by 
the  Town  as  a  region  important  to  its  own  water  supply  and 
should  be  granted  some  measure  of  relief  from  urban  development, 
through  density  and  land-use  zoning  and  other  safeguards. 

Vigorous  wetland  conservation  and  careful  attention  by 
Wilmington  residents  to  all  conditions  which  might  affect 
the  water  table  and  ground  water  conditions  are  essential, 
and  the  warnings  and  advice  of  the  Water  Department  on  water 
conservation  should  be  carefully  heeded. 

The  question  of  providing  for  recreation  opportunities 
on  well-field  land  should  be  resolved  in  the  same  manner 
that  answered  the  question  of  whether  domestic  water  supply 
reservoirs  can  be  used  for  recreation.  Today  more  and  more 
water  supply  reservoirs  have  been  opened  for  recreational 
use  -  as  has  been  proposed  here  as  well  for  the  two 
Wilmington  reservoirs  -  providing  that  no  activities  are 
permitted  that  would  hazard  water  quality.  On  the  well-field 
lands,  too,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  various  kinds  of 
recreational  activities  that  do  not  draw  crowds  or  introduce 
risks  to  ground  water  quality.  The  only  element  of  the 
present  Plan  that  has  been  proposed  for  well-fields  in 
Wilmington  is  the  provision  of  trails  and  paths  that  would 
allow  walkers  to  either  enjoy  scenery  or  continue  their  line 
of  travel  without  interruption. 
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12)  West  Wilmington  Wildlife  Preserve 

Proposed  by  the  I960  Schools  and  Recreation  Report, 
this  70  acre  area  on  the  Ipswich  River  (Mill  Brook),  near 
the  stream’s  source,  is  both  relatively  free  of  housing 
encroachment  and  composed  to  a  large  degree  of  tax-title 
properties.  Wildlife  populations  have  not  yet  been  surveyed; 
however  soil,  water,  and  vegetative  conditions  are  favorable 
to  wildlife  production.  Careful  wildlife  management  can 
ensure  that  these  conditions  are  maintained. 

Nature  trails  can  be  developed  with  suitable 
illustrative  markers  within  the  Wildlife  Preserve  and  would 
be  of  special  value  to  nature  and  conservation  classes  in 
the  schools. 

13 )  Central  Conservation  Area 

The  conservation  of  large  areas  of  wetland  and  natural 
open  space,  could  be  assured  to  a  significant  degree  by  the 
passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  Wilmington  Zoning  By-Law  to 
establish  a  Conservancy  District  or  Flood  Plain  Zone.  Such 
a  measure  would  reinforce  the  effect  of  the  196p  Hatch  Act 
and  the  1968  Inland  Wetlands  Act.  (refs  pages  22  113) 

A  number  of  other  wetland  areas  that  have  been  acquired 
by  the  Wilmington  Conservation  Commission  or  may  be  acquired 
by  them  are  valuable  as  well  from  other  points  of  view.  A 
high  priority  project  for  "conservation"  is  the  consolidation 
of  wetlands  already  held  by  the  Conservation  Commission  with 
other  Tax-Title  properties  along  the  Ipswich  River  between 
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Adams  Street  and  Interstate  Route  93*  These  generally  wet 
lands  can  be  used  recreationally  -  by  the  development  of 
streams ide  paths  and  park  and  recreation  areas  on  drier  soils 
at  the  edge  of  the  wetlands  and  in  possible  conjunction  with 
school  recreation  facility  expansion  programs. 

1 4)  Landscape  Improvement  Projects 

Amelioration  of  former  gravel  extraction  areas  by 
sanitary  land-fill,  reforestation,  and  buffer  tree-planting 
is  proposed  in  the  shore  area  of  Maple  Meadow  Brook  Reservoir 
along  the  Woburn  Town  Line  and  in  the  Nod  Pond  and  Martin’s 
Brook  Recreation  Areas.  Buffers  are  also  proposed  for 
environmental  protection  of  residential,  business  and  civic 
areas . 

Part  of  the  "beautlf ication”  program  discussed  above 
under  ”The  Town  Center....”  would  be  the  planting  of  shade 
trees  along  Main  Street,  where  feasible,  in  order  to  screen 
the  railroad  and  depot  areas.  In  addition,  the  railroad 
junction  near  Clark  and  Main  Streets  should  be  adequately 
screened. 

Residential  areas  which  ought  to  be  buffered  from 
adjacent  industrial  or  transportation  facilities  are  more 
than  the  few  listed  here  and  all  eventually  should  receive 
due  consideration.  However,  as  case  examples,  the  neighborhood 
along  North  Street  could  benefit  by  a  strengthening  of  the 
tree  edge  along  Lubbers  Brook  and  the  Andover  Branch;  the 
Woburn-Brentwood  neighborhood  should  be  buffered  from 
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surrounding  industry;  and  other  residential  streets  within 
300  feet  of  railroad  lines  should  be  afforded  tree  screening 
if  tree  stands  are  inadequate  at  present. 

Overhead  utility  line  removal,  advertising  sign  control, 
architectural  controls,  and  gas-station  and  other  facility¬ 
siting  controls  are  recommended  as  measures  of  high  priority. 
Scenic  easements  should  be  obtained  over  streamsides  which 
are  in  public  view  in  the  center  of  town,  where  full 
acquisition  of  the  streamside  is  not  feasible.  Scenic 
easements  over  the  view  of  Poster’s  Pond  from  the  North 
Wilmington  Town  Forest  ridge  and  over  views  in  other  scenic 
areas  would  be  desirable. 

There  is  a  need  for  the  Town  to  correct  the  environmental 
blight  caused  by  existing  railroad  and  other  transportation 
facilities,  as  well  as  to  propose  suitable  alignments  and 
designs  for  future  projects  by  the  Commonwealth  or  others. 

15 )  Stream  Corridors 

Streamsides  and  the  edges  of  wetlands  in  Wilmington  have 
high  potential  as  path  routes,  since  they  constitute  important 
open  space  corridors  or  "breathing  spaces"  between  built-up 
areas,  lead  the  way  to  lakes  and  ponds,  give  access  to  the 
streams  themselves,  and  connect  with  various  schools  and  other 
community  facilities  which  are  often  in  Wilmington  in  proximity 
to  the  streams  and  wetlands.  The  "s treams-and-paths"  of  the 
Town,  if  they  are  interconnected  in  a  linear  park  system,  can 
become  a  valuable  recreation  network,  one  that  may  be  especially 
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favored  because  of  the  continuous  distances  over  which  one 
may  bicycle  or  walk. 

The  proposed  stream  corridors  would  be  related  to  the 
Open  Space  Plan  as  follows: 

a.  The  Inner  Ring,  with  the  shape  of  an  irregular  oval 
approximately  one  mile  In  length,  encircles  much  of  the  center 
of  town.  Its  northern  tip  touches  the  grounds  of  the  High 
School.  Prom  there  it  leads  south  along  the  rim  of  wetlands 
to  Taylor’s  Pond  Brook,  passing  a  proposed  park  and  playfield 
facing  on  Parker  Street,  and  the  civic  park  proposed  for  the 
banks  of  the-  stream  in  the  new  business  section  between  New 
Olson  Road  (alternate  12°))  and  Main  Street.  The  Inner  ring 
continues  across  Main  Street  and  the  railroad  line  west  to 
Taylor's  Pond,  where  the  restored  "turning  basin"  of  the 
Middlesex  Canal,  an  adjacent  neighborhood  park,  and  the  proposed 
new  South  elementary  school  would  be  easily  accessible.  Access 
to  the  Maple  Meadow  Brook  Reservoir  from  this  point  would  also 
be  direct,  along  the  restored  towpath  of  the  Middlesex  Canal. 

Prom  Taylor's  Pond,  the  path  continues  northwards  on  a 
greenway  to  the  Ipswich  River,  which  It  follows  until  it  once 
again  reaches  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  and  Main  St.  At 
this  barrier,  as  at  the  more  southerly  business  development, 
a  pedestrian  overpass  could  be  constructed.  Moving  eastward 
beyond  the  second  civic  park,  the  path  splits  away  from  the 
stream  and  makes  use  of  the  sidewalks  of  the "pedestrian-saf e" 
zone  of  the  central  area.  The  stream  and  its  banks,  winding 
between  built  up  properties  on  both  sides,  should  be  protected 
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by  scenic  easements.  The  Town,  moreover,  should  encourage 
owners  of  homes  on  the  streamsides  to  strive  to  maintain 
their  yards  in  a  suitable  condition. 

The  second  part  of  the  path  in  Central  Wilmington  is  the 
sidewalk  system  of  Middlesex  and  Church  .Avenues,  which  would 
be  designated  as  "pedestrian-safe"  areas,  and  would  bridge  the 
gap  left  by  the  absence  of  continuous  stream-side  paths  in  the 
Town’s  center.  The  terminus  again  would  be  the  High  School. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  quality  of  the  inner  ring  is  the 
accessibility  to  the  High  School  which  is  made  simple  through 
the  path  system  independent  of  streets,  and  grade-separated 
at  the  two  crossings  of  Main  Street.  Rather  than  using 
congested  Burlington  Avenue  at  peak  hours,  high  school  students 
in  the  southwestern  school  sectors  (3  and  5),  could  easily 
make  use  of  the  inner  ring.  There  is  a  "development  capacity" 
of  approximately  7 ,000  persons  in  Sectors  3  and  almost  one- 
fifth  of  the  Town’s  ultimate  population.  In  addition  a  great 
many  students  in  the  areas  east  of  Main  Street  (Sectors  12a 
and  12b)  could  also  take  advantage  of  this  improved  means  of 
access.  In  the  latter  sectors  there  is  an  ultimate  projected 
population  of  approximately  3,000. 

In  addition  to  the  High  School,  two  other  existing 
and  one  proposed  (South  Blementary)  school  sites  are 
directly  connected  to  the  inner  ring,  as  well  as  the  primary 
recreation  attractions  of  the  restored  Middlesex  Canal.  The 
Boutwell-Wes t  Intermediate  school  sites  are  indirectly 
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associated  along  a  spur  path*  Within  the  Town  Center'  the 
Walker  School  and  the  Swain-Buzzell  School  sites  (the  former 
a  recommended  location  for  the  proposed  youth  center)  are 
accessible  to  the  inner  ring  along  "pedes trian-saf eM  streets. 
The  West  Wilmington  Wildlife  Preserve  also  is  accessible  from 
a  nearby  point,  to  the  west  of  the  intersection  of  Burlington 
and  Boutwell  Avenues.  The  civic  and  business  center  of  the 
Town  is  also  served  by  the  inner  ring,  and  light  shopping  can 
be  done  by  foot,  certainly  by  residents  living  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  either  direction  from  the  business  section, 
b.  The  Outer  Ring. 

Varying  in  diameter  between  two  and  three  miles,  the 
outer  ring  of  Wilmington's  stream  corridors  ties  together 
five  major  outdoor  areas:  Maple  Meadow  Brook  Reservoir, 

Lubbers  Brook  Reservoir  (and  other  features  of  Lubbers  Brook 
downstream).  Silver  Lake  and  the  Town  Beach,  the  West 
Wilmington  Wildlife  Preserve,  and  the  important  open  areas 
around  the  confluence  of  Lubbers  Brook,  Maple  Meadow  Brook, 
and  the  Ipswich  River. 

Three  schools  are  directly  situated  on  the  outer  ring: 

Glen  Road,  Wildwood,  and  the  proposed  new  Intermediate 
School  near  the  intersection  of  Lowell  and  Woburn  Streets. 

Three  other  schools  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  outer 
ring,  and  are  connected  to  it  by  proposed  safety  paths  or 
street  sidewalks:  North  Intermediate,  Woburn,  and  Shawsheen. 

The  Whitefield  School  site,  scheduled  for  discontinuance 

and 

as  a  school  proposed  as  a  court-sport  recreation  center,  is 
'A 
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also  close  to  the  outer  ring,  near  the  Intersection  of 
Middlesex  Avenue  and  Lubbers  Brook.  The  Middlesex  Canal 
is  crossed  at  two  points  -  at  Maple  Meadow  Brook  and  at 
Lubbers  Brook. 

c .  The  Arms 

The  inner  and  outer  rings  are  connected  directly  at 
several  points:  in  the  Central  Conservation  Area  between  the 

A/ 

a“ 

High  School  and  the  proposed  new  Intermediate  School; 
along  the  restored  section  of  the  Middlesex  Canal,  between 
Maple  Meadow  Brook  Reservoir  and  Taylor’s  Pond  (the  old 
"turning  basin");  between  the  vicinity  of  Rotary  Park  and 
the  Glen  Road  School.  The  last  arm  follow:  a  minor  stream 
for  a  short  distance,  and  for  the  rest,  a  right-of-way 
easement  for  safe  school  and  recreation  access  is  proposed 
over  presently  open  private  properties. 

The  Stream  Corridor  system  as  a  whole 

In  addition  to  interconnecting  the  various  Important 
school,  recreation,  residential,  civic  and  business  areas 
as  described  above,  the  streams -and-paths  of  Wilmington 
provide  a  unique  opportunity  for  active  recreation. 

Because  of  the  availability  and  relatively  low  cost  of  the 
generally  wet  or  marginal  lands  Involved,  continuous  paths, 
separated  from  the  hazards  of  street  traffic,  can  be  constructed 

-•{•or  alternatively,  a  new  High  School  and  a  converted  Intermediate 
School. 
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to  fulfill  a  variety  of  recreation  interests,  primarily 
walking,  bicycling,  fishing,  nature-studies  for  school 
classes,  general  enjoyment  of  natural  surroundings  and 
access  to  specific  recreation  and  school  points. 

Because  of  the  high  degree  of  amenity  that  such  a 
path  system  would  provide  for  bicycle  use,  the  stream 
corridor  system  can  also  be  thought  of  as  a  "bikeway”. 

Over  the  past  5  years  Federal  funds  have  been  made 
available  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  to  a  growing 
number  of  cities  and  towns,  large  and  small,  for  the 
acquisition  of  land  and  for  the  development  of  "bikeways", 
Wilmington  too,  should  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  help  effectuate  its  overall  s treams-and- 
paths  network. 

Lighting  should  be  provided  on  the  more  frequently 
used  paths  of  the  system.  Presumably  the  Inner  Ring  would 
experience  the  greatest  pedestrian  use.  However,  programs 
for  a  lighting  system  should  be  deferred  until  actual  use 
of  the  paths  can  be  ascertained. 

Pedestrian  safety  is  always  a  concern  on  parkland 
paths,  although  the  absence  of  any  real  policing  problem 
in  Wilmington  is  reassuring.  The  problem  ought  to  be 
insignificant  normally,  since  the  path  system  would  be  used 
primarily  by  day,  on  week-ends,  and  during  the  fair  seasons. 
If  policing  becomes  a  problem,  use  could  be  appropriately 
restricted  to  daylight  hours. 
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Lastly,  the  securing  of  sufficient  width  to  the  stream 
corridors  would  strengthen  open  space  qualities,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  recreational  enjoyment  of  the  outdoors,  but 
for  the  physical  and  social  benefit  of  adjoining  settled 
areas.  A  width  of  200  feet  or  greater  where  feasible  is 

v 

therefore  proposed. ~  (This  would  safeguard  the  streams  for 
public  health  objectives  as  well.) 

Acquisition  can  be  accomplished  in  two  ways:  by 
outright  purchase  of  fee  title  to  all  of  the  streams- 
and-paths  area,  or  by  a  combination  of  purchase  of  the 
right-of-way  for  the  path  alone,  purchase  of  development 
rights  over  the  stream  and  banks ,  and  purchase  of  scenic 
easements  over  adjoining  areas. 

E.  Implementation 

1.  Procedures  for  Reserving  and  Acquiring  Open  Space 

The  Open  Space  Plan  relies  largely  upon 
various  forms  of  acquisition  (described  in  the  following 
section) ,  but  the  Town  should  be  aware  of  all  other 
possible  tools  as  well. 

The  complete  range  of  procedures  available  for 
Wilmington  have  been  described  by  your  Consultant  - 


The  I960  Schools  and  Recreation  Report  recommended  a  width 
of  200-300  feet. 
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Procedures  to  reserve  Open  Space  and  the  degree  of  public  concern  in 


implementing  an  Open  Space  Plan  will  vary  for  each  of  the  areas  or  projects 
shown  on  the  Open  Space  Plan.  The  "tools"  available  are  in  ascending  order 
of  "interference"  with  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  private  owner  of 
property 

1.  Reliance  on  the  good  taste,  public  spirit  and  financial  ability  of  the 
private  property  owner  to  care  for  and  maintain  the  natural  features 
and  beauty  of  his  holdings  has  produced  and  maintained  much  of  that 

"character"  of  the  Town  which  is  so  highly  valued  by  the  residents.  So 
far  so  good! 

2.  Assistance  to  the  private  property  owner  in  one  or  another  of  several 
forms,  such  as: 

a.  Technical  advice  (as  provided  by  Agricultural  Extension,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  etc.)  and  related  "demonstrating  projects"; 

b.  Tax  and  Assessment  Policies.  Woodlands,  orchards,  estates  and 
farms  and  other  large  holdings  are  under  constant  pressure  from 
taxes  and  from  offers  ty  real  estate  developers.  Some  relief  from 
these  pressures  might  be  found  in  more  extensive  use  of  the 
procedures  for  "Classified  Forest  Land";  or,  if  the  General  Court 
acts  favorably  on  the  petition  of  your  consultant,  for  "Classified 
Open  Land."  These  procedures  would  defer  payment  of  some  part  of 
the  annual  property  tax  of  "Classified"  areas  until  a  timber  crop 
is  cut  or  land  is  taken  out  of  its  Classified  status  or  sold  for 
development.  Deferment  would  justify  better  forestry  practices  or 
encourage  the  continuance  of  open  uses  (like  golf  courses  or  farms) 
which  the  Town  Plan  shows  to  be  desirable  for  the  whole  community. 
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c.  A  variety  of  forms  of  subsidy  or  relief* 

3.  Voluntary  contractual  agreements  among  property  owners  to  limit  or 

restrict  the  uses  of  their  lands,  to  preserve  views,  or  to  allow  trails 
or  access  across  neighboring  properties  in  the  form  of  rights-of-way 
or  an  easement.  Neighbors  can  agree  among  themselves  and  bind  themselves 
and  their  successors  in  title  (for  a  period  of  years)  to  specified 
limitations  on  their  use  of  properties.  These  limitations  can  be  of  the 
same  kind  as  Scenic  Easements  or  Rights-in-Land,  and  are  often  as 
effective.  There  is,  however,  a  problem  of  enforcement  because  neighbors 
hesitate  to  make  enemies  of  signers  of  an  agreement  who  do  not  abide  by 
their  contract.  Once  the  terms  are  abrogated,  the  whole  setup  collapses. 

It  is  often  very  difficult  to  get  everyone  to  sign  up  in  the  beginning 
unless  there  is  a  serious  threat  to  be  countered  and  met. 

Private  agreements  are,  of  course,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Planning  Board  or  the  Town  Meeting  and  so  may  or  may  not  be  in  accordance 
with  a  long-range  Master  Plan. 

h»  Zoning  Provisions  under  the  Police  Power  in  the  interest  of  the  "public 
health,  safety,  convenience,  morals  and  general  welfare"  to  establish 
zoning  districts  for  flood  plains.  Watersheds,  "conservancy"  or  other 
"open  space"  purposes;  or  requiring  installation  and  maintenance  of  screen 
plantings,  or  review  of  site  plans  for  development,  or  architectural 
review  in  Historic  Districts,  etc.  Restrictions  imposed  on  use  or 
development  of  private  property  under  the  police  power  are  without  payment 
of  compensation.  The  Assessors  should  take  into  account  the  kind  or 
extent  of  zoning  restrictions  in  fixing  the  assessed  value  of  such  properties. 

Among  the  kinds  of  Zoning  Provisions  relating  to  "Open  Spaces"  the 
Town  should  consider: 
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a.  "W"  Watershed,  Conservancy  or  Flood  Plain  Districts  applicable  to 


ponds,  wetlands,  swamps,  and  areas  subject  to  periodic  flooding. 

Such  zoning  protects  sources  of  water  supply  and  the  safety  of  the 
public  against  the  dangers  of  floods  by  restrictions  against  building 
or  filling  of  wetlands  or  flood  plains.  Concord,  Dover,  Lincoln, 
Boxford,  Groton  and  Middleton  have  established  Conservancy  Districts 
and  Wayland  and  Harvard  have  Watershed  Districts  and  the  provisions 
have  been  approved  by  the  Attorney  General's  Office.  Tc  this  date 
there  has  been  no  court  test  of  their  validity. 

As  part  of  these  provisions,  or  in  relation  with  them, 
encroachments  on  watercourses  and  streams  or  interference  with  natural 
drainage  are  controlled. 

The  "Police  Power"  has  been  invoked  by  the  acts  of  the  General  Court 
for  protection  of  Inland  Wetlands, -  first  by  the  Hatch  Act  and  then  by 
the  Inland  Wetlands  Act  approved  in  July  1968  (Chap. 0  •  S eC  105  $,!.,)• 
This  latest  act  combines  restrictions  through  an  "Order"  to  be  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  with  a  precedure  for  appeal  and 
"taking"  of  rights-in-land  when  agreement  cannot  be  reached  concerning 
an  "order." 

b.  Large  Lot  Requirements — ranging  possibly  from  one  to  as  many  as 
five  or  ten  acres  in  different  parts  of  the  Town  according  to  the 
uses  of  the  land  and  the  character  of  the  neighborhood.  The  Sharon 
Court  case  involving  much  smaller  lots  has  cast  doubt  on  the  validity 
of  such  large  lot  requirements.  "Two  acre"  zoning  is  in  effect  in 
Boxford  and  Middleton. 

c.  Building  Area  of  Lot.  The  problem  of  lots  which  include  wet  or 

> 

steep  areas  can  be  met  by  requiring  that  at  least  one  half  the  area 
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of  any  lot  shall  be  "buildable."  Where  lot  sizes  are  smaller  than 
one  acre,  the  proportion  of  buildable  area  should  be  very  much 
greater  than  half.  This  requirement  for  new  lots  will  avoid  some  of 
the  problems  which  might  compel  the  Board  of  Health  to  refuse 
permission  for  a  septic  tank  and  leaching  field  on  inadequately 
drained  lots, 

d.  "Cluster"  or  "Village11  Zoning  to  maintain  the  same  over-all  density 
of  housing  development  in  a  large  area,  but  allow  the  grouping  of 
buildings  to  fit  the  topography  and  save  the  areas  left  open  in 
larger  pieces  for  use  in  common.  The  open  spaces  must  be  permanently 
protected  and  provision  made  for  their  maintenance.  This  type  of 
zoning  would  encourage  the  creation  of  new  "villages"  around  a  Common 
or  with  large  open  areas  surrounding  them,  and  thus  continue  the 

character  of  the  Town  as  established  by  earlier  settlements. 

Two  special  problems  in  relation  to  Cluster  Zoning  require 
attention: — How  to  assure  the  permanence  and  proper  maintenance  of 
the  areas  left  open,  and  How  to  handle  the  sewage  problem  of  a 
group  or  cluster  of  dwellings?  In  both  cases,  the  Town  may  be 
reluctant  to  assume  the  maintenance  and  operating  costs  even  if  the 
developer  donates  the  land  and  constructs  all  the  facilities.  In 
some  cluster  projects  these  problems  have  been  met  through  organi¬ 
zation  of  an  Association  or  "Cooperative"  of  all  owners  in  the  project 
with  power  to  assess  costs  on  the  members.  These  problems  illustrate 
the  need  for  great  care  in  the  wording  of  any  zoning  provisions  for 
Village  Development. 

Building  activity  has  been  widely  scattered  according 

to  where  land  might  become  available  or  on  the  initiative  of  a 
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particular  land  owner.  Scatter  has  the  merit  of  making  these  new 
buildings  and  subdivisions  less  noticeable  as  intrusions  on  the 
general  rural  character  of  the  Town,  but  requires  more  public  services 
of  road  plowing,  longer  bus  routes,  etc.,  and  imposes  difficulties  for 
fire  fighting  and  police  protection.  Cluster  Zoning,  combined  with 
encouragement  of  growth  in  some  areas  and  discouragement  in  other 
areas,  would  maximize  the  efficiency  of  public  services  and  minimize 
interference  with  Rural  Character. 

The  procedural  device  for  village  or  cluster  zoning  used  in  some 
recent  zoning  by-laws  is  called  "Planned  Unit  Development"  and  is  administered 
as  an  "Exception"  or  "Special  Permit"  for  projects  involving  a  large 
acreage  and  mixed  uses. 

e.  An  "0"  Zone — open  space  or  official  zone — has  been  adopted  in  Middleton, 
Dover,  Boxford  and  Groton  to  apply  to  publicly  owned  or  tax  exempt 
properties  within  the  Town.  This  form  of  zoning  avoids  placing  these 
areas  in  residential,  business  or  other  zoning  districts  for  uses  not 
intended  in  the  Master  Plan,  and  Dermits  special  procedures  to  be 
applied  on  all  projects  for  development  of  those  areas.  Thus,  a 
review  of  plans  for  change  of  use,  development,  or  any  proposed 
structures  could  be  required  before  action  is  taken.  The  public  would 
be  informed  and  an  opportunity  provided  for  pressures  to  be  brought 

for  changes  or  improvement  in  design  or  plans.  Other  zoning  proposals 
which  may  be  appropriate  for  consideration  include: 

f.  Agricultural  Zoning  has  been  tried  in  some  states  (notably  California) 
to  limit  certain  areas  of  rich  farm  land  to  farm  use — and  against 
residential  or  other  development.  Similarly,  Forest  and  Recreation 
Zoning  has  been  in  effect  in  Wisconsin  for  over  twenty-five  years. 
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Under  that  kind  of  zoning,  areas  in  the  "Cutover  Region",  where  soil 
is  very  poor,  have  been  restricted  against  year-round  residence  and 
set  aside  for  forest  and  recreational  uses.  This  limitation  was 
established  during  the  "Great  Depression"  because  of  the  prevalence 
of  welfare  and  relief  cases  and  the  extra  costs  of  road  maintenance, 
snow  plowing  and  school  buses  to  serve  widely  scattered  and  isolated 
dwellings. 


g.  Direct  Open  Space  Zoning  for  open  space  uses  such  as  agriculture, 
forestry,  watershed  protection,  recreation,  etc.,  has  been  proposed 
repeatedly  by  your  Consultant  and,  although  tried  for  a  short  period 
in  California,  not  yet  tested  in  the  Courts.  There  may  be  areas  of 

where  a  variety  of  open  uses  of  land  would  be  appropriate — 
with  "development"  prohibited,  and  where  some  such  form  of  zoning  might 
be  initiated. 

h.  Historic  Districts  are  authorized  under  Chapter  I4OC  of  the  General 
Laws  in  a  form  somewhat  similar  to  zoning.  In  such  districts  the 
external  appearances  of  buildings  cannot  be  changed  until  and  unless 
a  Certificate  of  Appropriat  eness  is  issued  by  an  Historic  District 
Commission. 


In  general  it  should  be  observed  that  Zoning  for  continuance  of 
"rural"  character  is  not  yet  fully  or  generally  recognized  as  an  appropriate 
use  of  the  police  power,  nor  is  zoning  ever  an  assurance  of  permanent 
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limitation  on  the  use  and  development  of  property.  In  this  situa-tion 
"Conservation  Easements"  or  rights-in-land  can  be  particularly  useful 
to  back  up  restrictions  included  in  Zoning  Regulations. 

5»  Acquisition  of  rights-in-land,  conservation  easements  or  restrictions 

to  provide  for  ownership  by  public  agencies  or  private  trusts  of 

particular  attributes  of  the  land,  but  leaving  the  basic  title,  privacy 

and  responsibility  for  maintenance  and  taxes  in  the  private  owner  of  the 

> strength ened  by  Cha|?.666of  1969 » 

property.  Chapter  259  of  the  Acts  of  1961  gives  to  Conservation 

Commissions  the  authority  to  acquire  such  easements  and  restrictions. 

Under  this  authority  the  Conservation  Commission  might  acquire  by 
gift  or  purchase  an  easement  against  building  or  to  prevent  tree 
cutting  or  to  preserve  a  view  across  a  property — but  not  the  right  of 
the  general  public  to  enter  and  use  the  land  for  other  purposes. 

Little  is  known  now  as  to  the  cost  of  such  easements  or  "rights-in- 
land,"  but  it  is  believed  that  many  owners  of  undeveloped  land  may  be 
willing  to  donate  particular  rights,  easements  or  restrictions  because 
the  purpose  coincides  with  their  own  interest  and  intent  for  the  future 
of  their  holdings. 

Little  is  also  known  now  as  to  the  effect  of  such  donations  of 
rights-in-land  or  "less  than  fee  title"  on  assessments.  In  some  cases 
the  existence  of  the  restriction  or  easement  might  actually  increase 
the  "fair  market  value"  of  the  property  because  of  assurance  that  a 
distant  view  or  fine  grove  of  trees  will  remain.  In  other  cases  a 
"speculative"  value  for  future  development  will  be  foregone  and  may 
reduce  the  appropriate  assessment,  therefore,  the  Tax  Return.  Again, 
if  rights  in  land  are  largely  confined  to  swamps  and  steep  hillsides, 
which  have  little  or  no  speculative  development  values,  the  loss  of 
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taxes  would  be  insignificant, 

Rights-in-land,  easements  or  restrictions  would  be  appropriate  for 
continuance  of  the  ’’rural"  character  of  Harvard  in  many  areas  and  in 
many  ways.  The  device  of  transferring  to  a  public  or  semi-public  agency 
of  a  single  right  from  the  bundle  of  rights  which  make  up  fee  title  can 
be  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  situations.  For  example,  if  the  owner  or 
owners  of  an  extensive  swamp  should  give  to  the  Conservation  Commission 
their  "right"  to  fill  or  drain  the  swamp  or  to  build  any  structure  in  the 
swamp,  that  would  save  the  value  of  the  wetland  for  conservation  purposes 
without  interfering  with  the  owner’s  privacy.  Or,  if  a  public  reservation 
is  established  at  the  top  of  a  hill  with  a  fine  view,  the  permanence  of 
that  view  might  be  assured  by  an  easement  over  the  hillside  to  limit  the 
height  of  buildings  to  below  the  view-line  and  to  permit  the  public  agency 
responsible  for  the  reservation  to  cut  or  top  trees  which  grew  up  to 
interfere  with  the  view. 

A  second  kind  of  " right-in-land ’’  or  easement  is  the  familiar  right- 
of-way  over  private  land  for  access  to  properties  lying  beyond.  This 
kind  of  easement  would  make  possible  or  assure  continuance  of  bridle  or 
hiking  trails. 

6.  Public  Acquisition  and  Ownership  is  considered  the  surest  way  to  safeguard 
open  uses  of  land  (but  even  after  an  area  is  acquired,  vigilance  by  the 
citizens  is  required  to  prevent  misuse). 

The  Town  has  authority  to  acquire  properties  for  a  variety  of  "public 
purposes,"  such  as  parks,  parkways,  playgrounds  and  playfields,  town 
forest,  dumps,  water  supply  protection  and  conservation  areas.  Thus, 
Conservation  Commissions  in  Massachusetts  can  acquire  fee-title  to  land 
for  conservation  by  gift  or  purchase  (but  not  by  eminent  domain),  or 
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"rights-in-land" — an  easement  against  building  or  filling  or  other 
specified  right.  Several  towns  have  appropriated  funds  for  negotiation 
of  options  and  later  for  purchase  of  tracts  of  land  under  authority  of 
the  Conservation  Act  (Chapter  UO,  General  Laws).  The  Commonwealth  is  in 
a  position  to  reimburse  towns  for  up  to  one  half  of  the  cost  of  land 
acquisitions,  and  under  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1965  grants  of  50$  of  the 
cost  are  available  from  the  Federal  Government  for  local  projects.  In 
addition  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Program  of  the  Interior  Department  is 
operating  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  from  which  grants  of  50^ 
of  land  costs  can  be  made.  That  makes  150$  of  the  Costs l  -  but,  of 
course,  the  various  government  agencies  have  arrangements  to  avoid  paying 
more  than  the  three-quarters  of  the  costs. 

Private  Trusts  and  Trustees  provide  an  alternative  to  outright  public 
ownership  for  preservation  of  open  spaces. 

Such  Trusts  are  dependent  on  gifts  and  purchase 
arrangements  and  cannot  exercise  eminent  domain,  -  but  in  some  cases  can 
attract  gifts  which  would  not  be  available  to  public  agencies.  They  can 
also  be  used  to  assure  observance  of  the  purposes  and  restrictions 
established  by  donors  of  property  by  passing  title  to  the  Town  through 
a  Private  Trust  with  reversionary  clauses  to  the  private  trust  if  the  terms 
of  the  gift  are  violated. 

Of  course,  if  the  public  enjoys  access  to  and  use  of  these  areas, 
the  Town  is  deprived  of  the  taxes  from  these  properties.  If  the  areas 
acquired  for  public  purposes  are  mostly  wetlands  or  subject  to  flooding 
or  so  steep  as  to  be  expensive  to  develop,  the  assessed  values  may  be  so 
low  that  the  loss  of  taxes  is  not  significant.  Whatever  the  cost,  the 
acquisition  and  maintenance  of  appropriate  public  open  spaces  would 
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definitely  contribute  to  the  liveability  and  attractiveness  of  the  Town, 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  property  values. 

7.  Combinations  of  all  these  methods  are  often  desirable  to  maintain  open 

spaces  as  a  major  element  in  the  organization  and  character  of  a  town — and 
in  a  variety  of  forms.  One  method  may  lead  to  another  or  be  backed  up  by 
another.  By  using  different  methods  or  combinations,  it  is  conceivable 
that  much  of  the  open — unbuilt-lands  of  Wilmington  might  be  continued  in 
open  space  for  the  "receptive"  and  "exertive"  recreational  use  by  the 
citizens . 

Each  method  has  its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  its  advantages  and 
drawbacks • 
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E .  Implementation 


2 •  Extent  and  Cost  of  Acquisition  and  Development 

The  proposed  recreation  and  conservation  areas  involved 
in  the  Open  Space  Plan  total  34^4  acres. 

Proposed  Eventual  Area 

a.  Pull  ownership  (fee  title),  by  Town: 

b.  Pull  ownership  (fee  title),  by  ether 

public  agencies:* 

c.  Partial  Town  ownership  (easements  and  other 

rights -in-land ) : 

d.  Other  lands  (wetlands)  preserved  by  flood 

plain  zoning,  wetland  "orders”,  or 

conservancy  regulations: 

e.  Semi-public  open  space: 

f.  Private  open  space  (golf  course): 

Total  . 

Of  the  proposed  eventual  total  area  in  full  town 
ownership  829  acres  are  held  in  some  form  of  town  title 
today,  leaving  a  total  of  6llp  acres  to  be  acquired.  With  an 
additional  area  of  376  acres  of  private  land  that  would  be 
acquired  by  the  Ipswich  River  Watershed  Commission  for 
impoundment  reservoirs,  and  the  28  acre  Silver  Lake  already 
owned  by  the  Commonwealth,  there  would  be  a  total  of  1847 
acres  in  public  ownership.  All  easements  and  other  rights  - 
in-land  are  proposed;  none  exist  today.  The  1400  acres  of 

*  by  Ipswich  River  Watershed  Commission,  of  two  impoundment 
reservoirs,  with  deed  restrictions  and  agreements  ensuring 
Town  rights  of  use,  or  other  arrangements  negotiated  by 
Town  with  Commission. 
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wetlands  preserved  are  other  than  those  acquired  by  the 
public  under  various  project  components  of  the  Plan, 

(There  are  approximately  2i+  00  acres  of  wetlands  altogether 
in  Wilmington. ) 

A  large  part  of  the  total  costs  of  acquisition  and 
development  of  open  space  public,  semi-public,  and  private 
could  be  paid  for  with  the  assistance  of  Federal  and  State 
grants  and  other  measures.  The  partial  relocation  of  the 
golf  course  might  be  compensated  for  by  payment  for  that 
part  of  the  course  which  would  be  flooded  by  the  proposed 
Maple  Meadow  Brook  impoundment  reservoir. 

Other  semi-public  (Camp  4 0  Acres)  and  private  (AVCO 
recreation  grounds.  Rotary  Park)  open  space  would  continue 
in  their  present  respective  ownerships.  The  owners  may 
wish  to  provide  a  safeguard  for  the  continuance  of  these 
open  spaces  by  voluntarily  giving  easements  to  the  Town. 

Cost  of  Development 

The  wealth  of  programs  that  exist  today  under  Federal 
and  State  sponsorship  for  assistance  to  local  governments 
in  the  provision  of  open  space  and  open  space  use  furnish 
opportunities  for  development  as  well  as  for  acquisition 
of  land  and  water  areas .  The  Town  should  be  encouraged 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  existing  programs  for 
maximum  development  of  its  Open  Space  Plan  within  the 
minimum  time  span  possible. 
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E.  3.  Recommended  Flood  Plain  or  "Conservancy"  Zoning 

The  State  Zoning  Enabling  Act  (Chapter  lj_OC )  authorizes 
cities  and  Towns  to  establish  flood  plain  zones  to  protect 
areas  subject  to  flooding  against  development  with  houses, 

A  long  list  of  Towns  in  the  Commonwealth  have  taken 
advantage  of  these  provisions,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
Wilmington  should  place  its  wetlands  in  a  Flood  Plain  or 
Conservancy  District. 

E.  1}.,  State  and  Federal  Assistance 

By  and  large,  Wilmington  has  so  far  not  taken  advantage 
of  the  impressive  financial  assistance  programs  available  at 
the  State  and  Federal  levels.  The  majority  of  the  assistance 
programs  furnish  grants  or  reimbursements  of  50/j  or  more  of 
project  costs. 

The  assistance  programs  which  were  current  and  adequately 
funded  by  Congress  and  the  General  Court  at  the  beginning  of 
1969  will  not  necessarily  be  so  at  a  later  date.  In  1970, 
following  approval  of  the  Open  Space  Plan,  the  administering 
Town  boards  will  have  to  ascertain  current  government  policies 
and  priorities,  and  the  availability  of  funds.  In  order  to 
select  suitable  programs  for  which  to  apply. 

The  following  selected  list  of  assistance  programs  may 
by  that  time  be  unsuitable.  However,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
general  introduction  to  such  programs,  the  examples  given 
should  illustrate  the  types  of  assistance  that  can  be  obtained. 
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Federal  and  Federal-State  Programs 

-SJ. 

Federal  Program:  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 

Administering  Federal  Agency:  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 

State  Agency:  Department  of  National  Resources, 
Division  of  Conservation  Services, 

Grants  for  planning,  acquisition,  and  development  of  public 
outdoor  recreation  areas  and  facilities,  with  a 
preference  for  projects  furnishing  a  broad  range  of 
outdoor  recreation  uses  and  experiences.  Development 
should  benefit  the  general  public. 

Possible  Application  in  Wilmington:  campgrounds,  picnicking 
sites,  swimming  beaches,  urban  playgrounds  and  ball- 
fields,  golf  courses,  tennis  courts,  hiking  trails, 
swimming  pools,  bicycling  paths,  the  development  of 
water  impoundments,  beautification  and  landscaping 
projects,  and  protection  of  unique  natural  areas. 
’’Streams -and-paths M  would  be  one  possible  application. 

Extent:  $0%  of  total  allowable  project  costs  on  a  matching 

basis . 

Federal  Program:  Neighborhood  Facilities  Grants 

Administering  Federal  Agency:  Dept,  of  H.U.D.,  Office  of 

Urban  Neighborhood  Services 

State  Agency:  Dept,  of  Community  Affairs 

Grants  for  neighborhood  or  community  centers,  youth  centers, 
health  stations,  and  other  public  buildings  and  areas 

*  See  also  Massachusetts  Conservation  Self-Help  Program,  page  2.49. 
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which  provide  recreation,  health,  or  similar  social 
services.  Priority  is  given  projects  that  will 
primarily  benefit  low-income  families  or  otherwise 
further  community  action  program  objectives. 

Possible  Application  in  Wilmington:  Community  and  youth 
centers  in  "Town  Center." 

Extent:  Up  to  2/3  of  project  costs,  or  3/Lj.  of  project  costs 

in  redevelopment  project  areas. 

Federal  Program:  Open  Space  Land  G-rants 

Administering  Federal  Agency:  Dept  of  H.U.D.,  Land  and 

Facilities  Development  Administration 

State  Agency:  Dept,  of  Community  Affairs 

Grants  for  acquisition  and  development  of  land  in  urban  areas, 
suitable  for  permanent  open  space  public  use,  including 
land  use  for  park,  recreation,  conservation,  scenic  and 
historic  purposes. 

Possible  Application  in  Wilmington:  organized  recreation  areas, 
"neighborhood  greens",  civic  parks,  Middlesex  Canal 
restoration. 

Extent:  Up  to  %0%  matching  grants  for  open  space  land 

acquisition  and  clearance,  historic  preservation  and 
restoration,  and  open  space  use  and  beautification 
programs;  also  90/o  demonstration  grants  for  projects 
of  special  value. 
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Federal  Program:  Public  Facilities  Land  Advance  Grants 


Administering  Federal  Agency:  Dept,  of  H.U.D.,  Land  and 

Facilities  Development  Administration 

State  Agency:  Dept,  of  Community  Affairs 

Grants  to  local  public  bodies  and  agencies  for  public  works  or 
facilities  which  are  planned  for  future  construction, 
and  for  outdoor  recreation  areas. 

Credits  are  also  advanced  by  the  same  agency  in  financing 
the  project. 

Possible  Application  in  Wilmington:  acquisition  of  land  for 
new  school  sites,  community  and  youth  centers,  and 
for  organized  recreation  areas,  including  facilities 
with  spectator  stands  and  possibly  such  as  the 
proposed  "fair  grounds.” 

Extent:  up  to  the  equivalent  of  interest  charges  on  a  loan  or 
other  financial  obligation  incurred  to  finance  the 
acquisition,  for  five  years,  or  until  construction  is 
started,  whichever  is  less. 

Federal  Program:  Small  Watershed  Project  Program-also  called: 

Water  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Program 

Administering  Federal  Agency:  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Soil 

Conservation  Service 

State  Agency:  Dept,  of  Natural  Resources, 

Water  Resources  Commission 

Grants  and  technical  assistance  to  water-shed  project  sponsors 
to  protect,  manage,  improve,  and  develop  watershed  land 
and  water  resources,  including  recreation,  fish  and 
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wildlife  resources.  Measures  include  land  acquisition 
and  access  rights,  installation  of  minimum  basic 
facilities  for  public  recreation  such  as  boat  docks, 
picnic  tables  and  fireplaces,  sanitary  facilities, 
public  water  supply,  power  facilities,  roads  arid 
trails,  parking  lots  and  other  similar  or  related 
facilities  needed  for  public  health  and  safety  and 
for  access  to  and  use  of  the  recreation  area,  as  well 
as  for  specific  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  improvements. 

Possible  Application  in  Wilmington:  two  proposed  impoundment 
reservoirs  and  their  shore  areas,  wildlife  preserve, 
stream  and  wetland  maintenance,  reforestation,  gravel 
extraction  area  amelioration,  recreation  area 
development,  fishing  access  provision. 

Extent:  50/<>  of  costs  of  public  recreation,  fish,  and  wildlife 

measures;  remainder  to  be  borne  by  watershed  sponsors. 

Federal  Program:  Urban  Beautification  and  Improvement 

Administering  Federal  Agency:  Dept,  of  H.U.D.,  Land  and 

Facilities  Development  Administration 

State  Agency:  Dept,  of  Community  Affairs 

Grants  to  help  beautify  publicly-owned  or  controlled  land  and 
open  spaces  for  advancement  of  over-all  beautification 
programs,  intended  for  park  development,  upgrading  and 
improvement  of  public  areas,  and  street  improvements. 

Possible  Application  in  Wilmington:  street  improvement  program 
for  Town  Center,  landscape  buffers  between  residential 
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areas  and  industrial  and  transportation  facilities, 
and  other  environmental  Improvement  measures. 
"Demonstrationn-type  beautification  program  possible. 

Extent:  up  to  5>0;<?  of  the  amount  by  which  the  cost  of 

approved  urban  beautification  and  Improvement 
activities  carried  on  by  the  applicant  during  a 
fiscal  year  exceeds  the  usual  expenditures  for 
comparable  activities. 

However,  grants  up  to  90%'  of  the  cost  of  activities 
may  be  approved  for  qualified  demonstration  projects. 
Demonstration  projects  must  contribute  significantly 
to  the  development  and  demonstration  of  new  and 
improved  methods  and  materials  for  use  in  urban 
beautification  and  improvement  activities,  and  have 
broad  applicability  to  guide  beautification  programs 
in  other  communities. 
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State  Program:  Massachusetts  Conservation  "Self-Help M 

Program  ( 19^>Q ) 

Administering  State  Agency:  Dept,  of  Natural  Resources, 

Division  of  Conservation  Services 

Administering  local  Agency:  Conservation  Commission 

Grants  for  the  acquisition  of  land  in  a  natural  state  for 
conservation  purposes,  and  in  some  cases,  for 

% 

recreation  planning  and  design.  Certain  recreation 
facilities  are  permitted  on  land  acquired  under  this 
program,  but  generally  areas  so  acquired  are  to  be 
preserved  in  their  natural  state  so  far  as  possible. 

Application  in  Wilmington:  continuation  of  efforts  of  the 
Wilmington  Conservation  Commission  to  acquire  lands 
under  this  program,  for  general  conservation  of 
streams  and  streamsides,  associated  wetlands,  and 
other  natural  areas. 

Extent:  Reimbursement  of  up  to  of  town's  net  cost  of 

approved  land  acquisitions,  and  in  some  cases, 
recreation  planning  and  design.  Reimbursement  of 
half  the  unreimbursed  share  follox^ing  receipt  of 
50/o  Federal  assistance,  that  is,  possibly  a  reduction 
in  net  cost  to  the  town  to  2$%  of  total  purchase  price. 
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E .  5«  Staging 

It  is  proposed  that  implementation  of  the  Open  Space 
Plan  be  carried  out  in  three  stages: 

Stage  1:  Immediate  action 
Time:  1-2  years 

Stage  2:  Main  action 

Time:  to  1976 

Stage  3:  Subsequent  action 
Time:  to  1980 

The  completion  of  the  first  and  second  Stages, 
providing  the  Plan  is  adopted  by  the  Town  by  1970,  would 
achieve  for  Wilmington  a  large  measure  of  the  open  space 
objectives  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  Report  in 
time  for  the  observance  of  the  U.3.  Bicentennial  year  in 
1976.  The  importance  of  the  first  and  second  Stages  can 
be  further  gauged  by  the  fact  that  by  1976,  2/3  of  the 
ultimate  projected  town  population  of  approximately  35*000 
should  have  been  reached. 
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Ta*ble  7 t  Proposed  Recreational  Open  Spaoe  in  Public  and  Semi— Public  Ownership 
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AN  OPEN  SPACE  ACTION  PROGRAM 


FOR  WILMINGTON 

1.  A  concerted  campaign  for  gifts  ot  land  or  of  easements;  and,  where  gifts  are  not 
forthcoming  for  the  negotiation  of  options  to  purchase  either  fee  title  or  easements; 

2.  Establishment  by  the  Town  Meeting  of  a  Revolving  Fund  for  options  and/or  purchases, 
reimbursable  when  purchases  are  consummated  or  State-Federal  Grants  received. 

3.  Assignment  by  Town  Meeting  of  “Town-Owned”  parcels  in  open  space  projects  to 

Conservation  Commission,  Water  Commissioners,  School  Board  or  other  appropriate 
agency; 

4.  Inauguration  of  procedure  to  clear  tax-title  properties”  to  degree  appropriate  for 
further  assignment  by  the  Town  Meeting  to  appropriate  agencies. 

5.  Authorization  and  Appropriation  by  the  Town  Meeting  of  funds  for  acquisition  of  lands 
and/or  rights  in  land,  with  early  action  for: 

a.  Completion  of  Hathaway  Acres-Martins  Brook  Project; 

b.  Consolidation  of  properties  in  the  Central  Valley  Project,  with  lands  now  assigned 
to  Conservation  Commission  and  Town-Owned  and  Tax-Title  properties; 

c.  Similar  consolidation  of  properties  in  Upper  Mill  Brook  and  Upper  Lubbers  Brook 
Valleys; 

d.  Completion  of  Silver  Lake  Project;  and 

e.  Additions  to  School  Sites  for  recreation  -  particularly  at 

1)  High  School,  2)  North  Intermediate,  3)  Woburn,  etc.  and  new  sites  for  1)  South 
Intermediate,  2)  Taylor’s  Pond  Elementary  and  on  3)  Salem  Street,  etc. 

6.  Opening  Negotiations  with  Ipswich  River  Commission  and  neighboring  towns  con¬ 
cerning  projects  in  which  they  are  involved; 

7.  Approval  by  the  Town  Meeting  of  provisions  in  the  Zoning  By-Law  for  a  Flood  Plain 
District  and  for  application  to  areas  subject  to  flooding  along  principal  streams,  and 

8.  Extension  of  Flood  Plain  (or  Conservancy)  Zoning  to  additional  wetland  areas  as  reliable 
data  becomes  available  on  levels  and  boundaries  of  areas  subject  to  perennial  floods. 

9.  Clarification  and  simplification  of  jurisdiction  and  responsibilities  of  Town  agen¬ 
cies  -  such  as  Park  and  Recreation  Commission,  Conservation  Commission,  Water 
Commissioners,  etc.  for  care,  protection,  maintenance  and  development  of  Open  Space 
Properties. 

10.  Authority  to  designated  agencies  to  formulate  and  issue  “rules  and  regulations” 
governing  uses  of  open  spaces  assigned  to  their  care. 

This  listing  of  recommended  immediate  actions  is  not,  of  course,  exclusive,  and  should  not 
inhibit  or  delay  consideration  of  other  possibilities  of  timing  or  financing  any  or  all  of  the  Open 
Space  proposals.  Your  Consultant  has  pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  the  most  economical 
procedure  to  carry  out  the  Open  Space  Plan  would  probably  be  to  acquire  all  the  needed  lands 
and  right s-in-land  now  in  a  single  “package.”  The  value  of  those  lands  is  sure  to  increase  as  the 
pressures  of  Metropolitan  Development  continue  to  grow;  and  State  and  Federal  assistance 
appears  to  be  assured  up  to  75  percent  of  the  costs. 
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APPENDIX 


WILMINGTON  CONSERVATION  COMMISSION 
TOWN  HALL 

WILMINGTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Name  _ _ _  Location - - tj 

Person  interviewed  or  reporting  Street  Area  Key  No 

The  Wilmington  Conservation  Commission  was  established  by  a  vote  of  the  townspeople  at  a  town  meeting  on  Ma  h 
14,  1964,  to: 

1.  Coordinate,  recommend,  and  on  occasion  conduct  Conservation  Programs  in  Forestry,  Recreation,  Fish,  Wildly 
Soil,  Water  and  Conservation  Education; 

2.  Accept  gifts  of  land,  funds,  and  other  property  in  the  name  of  the  town,  with  the  approval  of  the  boarof 
selectmen,  and  to  manage  and  control  such  acquisitions; 

3.  Use  money  appropriated  by  the  town  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  wherever  possible  be  partially  reimbund 
from  the  State  and/or  Federal  Government,  if  approved  by  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Natural  Resour  s 
and 

4.  Acquire  development  rights,  easements,  covenants,  or  other  contractual  rights  to  land,  in  order  to  conserve  it di 
limit  its  future  use. 


In  discharging  its  responsibilities  for  developing  natural  resources  and  preserving  open  spaces  within  thecommuny 
the  conservation  commission  requests  your  help  in  providing  information  to  guide  their  activities.  Wilminc)r 
residents  can  strongly  influence  the  commission  by  completing  and  returning  this  brief  questionnaire. 


Yes 

No 

No  Opinion 

'  1.  Sledding  Slopes 

m  9 

(*.)% 

(  ) 

7  m.  Toboggan  Slopes 

(?o\o 

US}  3 

(  ) 

^  n.  Skating  Rinks 

(8/W 

Uol* 

(  ) 

^  o.  Conservation  education  in  the  schools 

(ML  7 

(5*ir 

(  ) 

2.  In  order  to  retain  the  rural  charm  of  our  community  should  we: 
Yes  No 


TST6>  Xj 0 

US  9.o 

ITJ  A_L 


Provide  carefully  selected  "Greenbelt"  (open  space)  areas? 

Retain  and  add  to  our  tree  belts  along  our  town  streets? 
Control  air  and  water  pollution? 


Place  controls  on  architectural  styles  of: 


Yes 

No 

3&S 

sst 

1<LJ> 

MS 

je.3 

nr 

AS 

ns 

AS 

173 

iS%c 

3.  Would 

you  fav 

New  Homes 

Public  Buildings 

Business  Structures  and  Signs 

License  and  control  billboards? 

Enforce  litter,  auto  wreck,  junk  disposal  penalties? 

Require  that  power  and  telephone  lines  be  placed  underground 
in  newly  developing  areas? 

i  immediate  purchase  program  of  selected  land  to  provide  the 
the  town  will  need  for  the  next  25  years  for  open  space  use? 

Yes  No  /?•  9 


4.  How  much  open  space  for  conservation  and  outdoor  recreation  should  be  in  town 
ownership  and  what  part  of  the  tax  dollar  per  capita  should  be  spent  for 
maintenance: 


^  ' 


(3ty  JAs  much  as  possible 
(£7  One  acre  per  25  population 
W7 One  acre  per  50  population 
Ifi3-!p One  acre  per  100  population 
3.V  None 


(//•^One  cent  per  capita 
mt  ive  cents  per  capita 
(/7.)?Ten  cents  per  capita 
(.^^Fifteen  cents  per  capita 
(ZtT More  per  capita 

,  d? 


12 

13 

14 

15 


16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


25 


26 

27 
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5.  As  town  population  and  residential  construction  increases,  town  services  and  taxes 
increase.  Would  you  favor  town  acquisition  of  land  to  limit  the  total  population? 


Yps  £ 7«  6  No  '* 


28 


6.  Funds  of  50%  to  75%  are  available  to  the  town  through  State  and  Federal  programs 
for  the  acquisition  and  potential  development  of  open  space  land,  provided  such 
areas  are  open  to  all  citizens  of  the  state.  Would  you  prefer: 


Yes 

No 

ALS 

We  acquire  land  on  this  basis? 

3L4 

31.3 

We  pay  100%  so  that  land  may  be  restricted  in  its  use  to 
townspeople  only? 

7.  Would  you  be  wi 

Iling  to  serve  the  town  in  any  way? 

29 

30 


No  <3J.  £(  Y es  */3.  3  How? 


Address 


Phone 


Your  additional  comments  at  the  bottom  of  this  sheet  will  be  welcome. 


31 

32 

33 


0 

* 
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E.  UTILITIES 


\t  Water  Supply 


The  Water  Resources  in  the  Wilmington  area  have  been  the  subject 
of  intensive  study  by  numerous  responsible  agencies  over  the  years, 
with  special  attention  to  the  problems  of  the  Ipswich  River  Watershed 
from  which  many  down-stream  municipalities  draw  their  water  supply. 

These  studies  include: 

1.  A  Plan  for  "Proposed  Improvements  to  Water  System  -  Wilmington" 
by  Whitman  and  Howard  1955  -  up-dated  progressively  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  years.  This  plan  proposed  four  Phases  of  Construction 
including  Wellfields,  Wells,  Pumping  Stations,  Connecting 
Arterial  Mains,  Storage  Tank,  and  Service  Lines.  It  has  been 
followed  and  used  (with  appropriate  modifications)  for  the 
development  of  the  Water  Supply  System  which  now  serves  the  Town. 

2.  In  1953-55  the  Department  of  Public  Works  made  a  "study  of  the 
Ipswich  River  . •  to  determine  improvements  . • •  for  the  purpose 
of  draining  the  swamp  areas  in  ...  Wilmington."  The  1955  Report 
(House  2391)  reviewed  possible  Channel  improvements  on  Maple 
Meadow  and  Lubbers  Brook,  and  downstream  to  Washington  Street  in 
Reading.  The  later  U.S.G.S.  Paper  (item  5  below)  concludes  that 
the  "measures  proposed  ...  to  drain  swampland  in  Wilmington"  etc. 
will  "prolong  and  intensify  drought  conditions  with  respect  to 
water  supply." 

3.  A  Report  of  the  Water  Resources  Commission  of  the  State  "Relative 
to  the  Public  Water  Supply  Resources  of  the  Ipswich  River"  - 
House  UlOO  -  January  19&5. 

The  consulting  en¬ 
gineers  concluded  that  the  most  logical  source  for  the  additional 
water  is  from  the  Concord  River  through  the  old  Middlesex  Canal.  The 
entire  basin  would  require  additional  storage  capacity,  which  might 
be  provided  through  widespread  development  of  new  storage  sites  to¬ 
gether  with  improvement  of  existing  reservoirs.  House  4100  contains 
an  inventory  of  possible  storage  sites  in  the  Ipswich  River  Basin 
which  were  investigated  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  , 


Three  of  the  reservoirs  or  storage  sites  which  lie  in 
Wilmington  were  proposed  for  inclusion  in  a  Metropolitan  Park 
Reservation  in  the  M.A.P.C.  Open  Space  Plan  of  1968,  and  those 
on  Upper  Maple  Meadow  Brook  and  Lubbers  Brook  are  shown  on  the 
Open  Space  Plan  and  General  Plan  in  this  Part  II . 

As  a  result  of  this  report,  enabling  legislation  creating 
the  Ipswich  River  Watershed  District  was  drafted  and  enacted  as 
Chapter  682  of  the  Acts  of  1966. 

U.  The  Reports  of  the  Ipswich  River  Watershed  Commission  (1968 

House  li591  and  July  1969)  contain  further  studies  by  Consultants 
of  Storage  Reservoirs  based  on  aerial  mapping,  and  identify  four 
sites  -  all  below  Wilmington  -  for  development. 
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“Geology  and  Ground -Water  Conditions  in  the  Wilmington-Reading 

Area  -  Massachusetts1*  is  a  U.S.  Geological  Surrey  Water  Supply 

Paper  (no.  I69U)  issued  in  1968.  It  is  the  authoritative 
record  of  the  possibilities  for  water  supply  from  ground-water 
sources  for  Wilmington  with  analysis  of  the  problems  involved 
in  their  development  and  utilization. 

6.  “The  Inventory  of  Water  and  Sewer  Facilities**  prepared  for  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  by  Camp,  Dresser  &  McKee  in 
1967  contains  a  town  by  town  analysis  of  the  service  areas, 
sources  of  supply,  yields,  treatment,  population  and  consumption 
of  water.  This  report  was  followed  by:- 

7.  A  Report  on  "Projected  Needs  -  Water  and  Sewer  Facilities**,  - 
also  for  the  M.A.P.C.,  which  was  dated  1969  but  not  available 
until  1970.  It  calls  attention  to  the  projected  “Salem  Street 
Wellfield"  and  recommends  "a  new  well  near  the  existing 
Chestnut  Street  Well." 


Wilmington  Water  Supply 

From  these  reports  and  particularly  the  last  two,  the 
present  and  projected  Water  Supply  for  Wilmington  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 


From  the  MAPC  Projected  Needs  Report: 

Wilmington,  located  16  miles  north  of  Boston,  is  a  Town  of  17.1  square 
miles  of  land  with  a  population  of  16,600  persons.  The  MAPC  projected 
population  for  1975  is  23,000  persons  and  by  1990  is  expected  to  be  be¬ 
tween  25,200  and  27,000  persons.  Based  on  present  zoning  regulations 
and  land  availability,  the  Town  is  capable  of  accommodating  the  pro¬ 
jected  populations  provided  marginal  land  is  used  together  with  all  the 
prime  developable  land.  The  present  gross  density  in  the  Town  is  approx¬ 
imately  970  persons  per  sq  mile  (ppsm)  and  by  1975  is  expected  to  be  1,400 
ppsm.  Due  to  the  large  amount  of  swampland  and  land  reserved  for  public 
use,  the  Town  is  expected  to  approach  the  saturation  population  by  1990, 
at  which  time  the  gross  density  will  be  between  1,480  and  1,580  ppsm. 


Wilmington  draws  its  entire  water  supply  from  ground-water  sources 
in  the  form  of  two  tubular  well  fields  and  five  gravel  packed  wells: 

The  Brown’s  Crossing  Well  Field,  Barrons  Field  Well  Field,  the  Chestnut 
Street  Well,  Town  Park  Well,  Shawsheen  Avenue  Well,  Aldrich  Road  Well 
and  Butter *s  Row  Well.  The  qualities  of  the  water  from  analysis  of 

water  samples  taken  by  the  Division  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  Massa- 
sults^in  I966rtment  °f  Public  Health  showed  the  following  re- 
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WATER  QUALITY: 


Milligrams  per  liter 


Color 
PH 

Alkalinity- 

Hardness 

Iron 

Manganese 
Ammonia  -  N 
Nitrates  -  N 
Chlorides 


Tubular  Hells  New  Tubular  Wells 
(Brown's  Crossing)  (Barrows) 


Jo 

6.1 

2U.0 

57 

1.3 

0.61* 

0.5 

U3.0 


3 

6.2 

36.0 

102 

0.02 

0.01 

3.5 

5i.o 


New  Gravel 
packed  Well 
(Chestnut  St„P.So) 
9 

6.1 

2iu0 

108 

0.05 

0.03 

0.2 

67.0 


No  filtration  or  other  treatment  is  provided. 

The  "Safe  Yield11  limits  and  the  1967  total  maximum  gallons  per 
day  pumped  in  Wilmington  were: 


Table  It  Well-fields  Presently  in  Use 

safe -yield  maximum  gallons 

gallons  per  day  pumped  per  day,  1967  (max,  year) 


Brown's  Crossing 

1,500,000 

Barrows 

500,000 

Chestnut  Street 

1,000,000 

Town  Park  (emergency  use) 

500,000 

Total 

Butters  Row 

1,000,000 

Aldrich  Road 

500,000 

Shawsheen  Avenue 

700,000 

Totals 

5,700,000 

!i,3U8,5oo 

Because  of  the  narrow  margin  between  withdrawals  and  safe- 
yield  during  past  periods  of  high  use,  the  Water  Department 
will  construct  an  additional  pumping  station  on  well-field 
land  south  of  Salem  Street,  which  will  raise  the  total  safe- 
yield  by  1.0  million  g.p.d.  to  6.7  million  g.p.d. 


^data  sources:  1968  Annual  Report,  Town  of  Wilmington;  Whitman  k 
Howard,  consultants.  These  figures  differ  from  those  in  the  MAPC  Inventory 
Report  which  gives  the  safe-yield  of  the  Barrows  Well  Field  as  0.9  m.g.d. 
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This  graph  is  drawn  from  the  following  figures  for  Wilmington: 


Estimated 

Estimated  Demands 

(mgd) 

Safe  Yield  of 
Local  Supplies 

Average  Daily 

Maximum  Day 

(mgd) 

1975  1990A  1990B 

1975  1990A 

1990B 

Wilmington  6.1^ 

4.5  5.6  6.0 

8.4  10.3 

11.0 

*  differs  from  6.7  m.g.d.  on  previous  page 
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Water  Supply  Service.  The  Projected  Needs  Report  states: 


Transmission  Facilities.  Mains  12-in  diamefer  and  over  may  be  considered  parfial 
transmission  mains.  Distribution  storage  is  provided  by  a  0.66  mg  standpipe  located 
near  the  center  of  town  and  a  1  .50  mg  standpipe  located  near  the  south  end  of  town. 


In  1968  the  municipal  water  system  served  16,102  persons  through  4,070 
services  of  which  4,032  are  metered.  The  1968  average  daily  water  con¬ 
sumption  was  2.34  mgd  or  145  gallons  per  capita  per  day.  Based  on  fu¬ 
ture  population  growth  and  current  water  consumption  trends,  the  average 
daily  water  use  is  expected  to  increase  to  4.45  mgd  by  1975  and  to  between 
5.64  and  6.04  mgd  by  1990.  In  1968  the  maximum  24-hour  water  use  was 
3.85  mgd  and  is  expected  to  increase  to  8.37  mgd  by  1975  and  vary  between 
10.3  and  11.0  mgd  by  1990.  Additional  water  supply  will  be  needed  by  1971, 
at  which  time  the  maximum  daily  consumption  is  expected  to  exceed  the  pre¬ 
sent  estimated  safe  yield  of  the  Town's  water  supply  (6.10  mgd). 

Several  recommendations  for  augmenting  the  existing  groundwater  supplies 
have  been  proposed  by  the  Town's  engineers.  Construction  of  the  proposed 
Salem  Street  well  field,  which  will  have  an  estimated  safe  yield  of  1.0 
mgd,  is  presently  awaiting  appropriation  of  funds.  Construction  of  a  new 
well  near  the  existing  Chestnut  Street  Well,  which  will  have  an  estimated 
safe  yield  of  0.5  mgd,  has  also  been  recommended.  These  additions  will 
increase  the  total  safe  yield  of  the  groundwater  supply  to  7.6  mgd. 

As  noted  above.  Communities  downstream  on  the  Ipswich 
River  depend  upon  the  Ipswich  as  a  major  source 

of  their  domestic  and  industrial  water  supply.  (In 
addition  to  the  flow  of  the  main  brooks  that  converge  with 
it  inside  the  town,  the  Ipswich  receives  inflows  from 
other  tributary  drainage  areas  in  Wilmington  that  meet 
the  river  further  downstream. )  Because  of  the  dependence 
of  the  downstream  communities  of  the  watershed  on  the 
quality  and  flow  of  the  Ipswich,  the  town  must  carefully 
examine  all  land  use  proposals  that  might  affect  these 
factors.  In  Its  own  interest,  also.  If  the 
town  is  to  continue  to  rely  upon  its  own  ground-water 

resources.  It  must  protect  water-rich  lands  and  recharge 
areas  decades  in  advance  of  their  eventual  use. 
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WATER  RESOURCES 


WILMINGTON  PLANNING  BOARD 
CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  PLANNING  CONSULTANT 


WETLANDS 


Wl  LM I N  G TO N 


"  ^  LAKES,  PONDS,  STREAMS 


BOUNDARY,  IPSWICH  RIVER  BASIN  * 

'  SOURCE  :  U.S.G.S.  ATLAS  HA-196 


AREA  OF 

HIGH-YIELD  WELL  POTENTIAL' 
AREA  OF 

SMALL -MO DERATE  WELL  POTENTIAL 


The  accompanying  Map  on  Water  Resources  shows  the  area 
identified  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  as  that  "in  which 
properly  located  and  developed  wells  will  sustain  yields  of 
sufficient  magnitude  for  municipal  or  other  large-scale  use." 

This  area  is  referred  to  more  simply  as  a  high-yield  well  area  and 
constitutes  the  richest  class  of  ground-water  resource  lands  in  the 

town.  A  second  class,  the  ’’moderate  well-yield  area”,  is  also  shown. 

In  order  to  protect  the  best  potential  well-fields  from  urban  development, 

the  town  should  plaoe  the  greater  part,  or  the  undeveloped  portion,  of 

the  ground-water  rich  lands  under  some  form  of  protection  -  zoning, 

Town  title,  or  other.  The  streams  -  as  surface  water  resources  -  should 

also  be  placed  under  similar  protection. 

The  Town-owned  well-fields  of  Wilmington,  of  course, 

are  given  the  benefit  of  full  protection  from  encroaching 

development.  No  land-use  is  permitted  on  well-field  land 

that  would  endanger  the  water-supply.  Non-crowd 

open  space  recreational  use  -  such  as  minor  walking  trails  - 

are  compatible  with  water-supply  protection,  providing  such 

trails  are  laid  out  at  minimum  distances  from  well-sites, 

in  order  to  minimize  the  remote  possibility  of  the  water- 

supply  being  endangered.  According  to  the  Massachusetts 
Sanitary  Code,  such  minimum  distances  would  be  a  radius  of 

250-4.00  ft.* 

*The  Code  requires  a  250  ft.  radius  around  a  tubular  well,  and 
a  4.00  ft.  radius  around  a  gravel-packed  well. 
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Wetlands:  water  supply  and  public  health 

The  swamps  (wet  woodlands)  and  marshes  (wet  grasslands) 
of  Wilmington  Indirectly  affect  the  town’s  water  supply  by 
impeding  run-off  and  maintaining  a  relatively  high  water 
table  in  adjacent  recharge  aquifers,  which  ensures  a 
generally  abundant  water  supply  in  the  Town’s  wells.  If 
extensive  filling  and  drainage  were  to  be  permitted  in 
Wilmington’s  wetlands,  run-off  would  be  increased,  the  chance 
that  the  water-table  would  be  lowered  around  the  affected 
areas  would  be  great,  and  the  consequent  dimmitlon  of  well- 
field  water  supplies  would  have  to  be  anticipated. 

Building  on  wetlands  and  lands  with  a  high  water 
table  can  constitute  a  hazard  to  public  health  because  of 
the  entry  of  sewage  from  on-site  disposal  units  into  surface 
water  or  into  the  moving  water  of  the  high  water  table.  Since 
Wilmington  today  is  served  almost  entirely  by  on-site  sewage 

disposal  units  (septic  tanks  and  leaching  fields),  this 
hazard  Is  one  of  real  proportions  for  the  Town.  Furthermore, 
even  if  all  wet  and  high  water-table  lands  are  protected, 
the  remaining  buildable  lands  may  at  some  future  date,  with 
increased  population  density,  reach  the  limit  of  the  soil’s 
capacity  to  accommodate  sewage  safely. 

The  flooding  of  extensive  areas  in  Wilmington  every 
spring  also  adds  to  the  health  hazards  when  septic  tanks, 
leaching  fields  or  refuse  dumps  are  over-run. 

The  danger  of  contamination  of  the  water  supply  would 
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not  be  entirely  precluded  by  an  extensive,  or  total, 
replacement  of  on-site  units  by  a  Town  communal  sewerage 
system.  The  possibility  of  seepage  from  a  communal  system 
exists,  and  is  a  likelihood  where  topography  is  flat  and 
soil  conditions  wet,  as  in  Wilmington.  The  migration  of 
contaminants  from  sewer  leaks  into  breaks  in  the  water 
supply  system  constitutes  a  hazard,  and  for  this  reason 
also,  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  restrict  development 
on  wetlands  and  adjoining  areas  with  high  water-tables. 
k  specifically  critical  hazard  exists  in  the  proximity 
of  the  refuse  dump  adjacent  to  a  stream.  The  existing 
town  dump  lies  on  the  banks  of  Maple  Meadow  Brook,  a 

tributary  of  the  Ipswich  River  and  thus  part  of  a  surface 
water  supply.  In  addition,  the  dump  is  only  1800  ft. 

upstream  from  the  Town  Park,  now  a  Town  well-field. 

For  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  water  supply  and 
public  health,  Wilmington's  wetlands  should  be  granted  a 
degree  of  protection  more  effective  than  the  procedures 
of  the  Hatch  and  Inland  Wetlands  Acts  presently  allow. 

Conservancy  zoning  should  be  given  priority 
consideration  by  the  Town. 

The  State  Sanitary  Code  (article  XI,  Regulation  3.2) 
stipulates  a  minimum  acceptable  distance  of  50  feet 
between  sewage  disposal  facilities  and  surface  water 
supplies  or  tributaries,  and  a  100  foot  distance  where 
required  by  local  conditions.  Since  the  streams  of 
Wilmington  are  tributaries  of  water  supply  rivers,  a  band 
of  open  space  of  between  100  and  200  protecting  both  banks 
of  each  of  the  principal  streams  should  be  provided. 
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£,  Sewerage 


Several  of  the  same  reports  which  dealt  with  Water  Supply  for 
Wilmington  also  cover  problems  of  Sewerage  for  the  Town,  -  particu¬ 
larly  the  two  M.A.P.C.  Reports  by  Camp,  Dresser  and  McKee.  Thus  in 
the  n Inventory  Report*1  it  is  stated  that: 


Service  Area.  A  small  area  in  the  southeast  portion  of  the  town  is  served  by  the  .  ^ 
municipal  sewerage  system.  The  system  presently  serves  16  homes  and  three  industrial 
plants.  One  of  these  plants  employs  in  excess  of  5,500  persons. 


Disposal  Facilities.  The  sewage  is  discharged  into  a  North  Metropolitan  MDC  sewer  at 
the  Woburn  town  Tine.  The  sewage  is  eventually  carries  to  the  Deer  Island  outfall 
where  a  treatment  plant  will  be  in  operation  shortly. 


Major  Trunk  Sewers.  A  16-in  municipal  sewer  intercepts  and  conveys  the  sewage  to 
the  MDC  sewer ,  This  is  the  Aberjona  Trunk  Sewer  which  carried  the  sewage  through 
Woburn  to  the  North  Metropolitan  MDC  system  to  Deer  Island. 


The  existing  sewer  runs  from  the  Woburn  Town  Line  to  the  A.V.C.O. 
Plant. 

Wilmington  is  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Sewerage  District, 
having  joined  by  vote  of  the  Town  Meeting  in  August  195>7. 

The  M.A.P.C.  “Projected  Needs”  Report  adds  the  following: 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Treatment 

In  1968  the  municipal  sewerage  system  served  only  about  40  persons  and 
several  industrial  areas.  By  1975  it  is  suggested  that  the  Town  expand 
the  sewage  system  to  serve  approximately  20,000  persons  or  87  per  cent 
of  the  population  and  by  1990  it  is  suggested  that  between  22,600  and 
24,200  persons  be  served.  The  projected  average  daily  sewage  flow  in 
1975  is  estimated  to  be  4.11  mgd  and  by  1990  is  anticipated  to  be  be¬ 
tween  5.28  and  5.63  mgd. 

Residents  in  the  vicinity  of  Silver  Lake  are  presently  experiencing  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  maintaining  proper  operation  of  private  subsurface  disposal 
systems.  Expansion  of  the  sewerage  syBtem  to  include  this  area  is  sug¬ 
gested. 

An  engineering  report  has  recommended  the  construction  of  a  main  inter¬ 
ceptor  alongside  the  Western  Branch  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  to 
a  location  on  Grove  Avenue  near  Silver  Lake.  The  industrial  area  along 
Eames  Street  is  also  experiencing  difficulty  and  contract  plans  for  con¬ 
nection  with  the  municipal  system  have  been  completed  and  are  awaiting 
funding.  Wilmington  disposes  of  its  raw  sewage  into  the  MDC  system, 
which  is  described  in  another  section  of  this  report. 
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In  connection  with  the  problems  in  the  vicinity  of  Silver  Lake 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Greater  Lowell 
Area  Planning  Commission  (August  1968)  identifies  "the  most  signifi- 
cant  areas  wnich  require  inter-municipal  coordination  to  effect 
economies  and  efficiencies  in  sanitary  sewerage  facilities"  with  second 
priority  "of  estimated  urgency"  as: 

"2.  An  area  located  at  the  point  where  Billerica,  Tewksbury,  and 
Wilmington  town  lines  come  together.  There  are  opportunities 
here  to:  (a)  sewer  the  Silver  Lake  Area,  which  has  existing 
need  for  sewerage;  and  (b)  eliminate  pumping  stations  in 
Billerica  and  Wilmington." 

The  report  shows  this  area  on  a  map  as  "Sewer  Needed  by  1970." 


The  Whitman  and  Howard  Report  on  "Proposed  Sewerage  System"  for 
Wilmington  is  dated  1958  but  has  been  kept  up  to  date  with  the  latest 
version  edited  by  Kilgore  in  1965.  Mr.  Esterberg  of  that  firm  wrote 
in  November  1969  that  "we  do  not  anticipate  any  major  changes  in  the 
(1958)  Plan,  however,  there  may  be  many  minor  adjustments  as  construction 
planning  progresses." 
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The  "Master  Plan  of  Proposed  Sewerage  System"  (Whitman  and  Howard) 
is  designed  to  service  the  area  generally  south  of  the  abandoned  Salem- 
Lowell  Railroad  track,  but  provides  no  details  for  many  large  areas. 

It  features  "a  main  trunk  interceptor  sewer  alongside  the  (Lowell)  Branch 
of  the  B  &  M  RR  and  the  bed  of  the  old  Middlesex  Canal  to  a  location  on 
Grove  Avenue  near  Silver  Lake."  A  North  Wilmington  Interceptor  has 
been  built  to  A.V.C.O.  and  would  be  extended  across  private  property 
to  West  and  Woburn  Streets  as  far  north  as  Concord  Street.  Other 
Interceptors  would  follow  Shawsheen  Avenue  and  along  Woburn  Street  and 
the  eastern  B  &  M  RR.  Currently  (1970)  the  Town  is  applying  for 
Federal  Assistance  to  build  a  sewer  in  Eames  Street. 

These  plans  will,  it  is  assumed,  be  revised  and  refined  in  relation 
to  changing  needs  and  standards.  Coordination  with  Tewksbury  for  the 
Silver  Lake  area  has  already  been  commented  upon.  The  proposed  Lake 
Interceptor  "in  the  bed  of  the  Old  Middlesex  Canal"  may  be  in  conflict 
with  plans  to  restore  sections  of  the  Canal.  Possibly,  some  arrangements 
may  be  worked  out  with  North  Reading  and  Woburn  for  sewerage  of  Industrial 
Areas  along  the  borders  of  those  municipalities.  If  Industrial  Development 
is  now  to  take  place  in  the  northern  sector  of  Wilmington,  the  sewerage 
plan  will  have  to  be  extended  to  that  area. 

The  general  policy  of  the  Town  in  the  past,  has  been  to  avoid  the 
heavy  costs  of  a  sewerage  system  as  long  as  possible;  and  to  hope  that 
60,000  ft.  Lots  (Rural  Zone)  would  take  care  of  on-site  sewage  disposal 
in  the  extreme  northern,  southern  and  western  portions  of  the  Town.  As 
observed  in  the  previous  discussion  of  Water  Supply,  the  extensive 
wetlands  and  areas  with  a  high  water  table  in  Wilmington  are  threatened 
with  pollution  and  must  be  protected  for  the  health  of  Wilmington  residents 
and  for  the  water  supply  of  down-stream  municipalities.  Action  for  con¬ 
struction  of  sewers  has  been  begun  and  more  will  inevitably  follow.  The 
financial  arrangements  will  be  a  major  item  in  any  Capital  Budget  Program 
for  the  Town,  and  should  take  advantage  of  every  available  assistance  from 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments. 
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Solid  Waste  Disposal 


Solid  Waste  Disposal  is  now  handled  in  Wilmington  by  contract  of 
the  Board  of1  health  with  a  private  contractor  who  operates  a  privately- 
owned  dump  in  the  southernmost  part  of  town,  -  west  of  Old  Main  Street 
near  the  Edison  Co.  Transmission  Line  and  Cold  Spring  Brook.  The  Town 
collects  garbage  but  not  rubbish  and  each  individual  home  owner  is 
responsible  for  collection  and  transport  or  rubbish.  Vehicles  used  for 
this  purpose  "should  be  tight  and  securely  covered  with  a  canvas  or 
other  suitable  cover  to  prevent  scattering  of  rubbish."  The  contractor 
is  not  allowed  to  accept  garbage  and  refuses  "boulders,  trees  and 
wrecked  buildings."  He  maintains  a  "sanitary  land  fill"  and  is  no 
longer  allowed  to  burn  waste. 

The  dump  is  within  25-30  feet  of  the  Brook  and  some  day  may 
pollute  its  waters.  Recent  legislation  places  further  limits  on  the 
general  practice  of  waste  disposal  in  "dumps."  The  area  in  which  the 
present  dump  is  located  is  shown  on  the  General  Plan  as  inundated  by 
the  proposed  Maple  Meadow  Reservoir. 

The  1957  General  Plan  recommended  among  other  "Municipal 
Improvements"  -  "(d)  Town  Dump  and  eventual  incinerator  -  hold  Tax- 
title  land  on  Woburn  line,  use  for  sanitary  fill  method  now,  build 
incinerator  as  needed."  Unfortunately,  the  hillside  referred  to  has 
long  since  been  excavated  of  most  of  the  gravel,  leaving  ledge  which 
is  hardly  appropriate  for  a  sanitary  land-fill  operation. 


The  problem  of  finding  a  suitable  alternative  site 
must  be  resolved  in  the  context  of  protecting  environ¬ 
mental  values  elsewhere  in  town  and  of  the  possibilities 
of  alternative  methods  of  refuse  disposal,  such  as  a 
regional  solid -waste  incineration  system  combined  with 
sanitary  fill,  as  recommended  by  the  Metropolitan  Area 

Planning  Council  for  the  Wilmington  area.  Other  modern 
solid  waste  disposal  systems  might  provide  feasible 
alternatives  to  incineration  and  should  be  investigated. 

It  is  now 

generally  recognized  that  solid -waste  disposal  is  a  problem 
best  handled  on  a  regional  basis. 
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The  Report  of  the  M.A.P.C.  on  "Solid  Waste  Disposal  Program"  -  1966  - 
after  review  of  the  practices  then  followed  for  waste  disposal  in  the 
Metropolitan  Area,,  recommended  "grouping"  of  municipalities  with  Wilmington 
joining  Burlington,  Lynnfield,  North  Reading,  Reading,  Stoneham,  Winchester 
and  Woburn  for  a  900  ton/day  Incinerator  -  possibly  located  in  Reading  on 
Route  128.  The  M.A.P.C.  sought  legislation  to  have  the  Metropolitan 
District  Commission  build  and  operate  a  system  of  these  "incinerator-land 
fill"  projects,  but  the  General  Court  gave  jurisdiction  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  to  further  the  organization  of  Special  Districts  for  that 
purpose • 


It  is  recommended  that  the  Town  explore  with  adjoining  Municipalities  the  possibilities  for  a 
Regional  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Facility  or  Facilities.  The  expenses  involved  in  land,  structures 
(incinerator)  equipment  and  operation  appear  to  be  so  great  that  no  single  municipality  can 
afford  to  “go  it  alone”  on  Waste  disposal.  Naturally,  the  site  of  a  Waste  disposal  Facility  will 
reflect  the  convenience  of  the  particular  group  of  municipalities  it  is  to  serve.  Thus,  if  the  region 
centers  around  Woburn  a  site  at  or  near  the  present  Woburn  Dump  would  appear  appropriate;  or, 
if  Wilmington  joins  with  Andover  and  North  Reading  in  such  a  project  one  of  the  “devasted” 
gravel  pits  in  the  north  end  of  Wilmington  may  be  the  best  site.  Negotiations  are  the  first  step, 
-  to  arrange  with  a  group  of  municipalities  for  necessary  studies  and  plans  by  a  qualified  firm  of 
Sanitary  Engineers. 
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F.  PUBLIC  AND  SEMI -PUBLIC  FACILITIES 


l»  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 


In  spite  of  the  recommendations  in  the  General  Plan  of 
1957  and  in  the  I960  Report  on  ’’Capital  Budget"  for  consolidation 
of  offices,  meeting  rooms,  library,  police  and  fire  stations, 
laboratories,  garages,  sheds,  etc,  in  a  "Town  Center",  Wilmington 
has  instead  constructed,  rented  or  adapted  separate  facilities  in 
separate  structures  for  fire,  police,  public  works,  cemetery, 
library.  Planning  Board  and  conservation,  school  administration 
and  for  the  water  and  Public  Building  departments;  and  rearranged 
the  Town  Hall  at  intervals  to  adjust  as  well  as  possible  to 
pressures  for  additional  space  and  services. 

The  result  of  this  "policy"  or  lack  of  policy,  is  that  the 
Town’s  business  is  now  conducted  in  and  from  the  following 
structures : 

1.  Town  Hall  -  Middlesex  Ave.  at  Cemetery.  3396  sq.  ft.  on  .35 

acre  site. 

Now  providing  space  for  Selectmen  and  Town  Manager, 

Town  Clerk,  Accountant,  Collector,  Treasurer,  Assessors, 

Health,  Registrars,  etc. 

Only  Parking  Spaces  on  the  lot.  No  expansion  possible. 

Need  additional  and  more  efficient  arrangement  of  office 
space  and  much  more  parking. 

2.  Old  Library  on  site  with  Center,  Swain  and  Buzzell  Schools  - 

957  sq.  ft.  -  to  house  Health  Services  from  Town  Hall. 

Might  be  first  move  to  consolidate  Town  and  School 
Administrative  Offices  on  that  site.  ( The  Town  Counsel 
has  his  offices  in  The  Professional  Building  -  rear  of 
Main  Street} 

3.  Former  Rogers  School  at  Silver  Lake  -  3$91  sq.  ft.  on  3  acre  site. 

Now  houses  Planning  Board,  Conservation  Com.  and 
Redevelopment  Authority,  and  Recreation  Commission. 

4.  School  Administration  at  Ronan  House  -  5994-  sq.  ft.  Must  give 

way  for  High  School  addition. 

Need  more  space  -  probably  on  centrally  located  site  with 
its  own  parking  areas. 

5.  Fire  Station  -  Church  and  Olson  Sts.  6694  sq.  ft.  on  .75  acre  site. 

Space  for  -  equipment  and  parking  for  cars. 

Need  North  Wilmington  Sub-Station:  (Silver  Lake  covered 
by  Tewksbury)  and  possibly  a  West  Sub-Station  as  recommended 
in  1957. 
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6.  Police  Station  -  Church  and  Adelaide  Sts.  3872  sq.  ft.  on 

Walker  School  site. 

Need  more  office,  garage,  and  maintenance  shop,  to 
serve  as  Civil  Defense  and  "Communication  Center." 

7.  Public  Works  off  Andover  Street,  -  Offices  and  garages 

north  of  Brown's  Crossing.  recently  expanded  but 

still  inadequate. 

Offices  of  Town  Engineer, 

Highway  Department,  and 
Tree  Warden. 

20+  Parking  Spaces 

Need  additional  office  space,  and,  if  other  "public 
works"  activities  are  consolidated  on  this  site,  more 
shops  and  garages . 

8.  Cemetery  Dept.  In  Cemetery,  Office  960  sq.  ft.  and  [{.-stall 

Garage  and  1800  sq.  ft. 

Cares  for  Common,  Parks,  Town  Beach,  as  well  as  for 
Cemetery.  While  keeping  service  facilities  for  the  Cemetery 
In  the  Cemetery,  - 

Need  additional  facilities  probably  with  "public  works." 


9.  Public  Buildings  Dept.  office  and  woodworking  shop  in  former 
coach  house  behind  Ronan  House  at  High  School. 

Needs  garage  and  maintenance  shop,  probably  consolidated 
with  "Public  Works"  above. 

10.  Water  and  Sewer  Dept,  space  at  Brown's  Crossing  Pumping 

Station,  and  secretaries  work  in  Town  Hall. 

As  need  develops  with  growth  of  water  and  sewer  systems, 
offices  and  service  buildings,  equipment,  etc.  should 
probably  be  consolidated  with  other  "Public  Works." 

11.  Tree  Department,  opposite  Town  Hall  -  Storage  Space  of  7^0  sq.  ft. 

Need  office  and  equipment  storage  space,  -  again  probably 
consolidated  with  Public  Works. 

12.  New  Library  on  Middlesex  Avenue  -  north  of  Baptist  Church  - 

1^500  sq.  ft.  on  1.75  acre  site 
(open  portion  at  rear  proposed  for  use  as  part  of 
High  School  Site) 

These  and  other  buildings  and  facilities  are  maintained 
and  serviced  by  the  Public  Buildings  Department  along  with 

Schools  as  discussed  in  the  Section  on  School  Planning;  and 
Recreation  Facilities  such  as  Tennis  Courts  and  the  Bath 
House  on  former  Town  Forest,  the  Town  Beach,  etc. 


The  additional  Recreation  Facilities  contemplated  in  the 
"Open  Space  Plan"  include  more  ball  fields,  tennis  and  basket 
ball  courts,  an  indoor  swimming  pool,  boating  facilities,  warming 
huts  at  natural  skating  areas,  etc.,  and  a  skating  rink. 

Policies 

1.  Maximum  use  should  be  made  of  existing  structures  and 
facilities  already  owned  by  the  Town;  but 

•  For  the  convenience  of  citizens  doing  business  with 
Town  Officials  and  Departments,  and 

.  For  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  public  business  - 

2.  Administrative  and  Business  activities  of  Town  Departments 
should  be  concentrated  in  the  same  building,  area  or  part  of  Town. 

.  Economy  and  Efficiency  in  the  use  of  space,  equipment 
and  services  dictate  that  - 

3.  Garages ,  Equipment  Sheds  and  Equipment  for  public  works, 
maintenance  of  buildings  and  grounds,  etc.  should  be  grouped  for 
joint  use,  care  and  protection. 

I4..  Police,  Fire  and  Civil  Defense  should  be  served  by  and 
service  a  single  communication  system. 

.  The  large  investment  in  buildings,  plant,  grounds,  etc. 
for  a  single  purpose  such  as  schools,  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  further  efforts  to  continue  and  expand 
the  present  "policy"  that  - 

5.  Multiple  uses  of  school  plants  and  other  public  buildings 
should  be  arranged  whenever  possible  (such  as  community  use  of 
Schools  in  out-of-school  hours,  use  of  Library  for  school  library, 
use  of  well-fields  for  certain  kinds  of  recreation,  etc.). 
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Program 

Specifically  -  the  long-range  plans  call  for: 


1.  A  New  Town  Administrative  Center: 

Concentration  of  Administrative  and  Business  activities 
of  the  Town  and  School  Department  on  the  Center-Swain- 
Buzzell  Site  in  converted  or  new  structures. 

In  the  1957  Planning  Report,  it  was  proposed  to 
develop  a  "municipal  complex"  around  Rotary  Park  and  the 
Walker  School  site.  The  Fire  Station  and  Post  Office  were 
located  in  the  area  but  the  Urban  Renewal  Project  foundered. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  locate  the  new  Library  in  this  area, 
the  Town  preferred  the  site  selected  on  Middlesex  Avenue, 
north  of  the  High  School.  That  vote  Indicates  the  Town's 
intention  to  concentrate  Town  Buildings  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Common. 

The  Planning  for  Schools  includes  the  "phasing  out" 
of  the  Center,  Buzzell  and  Swain  Schools  on  the  6.5  acre 
site  with  the  old  Town  Library  on  the  West  side  of  the 
Common.  Hill  and  Associates  suggest  using  these  buildings 
for  a  School  Administration  Center  to  replace  Ronan  House 
when  that  building  is  removed  to  make  way  for  an  addition 
to  the  High  School  Building.  The  central  location  would 
make  such  a  use  appropriate  or  the  site  might  accommodate 
a  new  Town  Hall. 

Center  School  -  (878I1.  sq.  ft.)  -  Middlesex  Ave.  at  School 

Street  ("opposite  the  Common).  On  same  site  as  Buzzell 
and  Swain  Schools  and  Old  Library.  Dates  from  1885  - 
frame  structure.  Recommended  for  demolition  in  I960 
Report • 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  possible 
use  -  after  investigation  and  report  on  structural 
condition  and  costs  of  modifications  -  of  the  Center 
School  for  Town  Offices  or  to  use  of  the  site  for  a  new 
Town  Hall. 

Buzzell  School  -  (10,100  sq.  ft.) 

Convert  to  School  Curriculum  Center  1975* 

Swain  School  -  (17,952  sq.ft.) 

Convert  for  School  Administration. 

2.  A  Centralized  Fire-Police-Communication  Service  developed 
around  the  present  Fire  and  Police  Stations  on  Church 
Street  at  Olson  and  Adelaide  Streets  with  needed  additions; 
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3.  Future  Fire  Sub-Stations  In  North  and  West  Wilmington; 


k»  Grouping  of  Garage,  Sheds  and  Equipment  for  all  departments , - 
probably  on  the  ample  site  of  the  present  offices,  sheds  and 
garages  of  the  Town  Engineer  and  Highway  Department. 

5.  Recreational  Use  of  Phased-Out  School  Buildings.  The  report 
by  Hill  and  Associates,  IncT  ( June  1968 )  on  School  Planning 
recommends  that  several  of  the  older  school  buildings  in 
Wilmington  be  "phased  out"  of  use  for  education  during  the 
next  five  years. 

The  "Open  Space  Plan"  includes  proposals  for  additional 
recreation  facilities  and  buildings.  Some  of  the  larger 
building  needs  may  be  accommodated  in  structures  now  used  as 
schools  but  proposed  to  be  "phased  out"  of  that  use. 

Whitefield  School  (9178  sq.  ft.)  on  a  3.0  ?,  6.5  7  or 
10.25  (Assessors  Map)  acre  site. 

Recommended  as  "a  recreational  asset"  in  the  I960  Report. 

Conversion  of  the  building  and  site  to  a  "court- 
sport  community  recreation  center."  Part  of  the 
frontage  on  Middlesex  Avenue  might  be  a  site  for  the 
needed  North  Wilmington  Fire  Station. 

Rogers  School  (3891  sq.  ft.)  on  3  acre  site.  Now  used  for 
offices  of  the  Planning  Board,  Conservation  Commission 
and  Recreation  Commission. 

Recommended  for  "recreation"  in  I960  Report 

The  Open  Space  Plan  proposes  that  this  property 
"be  fully  converted  to  a  recreation  facility  providing 
refreshments,  entertainment  and  other  services  for  Town 
Beach  visitors  during  the  summer  and  opportunities  for 
indoor  events  during  the  balance  of  the  year." 

Walker  School  (7>372  sq.  ft.)  on  2.75  acre  site. 

Recommended  in  the  I960  Report  to  "be  developed  in 
conjunction  with  the  Rotary  Park  Renewal  and  municipal 
complex."  In  such  a  case,  the  Walker  School  Building 
might  be  the  "Youth  Center",  as  recommended  in  the 
Open  Space  Plan. 


6.  Other  Transfers  of  Facilities  recommended  include: 

West  School  -  Shawsheen  at  Aldrich  -  one  room,  .2  acre  - 

adjoining  "Shawsheen  Ave.  Well-field"  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Water  and  Sewer  Commission  or  moved  to  some 
other  location  for  use  as  a  recreation  facility. 
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7L.  PLANNING  for  SCHOOLS 


Planning  for  Schools,  like  other  planning,  seeks  to  resolve 
the  conflicts  and  inconsistencies  among  the  many  policies, 
forces  and  agencies  involved.  In  this  case,  ’’educational" 
policies  and  programs  are  the  responsibility  of  the  School 
Committee ,  acting  with  and  through  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
They  must  determine  the  curriculum,  the  grouping  of  grades,  and 
the  "needs"  for  different  kinds  of  facilities  to  carry  on 
approved  programs.  New  facilities  in  Wilmington  are  provided, 
after  Town  Meeting  action,  through  the  Permanent  Building 
Committee  which  acquires  the  needed  land  and  constructs  the 
buildings ,  athletic  facilities,  etc.  Once  built,  the  School 
plant  is  maintained  and  repaired  by  the  Public  Buildings  Department 
with  custodial  care  for  buildings  and  grounds.  School  grounds  are 
used,  along  with  other  Town  properties,  for  organized  recreation 
activities  by  the  Recreation  Commission  In  addition  to  their  use 
for  the  physical  education  of  students.  These  are  the  "operating" 
agencies  Involved. 

The  role  of  the  Planning  Board  In  relation  to  these  agencies 
and  to  planning  for  Schools  Is  strictly  "advisory",  but  by 
tradition  and  experience  has  been  helpful  In  provision  of  studies 
and  data  -  with  particular  reference  to  the  location  and  character 
of  the  needed  physical  plant.  Thus,  the  previous  "planning" 
reports  on  the  "General  Plan"  in  1955-57  (Planning  and  Renewal 
Associates)  and  on  "Schools,  Recreation  and  Capital  Budget"  In 
I960  (Economic  Development  Associates)  concentrated  on  popu¬ 
lation  projections  to  establish  programs  of  school  location  and 
construction. 

Those  population  projections  have  been  generally  "confirmed" 
in  the  studies  for  the  "701  Planning  Project"  as  reported  in  the 
Chapter  on  Population  earlier  In  Part  II  of  this  Report. 


In  May  1970,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  -  Walter  H. 
Pierce  -  presented  a  report  to  the  School  Committee  with  the 
following  "Undated  Projections  1970-1978": 
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Updated  Projections  1970 
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From  Report  of  Superintendent  Walter  H.  Pierce,  May  1970 


The  Town  has  followed  the  recommendations  of  the  earlier 
Planning  Reports,  with  expected  minor  deviations  in  sites,  in 
the  cases  of: 

The  Boutwell,  Shawsheen  or  Hopkins  Street,  and  Woburn 
Street  Elementary  Schools;  and  for 

The  West  and  North  Intermediate  Schools;  but  has  postponed 
action  on  the  recommended  South  Intermediate  and  Lowell 
Elementary  Schools. 


Existing  School  Facilities 

When  the  "701  Planning  Project"  was  undertaken,  the 
Wilmington  School  System  was  programmed  on  a  1-5  or  6,  5  or  6-8. 
and  9-12  Grade  distribution  with  facilities  at: 

High  School  -  Grades  9-12  -  on  17*27  acre  site,  built  in 
1950  with  additions  in  1953  and  1958  to  i|6  Classrooms  with  a 
capacity  of  1200  students.  Ronan  House  on  the  same  site  is 
used  for  School  Administrative  Offices. 

North  Intermediate  -  Grades  6-8  on  U4.  acre  site,  built  in  1962, 

West  Intermediate  "  "  on  31. 78  acres,  built  in  1966 

with  a  total  of  37  Classrooms  in  the  two  schools. 

The  Elementary  Schools  for  Grades  1-5 ,  in  1968  provided  9lj- 
Classrooms  in: 

West  School  -  a  one-room  school  dating  from  1872  adjoining 
a  Town  Wellfield  on  Shawsheen  Ave. 

Center  School  -  wood-frame,  878I+  sq.  ft.,  built  in  1885  with 
I4.  Classrooms  on  the  same  6.5  acre  site  west  of  the  Common  with 
Buzzell  and  Swain  Schools;  - 

Buzzell  School  built  in  1939  (10,100  sq.  ft.)  with  6 
Classrooms  used  for  Grades  1-3 •  Frame  construction  in  fair 
condition. 

Swain  School  -  masonry  (17,952  sq.  ft.),  built  in  I9U4.  - 
with  9  Classrooms  used  for  Grades  3-5* 

Whltef leld  School  in  North  Wilmington  -  wood-frame,  built 
in  1961  with  9,178  sq.  ft.,  and  I4.  Classrooms  used  for  Grades  I-I4.. 
Occupies  site  of  3  acres. 

Mildred  H,  Rogers  School  at  Silver  Lake  on  3  acres.  Wood- 
frame,  3,891  sq.  ft.,  constructed  in  1939  and  1950  with  4 
Classrooms  for  Grades  1-I|.. 


and 
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Walker  School  (7,372  sq.  ft.  of  f rame-s tructure )  with  4 
Classrooms  on  2.7  acre  site  adjoining  Rotary  Park  off  Middlesex 
Avenue • 

Wildwood  School  built  in  19 54  on  8.8  acre  site  with  14 
Classrooms  for  Grades  1-5* 

Glen  Road  School  with  12  Classrooms  on  19  acre  site, 
constructed  in  1959  and  used  for  Grades  1-5 • 

Boutwell  School  -  I960  -  also  12  Classrooms  on  9*3  acre 
site,  adjoining  West  Intermediate  School. 

Woburn  School  built  in  1964  and  expanded  in  1967  on  10.25 
acre  site  to  26  Classrooms  now  used  for  Grades  1-6;  and 

Shawsheen  School  -  1969,  with  2.6  Classrooms  on  a  E  — 
acre  site. 


As  noted  above,  the  grounds  at  these  several  schools  and 
some  of  the  other  facilities  are  used,  n out-of-school  hours", 
for  organized  recreation  under  the  Recreation  Department  under 
the  very  sensible  policy  of  making  maximum  use  of  the  Town’s 
very  considerable  investment  in  lands  and  facilities.  These 
"recreation"  and  "Open  Space"  aspects  of  the  School  properties 
are  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Open  Space  Plan  in  this  same 
Part  II  with  recommendations  for  acquisition  of  additional 
"Recreation"  space  at  most  of  the  existing  schools. 


Standards  for  School  Sites 


The  School  Building  Assistance  Bureau  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education  recommends  sizes  of  sites  for  public 
schools  and  compares  requests  for  financial  assistance  against 
the  following  standards: 

For  High  Schools  -  30  acres  plus  1  acre  for  each  100  students 
Intermediate  Schools  -  20  acres  plus  1  acre  for  each  100  students 
Elementary  Schools  -  10  acres  "  "  "  "  "  "  " 

Using  these  standards  the  school  sites  listed  above  are 
generally  far  smaller  than  the  recommended  sizes.  For  example: 

.  The  present  High  School  Site  of  17.25  acres  falls  short  of 
the  recommended  size  of  acres  by  24. 75  acres; 

.  The  North  Intermediate  School  with  14  acres,  should  have 
a  site  of  at  least  23  acres; 

•  The  Woburn  Street  School  -  now  10.25  acres  -  should  have  17  acres; 

•  The  Wildwood  School  -  now  8.8  acres-  should  have  12  acres. 
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Previous  School  Planning 


Prior  to  the  Inauguration  of  work  on  the  "701  Piaster  Plan 
Project"  the  School  Committee  engaged  the  services  of  Hill  and 
Associates,  Inc.  (Mr.  John  Miller)  to  study  and  report  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Mass.  Department  of  Education  Survey 
Committee  for  future  school  construction  in  Wilmington.  The 
"Miller"  Report  -  "School  Planning  Study  for  Wilmington,  Mass." 
was  presented  in  June  1968,  and,  with  appropriate  reference  to 
the  previous  and  subsequent  studies,  has  been  used  in  the 
"701  Planning  Project"  as  the  basis  for  the  recommendations  in 
this  report. 

% 

Hill  and  Associates,  Inc.  developed  data  on  projected  school 
enrollment  with  charts  for  K-5,  6-8  and  9-12  to  1977-78 > 
provided  an  analysis  of  Existing  Facilities;  and  then  presented 
five  alternatives  for  "A  Long-Range  Building  Program."  These 
alternatives  are  each  illustrated  in  the  report  by  charts  on 
"Construction  Sequence"  and  "Construction  Costs."  The 
recommendations  in  the  report  covered  - 

1.  Proposed  alterations,  renovations  and  additions  to 
the  Present  High  School  for  1^00  pupils  with  orderly 
expansion  of  the  site; 

2.  A  new  Intermediate  (18  class-room)  Building  on  a  new 
site;  and 

3.  Orderly  phasing  out  of  the  "substandard"  West,  Center, 
Swain,  Buzzell,  Rogers,  Walker  and  Whitefield 
Elementary  Schools . 

Action  has  been  taken  In  recent  months  to  use  the  Mildred 
Rogers  School  for  town  offices  and  to  close  the  Center  School. 

The  School  Committee  and  the  Permanent  Building  Committee 
pursued  that  program  during  1969  and  the  early  months  of  1970, 
with  detailed  consideration  of  lands  to  be  acquired,  costs  of 
site  preparation,*  and  building  needs,  plans  and  costs,  etc.; 
and  the  Planning  Board,  in  meetings  with  those  Committees 
recommended  acquisition  of  specific  areas  and  parcels,  and 
suggested  use  of  the  new  Public  Library  for  the  High  School  and 
sufficient  land  and  facilities  at  the  High  School  for  expanded 
use  -  out  of  school  hours  -  for  community  recreation  and 
activities . 

The  recommendations  included: 


•*e.g.  "Feasibility  Study  -  Playfield  Areas"  by  John  Guarino, 
Arch.,  and  Cleverdon,  Varney  and  Pike,  Eng. 
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Addition  to  present  High  School  and  Site.  Expansion 
towards  Wildwood  Street; 

New  South  Intermediate  School  east  of  Maple  Meadow  Brook 

and  north  of  the  gas  pipeline  (Allen  and  other  parcels); 
Additional  land  at  North  Intermediate,  Woburn,  Wildwood 
and  other  existing  sites;  and 
New  Sites  for  future  schools  -  including: 

1)  South  Elementary  -  S.W.  of  Taylor's  Pond, 

2)  Northeast  Elementary  -  N.W.  corner  Salem-Wobum  Sts., 

3)  Northwest  Elementary  -  No.  of  Salem  and  West  of  R.R. 

Superintendent  Walter  Pierce  in  May  1970  further  reviewed 
the  School  Projections  as  noted  above  (see  Table  p.  2)  and 
reviewed  the  "needs”  by  1978  for  each  of  the  three  groupings 
of  grades.  His  materials  may  be  summarized: 

Elementary  Needs  -  K-5 

Present  Classrooms  -  112  Needs  for  2819  pupils  = 

103  rooms . 

With  phasing  out  of  Swain-Walker-Whitef ield, 

Need  Addition  of  12  classrooms  to  Wildwood  School. 

Intermediate  Needs  -  6-8 

Present  Classrooms  -  37  Needs  for  1201  pupils  = 

51  rooms 

Proposes:  Addition  North  Intermediate  -  12  classrooms 
Addition  West  Intermediate  -  11  " 

High  School  Needs  -  9-12 

Present  Capacity  -  1200  Need  housing  for  1600  pupils. 


Considerations 


Among  the  considerations  to  be  taken  into  account  in  any 
comparison  of  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  school 
sites  are: 

1.  Costs  and  Method  of  Land  Acquisition; 

2.  Size  and  Characteristics  of  the  site  in 
Relation  to  Existing  and  Proposed  Open  Spaces, 

Active  Recreation  Areas,  other  schools  or 
Public  Properties,  and  neighboring  uses; 

3.  Costs  of  Site  Preparation:-  soils,  grading, 
drainage,  etc.; 
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k-*  Costs  and  Methods  of  Sewerage  Disposal; 

5*  Accessibility  by  roads  or  paths  and  Costs  for 
provision  therefor,  including: 

a.  Relation  to  present  and  future  distribution 
of  pupils, 

b.  Existing  and  Proposed  Streets  and  Highways, 
Bridges,  Sidewalks,  Trails  or  Pedways ;  and 

c.  Policies  concerning  "busing". 

The  application  of  these  considerations  to  the  three  major 
sites  -  Present  High  School,  Roberts  Property,  and  South 
Intermediate  -  has  produced  the  points  discussed  in  the  later 
sections . 


ADDENDUM 

Since  those  recommendations  were  incorporated  in  the  General 
Plan  Report,  the  School  Committee  and  Permanent  Building  Committee 
have  changed  their  minds  about  the  School  Building  Program  and  are  now 
proposing  another  of  the  alternatives  in  the  Report  of  Hill  and 
Associates  which  calls  for: 

A  new  High  School  on  a  new  site  with  1600  Stations; 

Conversion  of  present  High  School  to  Intermediate;  and 

Revise  Grade  Structure  to  K-6,  7 -8,  9-12  and  use  present 

Intermediate  schools  for  expansion  of  room  needs  for 
Grades  K-6;  and 

Phase  out  the  Swain,  Walker  and  Whitefield  Schools. 

In  furtherance  of  this  revised  Program,  the  Special  Town 
Meeting  on  November  H|_ ,  1970  is  asked  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
of  the  Roberts -Everett  Property,  north  of  Burlington  Avenue  and 
between  Mill  Brook  and  the  Boutwell  Elementary  School  and  the 
West  Intermediate  School. 

Questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the  desirability  of  the 
"Roberts"  Property  for  this  purpose,  in  comparison  with  the 
possible  use  of  the  site  east  of  Maple  Meadow  Brook  and  north 
of  Lowell  Street  which  was  previously  recommended  for  a  South 
Intermediate  School. 


The  recommendations  of  the  Planning  Consultant  for  School 
Sites  and  Land  Acquisition  are,  as  follows: 
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PROPOSED  ADDITIONS 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SITE 

WILMINGTON,  MASS. 


SCALE- 


GRANGE. 


MEMORIAL; 

LIBRARY;? 


f  PROPOSED 
JOINT  PA.RKINQ 


BAPTIST 

CHURCH 


LUONGO 


FENTON 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


statists 


Sis 


TOWN  HALL 


FIR5T  CHURCH 


C°M3ErvATI  ON^„ 


50  -104  A 

9  CLC  • 


Prepared  inthe  offices  of  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Planning  . 
Consultant,  for  the  Wilmington  Planning  BoOrd  ond  the! 
Mass.  Dept.  of  Commerce  ond  Development,  and  financially 


aided  through  a  Federal  grant  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  under  the  Urban  Plan¬ 


ning  Assistance  Program  authorized  by  Section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 


1.  Present  High  School  Site  includes  17.27  acres  in  the 
geographic  center  of  the  Town  and  close  to  the  present  and  future 
center  of  population  when  the  so-called  "ultimate'’  growth  is 
attained.  The  Site  is  accessible  by  existing  streets.  The 
General  Plan  -  in  accordance  with  the  earlier  proposal  for 
expansion  of  the  Existing  High  School  -  presents  a  minimum  and 
desirable  program  for  land  acquisition. 

The  "minimum”  project  would  provide  for  additional  play 
and  athletic  facilities,  joint  use  of  parking  area  with  the 
Baptist  Church,  inclusion  of  the  former  Grange  Property  on 
Wildwood  Street  and  connection  on  the  east  with  Town-Owned  Land 
in  the  brook  valley.  This  minimum  project  is  essential,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  consultant,  whether  or  not  an  addition  to  the 
existing  high  school  is  constructed,  or  the  present  building  is 
converted  for  Intermediate  Grades. 

The  absolute  minimum  project  for  additional  land 
acquisition  includes: 

Parcel  6^-9  -  Rear  Baptist  Church  for  joint  parking  use 

(6^-7  -Use  of  Rear  Library  Site  as  part  of  School  site) 

62- 1+  -  All  of  Grange  property 

6Q-3A  -  Frotten  -  two  triangular  pieces  in  rear  of 
house 

63- 2  Luongo  -  135*  strip  behind  Athletic  Field  and 

triangle  west  of  chicken  house 

63-11  Wetlands  along  Mill  Brook. 

Such  a  project  would  add  one  building  -  the  burnt  Grange. 

Since  negotiations  for  such  a  minimum  project  must  be  opened 
with  Messrs.  Frotten  and  Luongo  for  portions  of  their  properties, 

it  should  be  noted  that  a  more  desirable  project  would  include  all 
of  the  above  plus : 

6^-3A  -  Frotten  -  all  of  the  remainder  except  a  lot 

adjoining  parcel  6^-3  with  movement  of  existing 
house  to  this  new  lot. 


62-3C  -  all 


in  rear  of  a  line 


63-2  -  Luongo  - 

about  250  feet  from  Wildwood  Street  and  including 
the  long  chicken  house,  but  not  the  residence  and 
buildings  around  it. 

At  either  the  present  right  of  way  into  the  Frotten  piece 
or  immediately  south  of  the  Frotten-Luongo  line,  the 
Town  should  acquire  or  reserve  a  50  foot  right  of  way 
from  Wildwood  Street  to  the  enlarged  High  School  site,  - 
about  7 5 OQ  sq.  ft.  In  this  case,  the  Frotten 

house  would  be  moved  and  Luongo fs  long  chicken  house  removed. 

these 

The  ’’desirable"  project  would  include^additional  areas 
towards  Wildwood  Street  -  primarily  for  athletic  facilities  - 
to  avoid  the  very  great  expense  of  filling  the  low  lands  along 
Mill  Brook  -  estimated  in  1969  at  over  half  the  4>lp80,000  total 
cost  of  site  preparation.  The  acquisition  of  these  areas  would 
perhaps  require  the  use  of  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  but  the 
difference  in  total  costs  of  acquisition  and  development  would 
appear  to  be  substantial.  The  full  use  of  the  investment  in 
lands  and  buildings  on  this  site  -  for  school  and  community 
(out  of  school  hours)  use  -  would  also  justify  this  "desirable” 
program. 

Both  projects  involve  joint  action  with  other  Town  agencies 
to  secure  properties  along  Mill  Brook  which  could  appropriately 
be  used  for  out-door  and  demonstration  Natural  Science  Studies, 
and  for  use  of  the  new  Memorial  Library  for  school  library 
purposes  instead  of  constructing  a  duplicate  facility  within  the 
same  block. 

For  this  Site,  sewerage  facilities  are  already  installed, 
but  would  have  to  be  expanded  if  a  substantial  addition  is  made 
to  the  buildings.  The  Soils  on  the  present  Frotten-Luongo-Fenton 
properties  offer  only  "slight  limitations"  for  on-site  disposal 
of  sewage,  but  it  may  be  that,  if  additional  sewerage  facilities 
are  required  for  the  School  complex,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  establishing  a  special  Sewerage  District  for  the  central  part 
of  the  Town  -  around  the  Common  -  with  its  own  collection  and 
disposal  system. 

The  accessibility  of  the  present  High  School  would  be  improved 
by  a  future  widening  of  Wildwood  Street  and  the  Installation  of 
sidewalks.  The  Open  Space  Plan  proposes  a  trail  and  pedway  along 
Mill  Brook  as  part  of  a  circuit  system  of  such  paths. 
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2.  The  Site  previously  proposed  for  A  South  Intermediate 
School  is  close  to  that  considered  in  the  1959  General  Plan  and 
recommended  in  the  I960  Schools  Recreation  Study  for  such  a 
School.  It  is  often  referred  to  as  the  ’’Allen  Property”  but 
actually  includes  only  part  of  that  parcel  and  a  larger  area 
between  the  Allen  parcel  and  the  Gas  Pipe  Line.  This  is  the 
high  ground  between  Maple  Meadow  Brook  and  Woburn  Street  and 
somewhat  north  of  Lowell  Street.  The  areas  already  occupied 
by  houses  on  Woburn  Street  would  be  excluded  from  the  School 
Site.  Since  portions  of  the  wetlands  along  Maple  Meadow  Brook 
are  proposed  for  ’’Conservation”  areas  and  are  held  In  the  same 
ownerships  as  lands  wanted  for  the  school  site,  it  would 
obviously  .be  advantageous  to  both  the  Town  and  those  owners  to 
have  the  Town  negotiate  and  acquire  properties  for  both  purposes 
at  the  same  time. 

This  Site  is  particularly  appropriate  for  an  Intermediate 
School  to  serve  the  population  at  a  distance  from  the  other 
two  existing  Intermediate  Schools,  but  not  inappropriate  for 
a  new  High  School.  As  a  High  School  Site  it  would  be  convenient 
for  a  large  majority  of  the  present  pupils  and,  according  to 
the  rate  of  growth  in  different  parts  of  the  Town,  for  those 
expected  to  be  living  in  Wilmington  for  many  years  in  the  future. 

To  make  this  site  more  accessible  the  General  Plan  calls 
for  widening  of  Woburn  Street  with  provision  of  a  side  walk,  the 
use  of  Bay  Street  and  Elm  Street,  and  the  opening  of  Alder  Street 
(now  a  ’’Paper  Street” );  northerly  from  Lowell  Street  along  Maple 
Meadow  Brook,  (with  a  pedway  and  trail  along  the  Brook),  as  well 
as  a  new  subdivision  street  one  block  west  of  Woburn  Street  as  a 
border  street  on  the  school  site. 

The  Soil  Survey  found  that  ’’hardpan"  within  2^g  feet  of  the 
surface  on  much  of  the  site  would  present  "severe”  limitations 
on  the  installation  of  septic  tanks,  but  there  appear  to  be 
parts  of  the  area  where  sewerage  treatment  would  not  be  so 
difficult.  As  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  in  the  Town  Crier 
an  extension  of  the  existing  Town  Sewer,  northerly 
from  the  AVCO  plant  to  this  site,  might  also  serve  properties 
around  Woburn  and  Lowell  Streets  where  Zoning  changes  for  a 
Motel  and  Apartments  have  been  urged  by  the  property  owners. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Present  High  School  Site,  a 
"minimum”  and  a  ’’desirable"  project  are  shown  on  the  accompanying 
map. 


The  "minimum"  project  would  include  the  lots  between  the 
Pipe  Line  and  the  Allen  Property  west  of  Leslie  Street,  and  the 
portion  of  the  Allen  property  after  exclusion  of  the  house  and 
barn  on  Woburn  Street  and  the  wetlands  along  Maple  Meadow  Brook. 
With  the  "paper"  streets  involved  such  a  site  would  cover  some 

23  acres,-  all  of  which  can  be  considered  an  "effective  site." 
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The  "desirable”  project  would  combine  the  School  Project 
with  a  Conservation  Open  Space  Project  covering  the  wetlands 
(12.8a.)  along  the  Brook  and  adding  to  the  School  Site  from 
acres  to  6^  acres  (according  to  whether  or  not  Nathan  Road 
is  extended  south  as  a  "border"  street  art  two  lots  depth  from 
Woburn  Street).  That  would  make  the  total  project  area  between 
2-1-9 . 3  and  52.3  acres. 


listed  below: 

Assessed 

Parcel  Number 

Value-Land 

h9  -  57  Allen 

11,850 

1*9  -  36 

6,500 

19  -  1 

1,650 

1*9  -  1A 

1,050 

k 

35o 

hA 

5oo 

5 

hy 

6 

1,050 

7 

350 

8 

100 

9  ) 

600 

10  ) 

• 

11 

200 

27 

200 

28 

100 

29 

250 

30 

250 

31  ) 

32  ) 

5oo 

33 

100 

3h 

200 

35 

1,050 

36 

300 

37 

250 

39 

650 

1*0 

200 

hi 

850 

$29,200 

Notes 

Allen  total  19.3  a.  Omit  house,  barn  &  lot. 
Rear  .8  acres  omitting  house  and  lot. 


Town  Owned 

n  it 
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3*  Additional  Land  at  Other  Existing  School  Sites  is  needed 
for  both  School  and  Community  Recreation  Uses,  -  whatever  program 
for  use  of  existing  facilities  is  followed.  In  the  Open  Space 
Plan  -  Chapter  D  of  this  Part  II  -  thedesired  ’’School 
Recreation  Areas”  are  listed  for  the  several  school  sites,  and 
those  needs  are  reflected  in  the  more  detailed  discussion  which 
follows  here: 

a.  At  the  North  Intermediate  School  for  the  acquisition 
of  presently  vacant  properties  on  the  west  and 
north  to  expand  the  present  Up  acre  site  to  at 
least  1?,3  acres  and  desirably  to  over  20  acres: 

1)  Parcel  97-59  rear  80,000  sq.  ft.  =  1.8ip  a.  )  o  ^  acres 

2)  Parcel  98-1  rear  75*000  sq.  ft.  =  1.49  a.  ) 

3)  Parcel  98  —ip  rear  up  to  7  acres  3*00  to  5  acres 

b.  At  the  Woburn  Street  School  -  now  on  a  10.25  acre  site  to 

add  at  least  3*5  acres  and  preferably  7*17  acres 


Parcel  87-2  - 

rear  - 

14.0,500) 

Parcel  87-3A 

all 

103,125) 

154, 875  =  3.57  acres 

Parcel  87-3 

rear 

11,250) 

Parcel  87-4 

rear 

157,500 

3.6  acres 

c.  At  the  Wildwood  School  to  relate  to  the  Conservation 
Project  along  the  Brook  by  clearing  the  "Town-Owned” 
Title  to  Parcel  61-6  with  division  of  the  10  acres 
between  School  and  Conservation  uses. 

d.  At  the  Glen  Road  School  to  add 

Parcel  54-7A,  13  acres,  on  the  west  in  the  valley  of 
Lubbers  Brook  for  combined  Conservation  aid  School 
uses;  and: - 

assign  Town-Owned  Parcels  54-106  and  109  to  School  use; 

acquire  Parcels  54-108,  54-17*  54-16  and  54-27  to  bring 
School  property  to  bounding  streets. 

e.  At  the  West  Intermediate  School  to  provide  pedestrian 
access  from  Nassau  Avenue  by  assignment  of  Town-Owned 
Parcel  31-45  to  "School”  and  acquisition  of  Parcel 
31-46. 

ip.  Future  School  Sites  should  be  acquired  now  in  anticipation 
of  increased  values  and  costs,  including  the  of t -recommended  sites 
(in  previous  reports)  for 
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a.  South  Elementary  or  "Butters  How"  School  which  is 
shown  on  the  General  Plan  on  a  site  southwest  of 
Taylor’s  Pond  associated  with  the  open  space  and 
trail-pedway  along  the  Middlesex  Canal.  This  site 
might  involve  from  12  to  17  acres  from  Parcels 
29-11,  rear  20,  19  +  18B  and  the  north  triangle  of 
28-1. 

b.  Northeast  Elementary  School  at  northeast  corner  of 
Salem  and  Woburn  Streets  -  omitting  historic  house 
and  lot  on  the  corner. 

Parcel  102- i  comprises  20.164-  acres  which,  allowing 
2  acres  for  the  corner  lot,  would  provide  an  18  acre 
site  adjoining  the  proposed  public  path  along  the 
abandoned  railroad  right  of  way. 

c.  Northwest  Elementary  School  -  near  Salem  Street  and 
west  of  the  railroad.  Three  alternative  sites  have 
been  considered: 

1)  Adjacent  to  Neighborhood  Green  at  Greenville 
Street  -  Adelman  Road  as  described  in  the  Open 
Space  Plan,  involving: 

Parcel  83-17  rear  -  up  to  17  acres  and 
Parcels  30,33>34->35»  and  4-5  to  Adelman  Road. 

2)  North  Side  of  Salem  Street  based  on  Parcel  83-23, 
omitting  the  house  and  a  lot  around  it,  to 
provide  13  acres  and  making  up  the  difference  for 
a  full  site  from  the  rear  of  Parcels  83-22, 

83-21  and  83-20. 

3)  South  Side  of  Salem  Street  -  dry  portion  of 

55  acre  tract  with  wetlands  going  to  Conservation 
Commission. 

5*  Phasing-out  "Sub -Standard"  School  Facilities.  As  noted 
above,  action  has  already  been  taken  on  two  of  the  older  schools 
identified  in  the  "Miller"  Report  as  sub-standard: 

a.  Mildred  H.  Rogers  School  on  3  acres  at  Silver  Lake,  - 
now  used  for  Town  Offices  but  more  appropriate  for 
"recreational"  use  in  association  with  the  other 
recreation  properties  on  Silver  Lake. 

b.  Center  School,  which  the  "Miller"  Report  recommends 
should  be  torn  down,  but  should  be  further  considered 
for  conversion  to  or  site  for  Town  Offices  or  a  new 
Town  Hall  in  connection  with  - 
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c.  Buzzell  School  and 

d.  Swain  School.  These  two  schools  on  the  same  5*5  acre 
site  with  Center  School  and  the  former  Library  would 
constitute  a  combined  "administrative"  site  for  Town 
and  School  Offices  and  for  a  "Curriculum  Center"  for 
the  School  System. 

e.  West  School  -  now  used  for  "special  training"  classes, 
but  proposed  for  removal  or  transfer  to  the  Water 
Department  for  use  in  connection  with  the  adjoining 
well-field. 

% 

f.  Whitefield  School  on  its  3»25  acre  parcel  should  be 
considered  for  a  Recreation  Center  and/or  site  for 
a  future  North  Wilmington  Fire  Sub-Station.  If  the 
decision  is  to  make  it  a  Recreation  Center,  it  would 
be  wise  to  add  all  or  part  of  the  7  acres  in  Parcel 
79-10  to  the  rear  of  the  present  property. 

g.  Walker  School  -  previously  (1957)  proposed  for  a 
Town  Hall  but  now  recommended  as  a  Recreation  Center 
in  association  with  Rotary  Park. 


H.  Health  Facilities 


Health  Facilities.  Public-spirited  citizens  have  organized  a  campaign  to  construct  a  hospital  in 
Wilmington  and  have  acquired  a  site  for  that  purpose  on  the  south  side  of  Lowell  Street,  west  of 
West  Street.  It  is  not  clear  at  this  writing  as  to  how  a  hospital  or  other  health  facility  in 
Wilmington  will  fit  into  the  “hierarchy”  of  such  facilities  on  a  regional  basis.  There  is  no 
Metropolitan  Plan  for  Health  Facilities  although  the  experts  in  the  field  are  all  agreed  that  a 
regional  approach  to  the  problems  of  health  care  is  essential  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  limited 
financial  resources  which  are  available  to  cover  the  huge  costs.  It  is  recommended  that  those 
concerned  for  health  services  in  Wilmington  continue  and  press  their  efforts  to  secure  “regional” 
agreements  and  participation  in  further  actions  for  a  hospital  or  other  health  facility  which  may 
be  located  in  Wilmington. 
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THE  GENERAL  PLAN 


relates  the  conditions  and  proposals  for  different 

Areas  and  Functions 


as  they  affect  the  Physical  Development  of  the  Community. 
Expression  of  the  hopes  and  desires  of  the  citizens  for  the 
future  of  their  community  in  words,  maps  and  pictures  must 
reflect  the  Economic,  Social,  Cultural  and  Political  con¬ 
ditions  and  possibilities  as  well  as  the  Physical.  In  so  far 
as  the  General  Plan  presented  in  this  report  succeeds  in 
relating  these  many  forces  into  a  consistent  and  unified  whole, 
the  result  may  be  appropriately  termed 

THE  GENERAL  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN 


Planning  is  a  continuing  process,  -  building  on  the  past.  Continuity  is  a  key  ingredient  of 
progress.  " The  Past  is  Prologue.”  We  should  treasure  the  evidences  of  past  accomplishments  and 
maintain  the  institutions  and  examples  we  have  inherited. 

Since  ‘‘nothing  is  certain  in  this  world  except  change”: 

Planning  must  always  be  "open-ended”  -  subject  to  change.  The  philosophy  of  Herodi- 
tus  -  cryptically  summarized  in  the  two  words,  "It  flows”  -  stresses  not  only  continuity  with  the 
past,  but  also  anticipation  of  new  challenges,  new  ways  and  new  accomplishments  in  the  future. 
We  must  not  tie  the  hands  or  foreclose  the  options  for  succeeding  generations  to  meet  the 
problems  of  their  day  cr  to  seize  new  opportunities  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life. 


For  the  Implementation  and  furtherance  of  the  projects  and 
policies  proposed  in  these  pages.  Parts  III,  IV  and  V  of  this 
report  are  submitted  separately,  dealing  with 

ZONING,  SUBDIVISION,  &  CAPITAL  BUDGET 


This  report  and  this  plan  will  be  most  useful  in  so  far  as  it  is  considered  as  a  Step  in  the 
Planning  Process,  -  as  a  dynamic  rather  than  static  plan.  There  is  always  a  danger  that  a  Town, 
having  developed  a  so-called  “Master  Plan’’,  will  relax  rather  than  intensify  efforts  to  guide 
growth  and  change  in  the  community.  If  the  time,  effort,  and  expense  of  work  on  the 
comprehensive  general  plan  are  to  return  full  value,  the  planning  initiated  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Master  Plan  must  be  continued  with  constant  re-evaluation  of  goals,  objectives,  procedures, 
projects  and  programs. 
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Mr.  William  Hooper,  Chairman 
Wilmington  Planning  Board 
Wilmington,  Mass.  OI887 

Dear  Mr.  Hooper, 

Our  efforts  over  the  past  eighteen  months  have  resulted  in 
this  report  -  "Planning  for  Wilmington."  This  is  the  so-called 
"Master  Plan"  which  the  Town  ordered  at  the  Town  Meeting  in 
March  1966,  in  the  hope  that  planning  and  forethought  would 
help  to  guide  the  forces  of  inevitable  change  towards  a  well- 
rounded  and  balanced  Wilmington  of  the  future. 

For  convenience  and  reference,  the  report  is  presented  in 
several  parts  with  an  "Introduction  and  Summary"  which  describes 
the  work  done  and  includes  recommendations  for  action. 

This  is  your  Consultant’s  Report  (and  I  assume  full 
responsibility  for  it),  but  I  hope  it  reflects  the  thinking  and 
desires  of  all  the  members  of  the  Planning  Board,  -  and  through 
them  the  thinking  of  officials  and  citizens  of  Wilmington.  I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  you  and  your  fellow  Board  members  for  your 
help  and  cooperation,  as  well  as  to  many  other  officials  and 
citizens . 

I  hope  that  you  will  succeed  in  securing  action  on  the 
many  proposals  and  recommendations  contained  in  this  report. 


Respectfully  submitted 


Planning  Consultant 


ZONING  FOR  WILMINGTON 


Part  III  -  Master  Plan  Report  by  Charles  W.  Eliot 

1970 


INTRODUCTION 


Zoning  is  one  of  several  tools  to  implement  the  ’’Master 
Plan.”  Having  established  in  the  General  Plan  the  over-all 
objectives  as  to  how  land  might  best  be  used  in  the  future, 
the  next  steps  are  to  find  ways  to  continue  those  land  uses 
which  conform  with  the  plan  and  to  guide  new  developments  and 
uses  in  the  directions  shown  on  the  plan. 

The  towns  of  Massachusetts  are  authorized  under  Chapter 
I4.OA  of  the  General  Laws  to  use  the  police  power  through  zoning 
by-laws  to  ’’promote  the  health,  safety,  morals,  convenience 
and  general  welfare”  and  for  a  number  of  other  related  purposes. 
As  with  all  situations  involving  use  of  the  police  power,  the 
freedom  of  action  of  the  individual  is  restrained  for  the 
protection  of  others.  Just  as  the  increase  in  traffic  has 
necessitated  traffic  regulations  -  and  red  lights,  so  the 
complexities  of  life  in  a  growing  community  make  necessary  new 
rules  on  how  we  use  our  properties.  In  expectation  of  future 
growth  and  change,  it  is  only  prudent  to  utilize  the  police 
power  through  an  amended  zoning  by-law  to  guide  that  growth. 

By  giving  up  some  rights  ”to  do  with  our  own  as  we  please” 
we  can  safeguard  and  secure  greater  value  for  other  rights 
which  we  retain.  In  most  cases  the  rights  we  give  up  we  never 
intended  to  exercise  anyway,  and  the  protection  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  or  community  is  a  valuable  return  for  a  negligible  loss. 

As  noted  in  Part  I  of  this  report  on  Planning  for 
Wilmington,  ’’Zoning  was  adopted  (by  the  Town)  In  1934-  under 
a  *  Protective  By-Law’  extensively  revised  in  19 55*  and 
amended  at  frequent  intervals  since  to  provide  increased 
specificity,  clarity  and  'protection'  of  community  values.” 
While  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Snow  served  as  Planning  Consultant,  a 
number  of  special  studies  of  zoning  problems  were  completed 
and  actions  taken  for  several  revisions  of  the  Zoning  By-Law 
and  for  clarification  of  the  boundaries  shown  on  the  Zoning 
Map. 
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While  the  General  Plan  was  in  preparation  two  attempts 
were  made  to  establish  Conservancy  or  Flood  Plain  Districts 
and  to  provide  for  Garden  Apartments,  Problems  developed 
concerning  the  procedures  and  conditions  for  "Special  Permits” 
and  for  the  control  of  curb  cuts  in  "high  density  traffic" 
areas.  New  provisions  in  the  Zoning  By-Law  are  needed  to  meet 
these  and  other  problems,  to  improve  the  wording  or  to  add  new 
features  which  other  Towns  have  found  desirable. 

The  present  Zoning  By-Law  is  a  much  better  instrument 
than  exists  in  many  Massachusetts  Towns  and  has  served  the 
Town  well,  but  changing  conditions  in  Wilmington  and  changes 
in  the  State  enabling  legislation  suggest  the  desirability 
of  review  and  revisions.  As  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs  which  has 
been  working  over  the  past  two  years  on  proposals  to  improve 
the  Zoning  Enabling  Act  (Chapter  i^OA  G,L.)  your  Consultant 
has  also  had  the  advantage  of  the  special  knowledge  of  his 
fellow-members  of  the  Committee  -  representing  the  Builders, 
Real  Estate,  the  Attorney  General* s  Office  and  other 
specialists  -  concerning  the  deficiencies  and  authority 
granted  to  Towns  in  Chapter  I4.OA, 

In  order  that  the  Planning  Board  and  interested  citizens 
may  have  a  variety  of  courses  of  action  before  them,  the 
following  discussion  of  Zoning  Recommendations  and  Materials 
include  much  more  than  your  Consultant  has  any  idea  you  will 
want  to  recommend  to  the  Town.  In  fact.  It  would  be  folly 
to  try  at  any  single  Town  Meeting  to  secure  favorable  action 
on  too  long  or  too  complicated  Zoning  provisions.  The 
selection  of  which  provisions  should  be  offered  and  when  is 
a  matter  for  the  Planning  Board  to  determine. 

Your  Planning  Consultant  is  not  a  "member  of  the  Bar", 
and  strongly  urges  that  any  and  all  proposals  for  revision 
or  amendment  of  the  Zoning  By-Law  should  be  reviewed  and 
approved,  as  to  legal  form,  by  the  Town  Counsel  before  the 
required  public  hearing  is  held. 

The  procedures  for  amendment  of  the  existing  "protective 
by-law"  require  a  Public  Hearing  on  any  proposed  changes  and 
then  a  report  by  the  Planning  Board  after  the  hearing.  In  that 
report  the  Planning  Board  is  allowed  to  drop  proposals  presented 
at  the  hearing,  but  not  to  add  new . proposals  which  materially 
change  the  intent  without  a  second  hearing.  The  Planning  Board 
may,  therefore,  wish  to  include  in  the  notice  of  the  public 
hearing,  some  provisions  on  which  the  reactions  expressed  at  the 
hearing  will  determine  whether  or  not  they  are  recommended  to 
the  Town  Meeting. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES 


DRAFT  MATERIALS  FOR  ZONING  BY-LAW 


Wilmington,  Mass. 

Prepared  by  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Planning  Consultant 


The  following  Notes  review  the  present  Zoning  By-Law 
with  suggestions  for  possible  revisions  and  additions. 

Table  of  Contents:  It  is  desirable  to  Include  a  table 
of  contents  at  the  beginning  of  every  zoning  by-law  with 
page  references  to  the  printed  text.  Such  a  table  of  contents 
will  serve  as  an  Index  to  facilitate  references  to  Sections 
and  paragraphs  by  officials  and  citizens. 

It  Is  also  recommended  that  the  previous  policy  of 
printing  In  the  same  size  of  pages  as  used  in  the  Town  Report 
be  continued  for  distribution  for  a  modest  fee. 

The  following  pages  are  a  sample  of  the  kind  of 
recommended  Table  of  Contents,  and  will  have  to  be  revised 
and  adjusted  according  to  what  actions  are  taken  by  the 
Planning  Board  and  Town  Meeting  in  relation  to  the  many 
changes  and  improvements  which  are  included  in  these  Notes. 
Meanwhile,  they  provide  a  guide  to  these  Notes. 


DRAFT  MATERIALS  FOR  ZONING  BY-LAW 
Prepared  by  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Planning  Consultant 

Town  of  Wilmington,  Mass. 


Section 


Section 

Section 


Section 

Section 


C  ONTENTS 


I.  1.  Purpose  and  Authority 

2„  Establishment  of  Districts 

A.  Classes  of  Districts 

B.  Zoning  District  Map 

C.  Boundaries  of  Districts 

3.  Lots  in  more  than  one  District 

II.  Definitions 


III.  Existing  Uses  Continued 

A.  Nonconforming  Uses 

1.  No  increase  in  extent 

2.  Not  revert  to  after  change 

3.  One  year  abandonment 

i|..  Reconstruction  after  fire  or  damage 
5.  Conversion  of  Uses 

B.  Temporary  use 

C.  Completion 

D.  Board  of  Appeals  prescribe  conditions 


IV.  New  Construction  and  New  Uses  shall  conform 


V.  Use  Regulations  - 

1.  Residence  Districts 

(R)  Rural  Residence  Districts  (60,000) 

(SRA)  Single  Residence  Districts  (22,500) 

(SRB)  Single  Residence  Districts  (10,000) 

(£SA-) - L'iiri'ited  •Garden  Apartment" ms  trie  t/s 

4-RC  ) - Clue-tor  -Roe-idonoo  Dio  trlete 

(PUD)  Planned  Unit  Development  Districts 

2.  Business  Districts 

(NB)  Neighborhood  Business  Districts 

(GB)  General  Business  Districts 

(HDT-B-) - High  Penalty  Traf f lo-  Bua in^aa  Districts 


3.  (IND)  Industrial  District 
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l±.  Special  Districts 


Section 


Section 

Section 


Section 

Section 


(C)  Conservancy  or  Flood  Plain  District 

(I)  Institutional  District 

(0)  Official  or  Open  Space  District 

(H)  Historic  Districts 

— Special  Uses 

VI.  Development  Regulations 

A.  Area,  Frontage,  Coverage,  and  Yards 

B.  Height  Regulations 

C.  Accessory  Buildings 

D.  Off-Street  Parking  and  Loading 

E.  Site  Plans 

F.  Screening 

G.  Visibility  across  Corners 

H.  Signs 

I.  Standards  for  industrial  projects 

J.  Uniformity  and  Harmony 

VII.  General  Regulations  -  Excavation,  Trailers 

VIII.  Administration,  Enforcement,  and  Amendment 

1.  Building  Inspector 

2.  Permits 

3.  Violations  and  Penalties 

4.  Board  of  Appeals 

Organization 
Powers  and  Duties 

5.  Amendments 

IX.  Validity  and  Conflicts  of  Laws. 

X.  Previous  Laws. 


ZONING  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  Summary  and  Parts  I  and  II  of  this  report  on  "Planning 
for  Wilmington"  contain  reviews  and  recommendations  for  changes 
in  the  Zoning  By-Law  and  Zoning  Map.  Excerpts  from  pages  in 
those  parts  are  reproduced  below. 


The  Zoning  By-Law  of  Wilmington  and  the  Zoning  Map  further  divide  the  Town  among  six 
kinds  of  districts  according  to  uses:  -  three  for  different  densities  of  residential  development,  two 
for  business  and  one  for  industry.  All  of  the  Town  falls  in  one  or  another  of  these  districts 
regardless  of  public  ownership  or  physical  fitness.  In  the  areas  zoned  for  industry,  only  dwellings 
which  are  “accessory”  to  the  industrial  uses  of  the  property  are  permitted,  so  that  the  Industrial 
Districts  are  in  effect  separate  “sections”  and  constitute  further  barriers  between  and  defining 
residential  “neighborhoods.”  Similarly  the  General  Business  Districts,  because  of  their  location 
on  principal  transportation  routes,  tend  to  reinforce  the  barriers  between  “neighborhoods.” 

In  order  to  further  shape  the  patterns  of  development  into  “Neighborhoods”  -  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  development  against  floods,  pollution,  etc.,  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  “Flood 
Plain  District”  to  the  Zoning  Map  applying  initially  to  areas  subject  to  flooding  along  the  main 
streams,  but  extended  to  other  wetlands  as  flood  data  becomes  available  from  surveys  or  the 
anticipated  report  by  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers.  A  form  of  Conservancy  Zoning  is 
recommended  for  the  extensive  headwater  swamps.  Under  the  “Open  Space  Plan”,  discussed 
below,  Flood  Plain  and  Conservancy  Zoning  would  be  backed  up  by  Conservation  Easements  and 
fee  title  public  ownership  of  much  of  the  wetlands.  Whatever  the  Town  does  to  protect  its 
wetlands  against  unwise  development,  the  State  will  also  be  acting  under  the  Hatch  Act  and  the 
Inland  Wetlands  Act  through  the  issuance  of  “Orders”  limiting  uses  and  changes  in  wet  areas. 

Around,  within  and  among  the  neighborhoods  or  areas  proposed  for  development  there  are 
or  will  be  public  or  semipublic  properties  devoted  to  public  or  institutional  purposes.  To 
recognize  the  importance  of  those  purposes  to  the  community,  and  to  guide  land  uses  and 
developments  within  those  properties  a  second  new  “Institutional  or  Public  Use”  District  is 
proposed  to  be  added  to  the  Zoning  Map  which  will  include  the  well-fields,  conservation  areas, 
schools  and  recreation  grounds,  church  properties  and  other  institutions  which  may  locate  in  the 
Town. 


RESIDENTIAL  DEVELOPMENT 


For  over  forty  years  planning  theory  in  this  country  has  placed  great  stress  on  the  concept  of 
“The  Neighborhood  Unit”^  for  the  organization  of  residential  areas.  The  idea  is  that  within  a  city 
or  town  there  are  or  should  be  “units”  of  residential  development,  centered  around  a 

^  “The  Neighborhood  Unit”  by  Clarence  A.  Perry  in  pp  22-132  of  Vol  II-Regional  Survey  of  New 
York  and  Environs,  1929. 
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neighborhood  school  and  bounded  by  natural  or  man-made  barriers  of  wetlands,  parks,  railroads 
or  major  highways,  and  by  Industry  or  other  non-residential  areas.  Neighborhood  stores  would  be 
located  on  the  fringe  or  between  neighborhoods.^  The  theory  goes  on  to  suggest  that  a  group  of 
these  neighborhood  units  should  constitute  a  “community,”  which  in  turn  is  served  by  an 
Intermediate  High  School  at  a  reasonably  central  location  among  the  neighborhoods  involved; 
and  that  a  group  of  communities  should  be  served  by  a  High  School,  civic  center  and  a  central 
business  district. 

The  size  of  a  “neighborhood  unit”  was  suggested  by  Perry  as  the  population  which  would 
support  an  ideal  elementary  school  within  walking  distance  from  the  outer  limits  of  the  unit.  The 
units  would  thus  vary  in  size  with  the  density  of  residential  development  and  the  numbers  of 
school  children.  By  dividing  the  large  city  or  town  into  these  neighborhood  units  and  then 
development  it  is  hoped  that  “identity  of  place”  and  “neighborliness”  will  provide  new  meaning 
for  community  life. 

Although  the  conditions,  theories  and  policies  which  underlie  the  “Neighborhood  Theory” 
have  changed  materially  over  the  years,  the  Federal  Government  in  making  grants  for  “701 
Planning  Projects”  continues  to  require  what  is  called  “Neighborhood  Analysis”  in  all  Master  Plan 
Reports.  Accordingly,  the  discussion  of  Development  Patterns  in  the  body  of  this  report  draws 
on  the  chapters  concerning  Open  Spaces,  Streets  and  Highways,  Transportation,  etc.  for 
definition  of  boundaries  of  Neighborhoods;  and  on  the  chapters  concerning  Public  Facilities, 
Schools,  etc.  for  service  of  Neighborhoods. 

The  present  Zoning  By-Law  and  Zoning  Map  provides  for  three  kinds  of  Residential  Districts 
according  to  densities  or  size  of  lots: 

“R’  -  Rural  Districts  with  minimum  lot  area  of  60,000  sq.  ft.  and  200  foot  frontage 
“SRA”  -  Single  Residence  A  -  lot  area  22,500  sq.  ft.  and  125  foot  frontage;  and 
“SRB”  -  Single  Residence  -  B  -  lot  area  10,000  sq.  ft.  and  100  foot  frontage. 

The  areas  shown  on  the  Zoning  Map  for  these  Residential  Districts  reflect  the  lot  sizes  in 
“active”  subdivision  projects  at  the  time  the  zoning  provisions  were  adopted.  The  By-Law  also 
provides  that  “a  dwelling  may  be  erected  .  .  .  having  less  than  the  required  lot  frontage  ...  or 
area”  when  the  lot  “conformed”  with  requirements  in  1934  or  is  shown  on  a  definitive 
subdivision  plan  approved  after  1954.  Although  the  State  Law  permitting  development  of  5000 
sq.  ft.  lots  is  no  longer  applicable  in  Wilmington  (because  of  the  special  Act  approved  in  1969) 
there  are  still  a  great  many  sub-standard  lots,  -  mostly  on  “paper  streets,”  -  which  can  legally  be 
built  upon. 

The  “R”  -  Rural  districts  in  Wilmington  are  generally: 

1)  South  of  Butters  Row  and  Mill  Road  to  the  Burlington  Line,  including  the  Town  Forest, 
well  field  and  extensive  wetlands  along  Cold  Spring  and  Saw  Mill  Brooks. 


2  Cf.  “Design  of  Residential  Areas”  by  Whitten  and  Adams  in  Harvard  City  Planning  Series  Vol. 
VI,  1929. 
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2)  West  Wilmington  -  west  of  Shawsheen  Avenue  to  the  River  and  Billerica  Line  and 
northwest  of  Aldrich  Road  and  Kendall  Street. 

3)  Northwest  Wilmington  -  north  of  Salem  Street  to  600  feet  south  of  the  abandoned 
railroad  line  and  west  of  the  main  line  of  the  railroad  to  the  Tewksbury  Line.  A  large 
part  of  the' northeastern  half  of  the  area  in  wetland. 

4)  Northeast  -  in  the  Nod  Pond  area  and  along  the  North  Reading  Line  from  Martins  Brook 
to  Route  125.  The  Well  Field  at  Nod  Pond  separates  the  section  along  Andover  Street 
from  the  rest  of  the  “R”  District,  and  a  well  field  and  numerous  non-conforming 
lots  -  mostly  “Town  Owned”  or  Tax  Delinquent  lie  south  of  Route  125. 

5)  The  Northern  Tip  -  above  the  Industrial  Zone  and  Route  125  to  Andover  Line.  The  area 
west  and  north  of  Fosters  Pond  is  proposed  for  a  Town  Forest  in  association  with  a 
similar  use  of  lands  in  Andover  -  as  projected  by  the  Andover  authorities. 

In  all  of  these  areas  the  large  lot-size  required  appears  to  be  appropriate,  but,  as  in  all  other 
Towns  today,  the  “validity”  of  large  lots  is  being  challenged  as  “Snob  Zoning.”  The  challenge  is 
clearly  not  applicable  to  Wilmington  where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Town  is  zoned  for  10,000 
or  22,500  square  foot  lots.  In  fact,  considering  the  soil  conditions  and  the  high  proportion  of  the 
total  area  of  the  Town  which  is  wetlands,  there  is  a  real  question  as  to  the  ability  of  many  of  the 
smaller  lots  to  handle  the  sanitary  wastes  of  even  a  single  dwelling  without  polluting  the  ground 
waters. 

Other  towns  have  attempted  to  deal  with  this  problem  by  including  provisions  in  the  Zoning 
By-Law  to  require  that  at  least  half  of  any  lot  shall  be  “buildable”  land  -  and  not  too  wet,  steep 
or  rocky  to  accomodate  a  septic  tank  and  leaching  field. 

The  “SRA”  and  “SRB”  -  Single  Residence  Districts  cover  all  of  the  rest  of  the  Town  except 
the  Business  and  Industrial  areas  described  below.  In  general  the  “10,000  area”  -  SRB  District 
applies  to  scattered  subdivisions  within  the  larger  SRA  Districts  except  for  a  substantial  area  at 
Silver  Lake  and  north  of  Glen  Road.  For  practically  all  the  “SRB”  areas,  the  disposal  of  sanitary 
wastes  is  a  cause  of  growing  concern  because  continued  development  may  “tip  the  scales”  to 
compel  installation  of  municipal  sewerage. 

Residential  Development  is  also  permitted  in  a  Neighborhood  Business  District,  and  under 
“special  permit”  under  very  limited  conditions  in  the  GB-General  Business  and  Industrial 
Districts. 

For  the  past  three  years,  petitions  have  been  Filed  for  inclusion  in  the  Town  Warrant  to 
permit  apartments,  garden  apartments,  motels  and  other  residential  developments.  To  date,  these 
proposals  have  failed  approval  by  the  Town  Meeting.  At  the  same  time,  the  Planning  Board  has 
been  considering  alternative  policies  and  procedures  for  Multi-Family  Dwellings  and  Planned  Unit 
Development.  The  problems  involved  are  discussed  in  Part  II  in  the  Chapter  on  “Development 
Patterns”  with  a  recommendation  that  the  Town  provide  for  “Planned  Unit  Development”  with 
combinations  of  group  housing  and  service  business  under  prescribed  rules  and  limitations. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Industrial  Districts  have  been  established  and  developed: 

1)  In  Southeast  Wilmington  in  three  connected  blocks  -  for  AVCO  south  of  Lowell  Street, 
on  both  sides  of  the  railroad  between  Main  and  Woburn  Streets  and  in  the  DiCenso 
Project  east  of  Woburn  Street  to  Interstate  93.  Provisions  for  buffer  areas  around  the 
residential  areas  and  for  industrial  traffic  across  the  residence  districts  are  recommended. 
Safeguards  are  also  needed  against  or  for  guidance  of  strip  commercial  development  of 
frontages  on  Lowell  and  Main  Streets. 

2)  In  the  central  area  -  particularly  west  of  the  railroad  and  along  part  of  Main  Street  where 
boundary  adjustments  require  further  study. 

3)  East  of  Interstate  93  and  north  of  Concord  Street  along  Fordham  Road  (Barbo  Project) 
where  again  provisions  for  buffer  areas  adjoining  residential  districts  are  needed. 

4)  Two  smaller  Industrial  Districts  are  shown  on  the  Zoning  Map  -  between  Lubbers  Brook 
and  the  railroad  south  of  Concord  Street  and  between  Middlesex  Avenue  and  the 
railroad  south  of  the  North  Wilmington  Grade  Crossing.  Both  these  sites  are  already 
occupied  by  Industries.  The  wetlands  along  Lubbers  Brook  severely  restrict  the  size  of 
the  first  of  these  districts  and  wetlands  south  of  the  second  provide  a  buffer  for  the 
adjoining  residential  area. 

5)  North  of  Salem  Street,  -  Nod  Pond  to  the  North  Reading  Line  at  the  gravel  pits,  where  a 
problem  exists  as  to  the  “restoration”  and  future  best  use  of  the  area  after  the  gravel 
deposits  are  exhausted. 

6)  In  the  Northern  Part  of  Wilmington  along  Route  125,  Interstate  93,  Ballardvale  and 
Andover  Streets. 

a.  South  of  Route  125,  most  of  the  Industrial  District  west  of  the  Electric 
Transmission  line  to  1-93  is  either  wet  or  well  field;  while  northeast  of  the  electric 
line,  existing  houses  along  Andover  Street  and  extensive  wetlands  suggest  that 
further  study  of  this  area  would  be  advisable. 

b.  North  of  Route  125  a  current  project  for  a  “Route  125  Industrial  Park”  involves 
the  extension  of  Upton  Court  for  access  to  new  Industrial  Sites.  This  road  should 
eventually  be  carried  through  to  Ballardvale  Street.  Another  road  across  this 
Industrial  District  is  also  proposed  on  the  Streets  and  Highways  Plan,  and  further 
study  is  needed  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  present  arbitrary,  straight-line, 
northern  boundary  of  the  Industrial  District  in  relation  to  future  resident 
development  on  the  north. 

c.  West  of  Interstate  93,  almost  all  of  the  Industrial  District  east  of  the  railroad  is  wet, 
while  west  of  the  railroad  wetlands  extend  along  the  Tewksbury  line  leaving  only  a 
completely  unaccessible  island  around  the  former  Wilmington  Junction.  It  is 
therefore  most  unlikely  that  any  of  this  area  west  of  1-93  will  be  developed  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

In  summary,  the  Industrial  Districts  in  the  Southeast,  Central,  and  Eastern  sections  of  the 
Town  are  fast  filling  up,  and  in  the  Northern  Sections  development  is  beginning.  There  is  room 
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for  considerable  further  expansion  of  industry  in  Wilmington,  but  action  is  needed  to  assure  the 
best  boundaries  for  industrial  districts,  “buffers”  along  those  boundaries,  access  to  sites  and 
across  adjoining  residential  areas  and  guidance  of  “strip”  frontage  development  on  major  streets. 
Additional  areas  suitable  for  industrial  development  are  practically  non-existent. 

BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

Business  Development  in  Wilmington  began  around  the  railroad  stations  in  the  center  and 
North  Wilmington,  and  with  “convenience”  shops  in  scattered  locations.  The  present  zoning 
provides  for  General  Business  and  Neighborhood  Business  Districts,  -  shown  on  the  Zoning  Map 
at:  :  j 

1)  North  Wilmington  for  a  small  area  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad  and  adjoining  an 
Industrial  District.  Most  of  the  frontage  is  already  occupied  so  that  a  grade  separation  of 
Middlesex  Avenue  with  the  railroad  will  be  disruptive  and  difficult  -  but  probably 
inevitable.  It  may  be  possible  to  expand  the  Business  District  to  the  north  along 
Jefferson  Avenue. 

2)  350  feet  of  frontage  on  the  north  side  of  Lowell  Street  between  West  Street  and  the  1-93 
Interchange  -  now  occupied  by  a  filling  station.  The  adjoining  Neighborhood  Business 
District  on  the  east  will  be  wiped  out  by  the  completion  of  the  Interchange,  but  the 
similar  district  on  the  west  is  ample  for  local  business. 

3)  At  the  southeast  corner  of  Lowell  and  Woburn  Streets,  Luccio  occupies  the 
Neighborhood  Business  District  with  its  local  shopping  facilities. 

4)  Strip  frontage  on  the  north  side  of  Lowell  Street  from  200  feet  west  of  Woburn  Street  to 
Dartmouth  St.  -  with  some  scattered  development.  Since  the  opposite  side  of  Lowell 
Street  is  all  zoned  Industrial  -  also  permitting  strip-business  development,  the  two  sides 
of  the  street  must  be  considered  together.  This  situation  portends  all  the  unfortunate 
aspects  of  “strip-zoning”  with  attendant  traffic  snarls,  unsightly  development  and 
“blight.”  We  long  since  learned  that  healthy  business  development  requires  con¬ 
centration  on  in-depth  sites  to  provide  for  one-stop  parking  and  comparative-price 
shopping. 

5)  A  similar  combination  of  Industry  and  General  Business  Districts  is  shown  on  the 
Zoning  Map  for  both  sides  of  Main  Street  for  two  and  one  half  miles  from  the  Woburn 
Line  and  Cook  Street  to  Richmond  Street,  interrupted  for  only  a  short  distance  at  Clark 
Street,  and  by  the  Town  Lorest  or  where  major  streams  cross  the  road.  Much  of  this 
frontage  is  committed  to  existing  industrial  and  business  uses  and  the  necessity  of  depth 
was  recognized  at  Wilmington  Plaza.  Three  sections  of  this  long  strip-zoning  require 
attention: 

a.  South  of  the  Town  Lorest,  as  to  the  value  of  a  narrow  150  foot  strip  for  either 
business  or  industry  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street; 

b.  Between  the  railroad  overpass  and  Lowell  Street,  the  wetlands  along  Maple  Meadow 
Brook  reduce  the  available  area  for  development  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  the 
question  should  be  raised  whether  the  triangle  between  Main  and  Lowell  Streets 
northwest  of  the  brook  is  an  appropriate  or  best  location  for  a  second  major 
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shopping  center?  If  it  is,  the  whole  triangle  should  be  zoned  and  planned  for  that 
purpose,  and  if  it  is  not  the  zoning  should  be  revised  in  the  opposite  direction. 

c.  From  Lowell  Street  to  Richmond  Street,  the  opening  of  a  New  Route  129  By-Pass 
(Olson  Street)  will  require  major  changes  in  the  zoning  boundaries  east  of  Main 
Street  as  shown  on  the  Plan  for  that  project.  These  changes  would  extend  the  GB 
Zone  to  the  west  side  of  the  new  highway  between  Kiernan  Avenue  and  Kirk  Street 
and  from  opposite  Bridge  Land  to  opposite  Richmond  Street. 

6)  In  1969  the  Town  voted  to  re-zone  the  area  between  Interstate  93  and  the  Town  Line 
and  south  of  Concord  Street  to  the  Ipswich  River  to  GB-General  Business.  The  adjoining 
areas  in  North  Reading  and  across  Concord  Street  are  zoned  for  Industry. 

7)  Other  Neighborhood  Business  Districts  shown  on  the  Zoning  Map  include: 

a.  Some  1200  feet  of  frontage  on  the  south  side  of  Concord  Street  between  Lubbers 
Brook  and  the  railroad,  backed  up  by  an  industrial  District.  The  N.B.  Zoning 
restricts  the  kinds  of  business  beyond  those  allowed  in  Industrial  Districts,  but  the 
200  foot  depth  is  inadequate  for  parking,  buildings,  etc.  Access  is  restricted  to 
Concord  Street  and  the  area  is  cut  off  or  buffered  (according  to  one’s  point  of  view) 
from  the  residential  neighborhoods  it  would  serve  by  the  railroad  and  Lubbers 
Brook. 

b.  Two  small  areas  at  Silver  Lake  and  Main  Street,  -  one  south  of  the  lake  to  Lubbers 
Brook  on  both  sides  of  the  highway  and  the  other  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Main 
and  Oakwood  Road.  In  both  cases  the  depth  is  inadequate,  and  the  zoning  would 
appear  to  be  intended  to  legalize  small  existing  business  activities. 

c.  Two  “spot  zones’’  of  single  lots,  -  one  at  Burlington  Ave.  and  Forest  Street  and  the 
other  at  Shawsheen  Ave.  and  Hopkins  Street; -in  both  cases  to  accomodate 
previously  existing  stores.  They  are  both  probably  illegal  under  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  on  Spot  Zoning. 

The  survival  of  these  two  neighborhood  stores  in  the  part  of  Wilmington  west  of  the  railroad 
points  up  the  need  to  provide  in  plans  for  that  section  one  or  two  larger  Neighborhood  Business 
Districts  to  serve  the  future  population.  Similar  additional  Neighborhood  Business  Districts  will 
some  day  be  needed  near  Salem  Street  between  the  railroad  and  the  Tewksbury  line,  and  to  serve 
the  extreme  north  section  of  the  Town. 
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PROPOSED  ZONING  ACTIONS 


To  guide  further  development  and  to  protect  and  enhance  the  “quality  of  the  environment”, 
your  Consultant  recommends: 

1.  Adoption  of  Flood  Plain  and  Conservancy  Zoning  with  application  to  the  wetlands  for 
“shaping”  of  neighborhoods  and  protection  of  developed  areas  against  floods,  pollution, 
etc.,  and  supporting  actions  as  recommended  in  the  following  section  “b.  Open  Spaces.” 

2.  Addition  of  an  “Institutional  or  Public  Use”  District  applied  to  Public  and  Tax  Exempt 
Institutional  Properties. 

3.  Buildable  Area.  Addition  to  the  Zoning  By-law  of  a  requirement  that  at  least  half  of  any 
lot  shall  be  “buildable”  land  and  not  too  wet,  steep,  or  rocky  to  accomodate  septic  tank 
and  leaching  fields. 

4.  Zoning  changes  in  relation  to  opening  of  “New  Route  129”  (By-Pass). 

5.  Provision  for  variety  and  mixture  of  residential  types  in  Planned  Unit  Development  or 
“Ousters.” 

6.  Further  and  continuing  review  of  the  Zoning  Map  for  possible  desirable  changes  or 
adjustments,  with  particular  attention  to: 

a.  Soil  conditions  of  each  “SRB”  District  in  relation  to  disposal  of  sanitary  wastes; 

b.  Substitution  of  concentrated,  in  depth,  business  areas  for  “strip  zoning”  along 
major  thorofares;  and  of  continuous  review  of  the  wording  of  the  Zoning  By-Law 
for  adjustment  to  changing  conditions,  refinements  and  clarification. 

HISTORIC  DISTRICTS 


The  chapter  of  this  Report  on  “Historical  Background”  emphasizes  the  special  values  in  the 
character  of  areas  around  the  Town  Common  and  at  other  historic  sites.  Under  Chapter  40  C  of 
the  General  Laws,  cities  and  towns  can  establish  “Historic  Districts”  with  a  Commission  having 
authority  to  issue  “Certificates  of  appropriateness”  for  changes  in  the  external  appearance  of 
buildings  and  structures  in  such  Districts.  Action  for  this  purpose  by  the  Town  Meeting  is 
required  to  follow  a  report  by  an  Historic  District  Study  Committee. 

Your  Planning  Consultant  urges  early  and  intensive  study  of  the  desirability  of  Historic 
Districts  in  Wilmington,  and  action  by  the  Town  Meeting  to  take  advantage  of  the  powers  granted 
under  Chapter  40  C.  General  Laws. 
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Section  1-1.  A  statement  of  purposes  can  be  simply  a  citation 
of  the  Authorizing  Act,  but  may  well  include  quotations 
from  that  act  and  specified  additional  purposes,  even 
though  some  of  these  purposes  are  not  immediately  implemented 
in  the  wording  of  later  sections  of  the  zoning  by-law 
(because  they  strengthen  and  broaden  the  legal  basis  for 
any  zoning).  This  Section  1-1  of  the  present  By-Law  might 
well  be  revised  to  read: 


SECTION  I.  INTENT,  PURPOSE,  AND  METHOD 
1-1.  INTENT,  PURPOSE,  AND  AUTHORITY 

The  purposes  of  this  Zoning  By-Law  are  to  promote  the 
health,  safety,  morals,  convenience  and  general  welfare  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Wilmington;  to  lessen  the  danger  from 
fire  and  congestion,  and  from  the  hazards  of  flood  water 
inundation;  to  protect  and  conserve  the  value  of  property; 
to  preserve  and  increase  the  amenities  of  the  Town;  to 
conserve  natural  conditions;  to  promote  the  educational, 
cultural  and  economic  welfare  of  the  public;  to  preserve 
and  protect  buildings,  sites,  and  districts  of  historic 
Interest;  to  improve  and  beautify  the  Town,  to  encourage 
the  most  appropriate  uses  of  land,  buildings  and  structures 
within  the  Town;  and  to  give  effect  to  the  General  or  Master 
Plan;-  all  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  ij.OA  of  the 
General  Laws  as  amended,  and  other  applicable  laws. 

(In  other  by-laws  I  have  followed  this  statement  of 
Purposes  with:) 

"In  accordance  with  these  purposes,  and  under  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  [|.0A  of  the  General  Laws  as  amended,  - 
the  use,  construction,  erection,  establishment,  movement, 
repair,  alteration,  enlargement,  height,  appearance, 
location  and  occupancy  of  buildings  and  structures,  and  the 
uses  and  occupancy  of  premises  in  the  Town  of  Wilmington 
are  hereby  regulated  and  restricted  as  hereinafter  provided." 
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Section  1-2  A.  The  number  and  variety  of  districts  which 

are  now  or  might  be  included  are  listed  here,  but  discussed 
in  the  notes  on  Section  V  below. 


SECTION  1-2.  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  LOCATION  OF  DISTRICTS 


A.  Districts :  For  the  purpose  of  this  by-law,  the  Town 
of  Wilmington  is  hereby  divided  into  the  following 
districts . 


1.  Residence  Districts: 

(  R)  Rural  Districts 

(SRA)  Single-Residence-A  Districts 

(SRB)  Single-Residence-B  Districts 

(  RC)  Residence  Cluster  Districts 

(GAR)  Garden  Apartment  Districts 

(PUD)  Planned  Unit  Development  Districts 

2.  Business  Districts: 

(  NB)  Neighborhood  Business  Districts 

(  GB)  General  Business  Districts 

(HDTB)  High-Density  Traffic  Business  Districts 

3.  Manufacturing  or  Industrial  Districts 

(IND)  Industrial  Districts 

4.  Special  Districts 

(C)  Conservancy  or  Flood  Plain  District 
(I)  Institutional  District 

(0)  Official  or  Open  Space  District 

(H)  Historic  Districts  established  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  l^OC  of  the  General 
Laws,  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  amended, 
shall  be  indicated  on  the  Zoning  Map. 


B.  Zoning  District  Map.  Said  Districts  are  shown,  defined, 
and  bounded  on  a  map  entitled:  *Town  of  Wilmington, 
Zoning  District  Map*  dated  ,  and 

filed  with  the  Town  Clerk.  Said  map  and  all  explanatory 
matter  thereon  are  hereby  made  a  part  of  this  by-law. 

(The  language  In  which  boundaries  are  described 
is  adapted  from  the  present  Section  I-2-D,  but  with 
necessary  additions  for  interpretation  of  the  Zoning 
Map. ) 


C>  Boundaries  of  Districts.  The  location  of  boundary 
lines  of  Districts  shown  upon  the  Zoning  Map  shall 
be  determined  as  follows: 

t — on  the  Zoning  District  Map 

1.  Where  a  boundary  Is  shown^as  following  a  street,  railroad,  or  utility,  the 
boundary  shall  be  the  center  line  thereof  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

2.  Where  a  boundary  is  shown  outside  of  a  street,  railroad,  or  utility  and  approxi¬ 
mately  parallel  thereto,  it  shall  be  deemed  parallel  to  the  nearest  line  thereof, 
and  the  figure  placed  on  the  zoning  map  between  the  boundary  and  such  line 
shall  be  the  distance  in  feet  between  them,  as  measured  at  a  right  angle  from 
such  line  unless  otherwise  indicated. 


Where  the  boundary  lines  are  shown  approximately 
on  the  location  of  property  or  lot  lines,  and  the 
exact  location  of  property,  lot,  or  boundary  lines 
is  not  indicated  by  means  of  dimensions  shown  in 
figures,  then  the  property  or  lot  lines  existing  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  by-law  shall  be 
the  boundary  lines. 


Where  a  boundary  is  shown  as  following  a  water  course,  the  boundary  shall 
coincide  with  the  center  line  thereof  as  said  line  existed  at  the  date  of  the 
zoning  map. 

S.  Contour  lines  which  define  the  Conservancy  District 
are  of  indicated  elevation  above  the  datum  mean  sea 
level  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  as  shown  on  the 
U.S.G.S.  Maps  -  1:2!+, 000,  dated  1950,  1953  and  1956. 


6*  In  a  case  not  covered  by  the  other  provisions  of  this  Section  I-2C,  the  location 
of  a  boundary  line  shall  be  determined  by  the  Building  Inspector  in  accordance 
with  the  distance  in  feet  from  the  other  lines  as  given  or  from  the  scale  of 
the  map. 

1-3.  LOTS  IN  MORE  THAN  ONE  DISTRICT 

Where  a  District  boundary  line  divides  a  lot,  the  regulations  applicable  to  the  less 
restricted  portion  of  such  lot  may  extend  not  more  than  thirty  (30)  feet  into  the 
more  restricted  portion,  provided  only  that  such  lot  has  the  required  minimum 
frontage  on  a  street  in  the  less  restricted  portion  for  the  existing  or  intended  use 
of  the  premises. 
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Section  II.  Definitions.  I  prefer  putting  definitions  at 
the  end  of  a  Zoning  By-Law,  but  since  Wilmington  people 
are  doubtless  now  used  to  having  them  in  Section  II,  I  am 
not  recommending  such  a  radical  change.  However,  I  do 
recommend  the  addition  of  a  number  of  terms  and  words  to 
the  list  of  definitions  -  to  ’’hold  the  fort”  until  we  can 
get  a  ’’standard  set”  of  definitions  incorporated  into  the 
Zoning  Enabling  Act.  I  would  suggest  either  an  alphabetical 
order  or  grouping  by  general  subject. 

SECTION  II.  DEFINITIONS 

The  following  words  used  in  this  by- law  shall  have  the  following  meanings,  unless  a  dif¬ 
ferent  meaning  Is  required  by  the  text  or  specifically  prescribed. 

1.  ACCESSORY  USE.  A  subordinate  use  of  a  principal  building  structure,  or  use  of  land 
that  is  customary  and  clearly  incidental  to  such  building,  structure,  or  use  of  land, 
held  in  the  same  ownership,  and  located  on  the  same  lot  thereof  or  in  such  manner  as 
as  to  be  capable  of  joint  operation. 

. 

2.  Structure:  Any  construction,  erection,  assemblage  or 
other  combination  of  materials  upon  the  land  made  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  indicate  a  purpose  that  it  remain  in 
position  indefinitely.  (new) 

3.  Building:  A  structure  having  a  roof  or  cover  and  forming 
a  shelter  for  persons,  animals  or  property.  (new) 

Lj..  Dwelling:  Any  building  or  part  thereof  designed, 

erected  and  used  as  a  place  of  continuous  habitation 
for  one  family  or  Individual,  on  a  site  Intended  as 
the  permanent  location  of  such  building.  This 
definition  does  not  include  a  trailer,  however  mounted, 
or  commercial  accommodations  offered  for  periodic 
occupancy.  (Adapted  from  present  2) 

5*  Family:  Any  number  of  persons  living  together  as  a  single 
economic  unit  and  ordinarily  using  a  single  cooking 
facility.  (new) 

6.  Apartment  House:  A  dwelling  occupied  by  more  than  two 
families,  or  a  structure  occupied  by  one  or  more  families 
above  a  first  floor  used  for  non-residential  purposes.  (new) 

7.  Rooming  or  Boarding  House:  A  dwelling  in  which  the  family 
resident  therein  provides  eating  and/or  sleeping  accommo¬ 
dations  for  not  more  than  three  paying  guests  who  use  only 
the  cooking  facility  ordinarily  used  by  the  resident 

family-  (new) 

8.  Hotel,  Motel  or  Lodging  House:  A  building  or  part 
thereof,  or  a  group  of  buildings  on  a  single  lot,  where 
3pace  is  used  for  sleeping  or  eating  by  more  than  three 
persons  as  paying  guests,  regular  or  transient,  (new) 


9.  FLOOR  AREA.  The  aggregate  horizontal  area  in  square  feet  of  floors  within  the 
walls  enclosing  the  building,  including  cellars  and  basement  areas  used  only  for 
storage  or  services  incidental  to  the  operation  or  maintenance  of  the  building. 

10  FIRST  FLOOR.  The  ground  floor  of  a  building  or  structure,  provided  that  the  floor 
level  thereof  is  not  more  than  four  (4)  feet  below  the  mean  level  of  the  lot  occupied 
or  to  be  occupied  by  such  building  or  structure. 


11*  Sign.  Any  words,  lettering,  parts  of  letters,  figures,  numerals,  phrases, 

sentences,  emblems,  devices,  designs,  trade  names  or  trade  marks  by  which 
anything  is  made  known;  either  attached  to  a  building  or  free-standing;  used 
to  identify  the  building,  structure,  use  of  land,  or  services  sold  or  con¬ 
ducted  within  the  confines  of  the  property  and  which  is  visible  from  a 
public  street  or  right  of  way.  (adopted  1969) 

12.  Lot:  The  whole  area  of  continuous  land  under  single 

ownership,  whether  by  one  person  or  by  several  persons 
and  whether  the  tenure  be  joint,  in  common  or  by 
entirety.  Whenever  such  a  parcel  is  divided  on  a  plan 
which  has  been  recorded  or  filed  at  the  Middlesex  County 
Registry  of  Deeds  within  five  (5)  years  of  the  adoption 
of  this  by-law  the  term  Mlot"  as  used  in  this  ordinance 
shall  mean  a  lot  as  shown  on  such  plan. 

(Expands  present  5) 

13.  Street:  A  public  way,  a  way  opened  or  dedicated  to 
public  use  or  a  way  plotted  and  laid  out  for  ultimate 
public  use,  whether  or  not  constructed,  (new) 

14.  Street  Line:  The  sideline  of  a  street  or  way,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  deeds  and  plans  recorded  at  the  Registry  of 
Deeds,  or  a  building  line  layed  out  under  Chapter  82, 

Section  37  of  the  General  Laws;  where  no  line  is  thus 
legally  established,  then  a  line  parallel  with  and  twenty- 
five  feet  distant  from  the  center  line  of  a  travelled  way, (new) 

15.  PARKING  SPACE.  An  area  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  (200)  square  feet  and  having 
a  width  of  not  less  than  ten  (10)  feet  for  parking  one  motor  vehicle,  exclusive  of  pas¬ 
sageways  and  driveways  appurtenant  thereto,  and  with  free  and  unimpeded  access  to  a 
street  over  unobstructed  passageways  or  driveways. 

| 

16.  LOADING  SPACE.  An  on-the-property  space  for  the  standing,  loading  or  unloading 
of  vehicles  to  avoid  interference  with  the  public  use  of  streets  and  alleys  and  shall  be 
be  confined  to  aide  and/or  rear  of  property.  Such  space  shall  be  not  less  than  ten 
(10)  feet  in  width,  fourteen  (14)  feet  in  height  and  thirty  (30)  feet  in  length,  exclusive 
of  access  aisles  and  maneuvering  space. 

17.  Private  Garage:  Covered  space  for  the  housing  of  motor 
vehicles,  no  more  than  two  of  which  belong  to  others 
than  the  occupants  of  the  lot  on  which  such  space  is 
located.  (new) 
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18.  Gasoline  Service  Station:  A  structure  or  lot  used  for 
the  sale  of  gasoline  and  oil  or  for  servicing  or  storing 
motor  vehicles,  other  than  a  private  garage,  (new) 

19.  Automobile  Repair  Shop:  A  shop  or  garage  for  the  repair 

of  motor  vehicles,  other  than  a  private  garage  or  service 
station.  (new)  ^ 

20.  Drive-in  Restaurant:  A  restaurant  or  eating  place  in 
which  food  and/or  beverages  are  served  to  persons  for 
consumption  in  automobiles  or  other  vehicles,  regardless 
of  whether  such  service  is  exclusive  of  or  in  addition 
to  indoor  service. 


21.  Trailer  or  "Mobile  Home."  Any  structure  or  vehicle 
designed  or  adapted  for  human  habitation  which  is  capable 
of  being  moved  from  one  place  to  another,  whether  by 

being  towed  or  by  being  transported. (Expanded  from  present  6) 

22.  Trailer  Park.  Land  on  which  two  or  more  trailers  are 
stationed  for  the  purpose  of  human  habitation  and  land 
which  is  used  in  conjunction  with  land  on  which  a  trailer 
is  stationed.  (Expands  present  7) 

23.  FARM.  An  establishment  in  which  the  principal  or  predominant  use,  apart  from  resi¬ 
dential  use,  constitutes  the  raising,  growing,  or  production,  in  any  combination,  for 
business  or  commercial  purposes,  of  the  following  products; 

a.  crops,  fruit,  honey,  or  maple  products 

b.  poultry,  eggs  or  dairy  or  meat  products  that  may  require  the  keeping  of  cattle, 
goats,  poultry,  or  other  livestock. 

This  definition  does  not  include  apiggery,  or  an  establishment  in  which  the  principal 
or  predominant  use,  apart  from  residential  use,  constitutes  processing  or  distribu¬ 
ting  farm  products  apart  from  their  production,  or  the  raising  of  fur  animals,  or  the 
raising  of  livestock  for  purposes  dissociated  from  the  uses  specifically  permitted 
in  this  paragraph. 

If  It  is  decided  to  add  a  Planned  Unit  Development 
District,  as  discussed  under  Section  V  below,  further 
DEFINITIONS  -  presented  In  that  text  -  would  be  included 
here  by  Amendment  of  this  Section. 
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Section  III.  It  la  proposed  to  insert  a  Section  on  "Existing 
Uses  Continued"  near  the  beginning  of  the  Zoning  Ordinance 
to  reassure  owners  that  zoning  is  not  going  to  interfere 
with  the  present  uses  of  properties.  A  revised  version  of 
the  present  Section  VI  is  recommended. 

This  section  is  the  logical  place  to  provide  for  non- 
conforming  uses.  The  timing  and  methods  used  to  eliminate 
non-conf orming  uses  are,  of  course,  subjects  for  reasonable 
debate.  While  "lawful  existing  uses",  which  are  non- 
conforming.  cannot  be  eliminated  without  payment  of 
compensation,  we  make  plans  and  adopt  Zoning  By-Laws  and 
Maps  for  the  "highest  and  best  use"  of  lands  and  structures,  - 
seeking  to  provide  Conformity  with  those  plans.  Provisions 
concerning  Non-Conforming  uses  should  therefore  aim  for 
Conformance  rather  than  continued  or  expanded  non-conformance. 

The  provisions  in  the  present  by-law  concerning  non- 
conforming  buildings  and  uses  are  more  generous  than  is 
customary  in  the  more  recent  Zoning  By-laws  of  other  Towns. 

As  I  read  the  present  Section  VI  any  and  all  changes  in  a 
non-conforming  use  are  subject  to  action  by  the  Board  of 
Appeals,  and  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  Is  not 
spelled  out.  The  format  almost  invites  appeals  for 
extension  or  changes,  and  to  permit  reconstruction  in  case 
of  fire.  The  procedures  should  follow  those  set  forth  In 
Section  VU!  concerning  applications  for  a  Special  Permit  of 
Exception  In  the  case  of  conversion  to  another  non-conf orming 
use  (with  appropriate  "conditions"),  and  for  a  Variance 
(with  all  the  showing  of  "hardship",  etc.)  in  cases  of 
extension,  enlargement,  or  reconstruction. 

I,  therefore,  prefer  a  form  such  as: 


SECTION  III.  EXISTING  OF  USES  CONTINUED : 

The  lawful  existing  use  or  uses  of  all  buildings, 
improvements  and  premises  not  conforming  with  the 
requirements  for  the  district  in  which  they  are  located 
at  the  time  this  by-law  was  adopted  or  when  an  amendment 
applicable  to  the  property  was  adopted,  or  for  which  a 
variance  or  exception  has  been  permitted  by  the  Board  of 
Appeals,  may  be  continued  as  a  non-conforming  use;  provided 
that  -  (expanded  from  VI  1-A) 

A.  Non-Conforming  Uses 

1.  No  increase  In  the  extent  of  the  non-conf orming  use 
of  a  structure  or  lot  may  be  made. 

(present  VI-l-C  allows  5 0 %  increase  by  Bd.  of  Appeals) 
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2.  Wherever  a  non-conforming  use  has  been  changed  to 
a  more  restricted  use,  it  shall  not  again  be 
changed  to  a  less  restricted  use, 

(present  VI-l-B  leaves  to  Bd,  of  Appeals) 

3.  Wherever  a  non-conforming  use  has  been  abandoned 
or  discontinued  for  a  period  of  more  than  one  year 
it  shall  not  be  re-established,  and  any  future  use 
shall  conform  with  this  by-law, 

(made  separate  para,  now  in  VI-l-A) 

4.  Repair  and  Restoration 

A  building  or  structure  devoted  to  a  nonconforming 
use  (whether  in  whole  or  in  part)  and  a  building  or 
structure  nonconforming  as  to  height,  setback  or 
yards,  may,  if  damaged  or  destroyed  by  fire  or 
other  accidental  cause  to  an  extent  of  not  more  than 
fifty  (50)  per  cent  of  its  assessed  value,  be 
repaired  or  reconstructed  within  the  same  portion 
of  the  lot  and  used  as  before,  provided  that  such 
repair  or  reconstruction  is  substantially  completed 
within  two  years  of  said  damage  or  destruction; 
otherwise,  such  building  shall  be  repaired, 
reconstructed  and  used  only  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  this  by-law.  The  Board  of  Appeals 
may,  however,  in  a  specific  case  upon  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  Special  Permit  of  Exception  and  under 
the  procedures  stated  in  Section  VIII  authorize  the 
extension  of  the  two-year  time  limit  or  authorize  a 
special  exception  from  one  or  more  particular 
requirements  of  conformity,  where,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board,  such  limit  or  requirement  will  impose 
undue  hardship. 

(Replace  VI-3-B  which  permits  blanket  restoration) 

5.  Any  change  or  conversion  of  a  non-conf orming  building, 
structure  or  use  to  another  such  use  shall  be  subject 
to  the  requirements  applicable  to  the  Zoning  District 
in  which  it  is  located,  except  as  the  Board  of  Appeals, 
under  Special  Permit  and  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
cedures  and  provisions  of  Section  VIII  below,  may  find 
that  the  proposed  use  will  not  be  more  detrimental  or 
injurious  to  persons,  property  or  improvements  in  the 
vicinity  than  the  original  building,  structure  or  use. 

(Expands  present  VI-l-B) 
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( under  a  Special  Permit  for  Exception 

B.  A  Ibmporary  use,  building,  or  structure  not  In  conformity  with  the  provisions 
oTms“by-iaw  may  be  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Appeals,* if  found  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  and  incidental  to  the  development  or  service  of  a  permitted  use  or  if 
found  to  be  not  detrimental  or  injurious  to  persons  or  to  adjacent  property. 
Such  authorization  shall  be  limited  to  one  (1)  year  at  a  time,  not  to  exceed  a 
total  of  three  (3)  years. 

In  any  such  case,  the  applicant  shall  file,  with  the  Building  Inspector,  a  bond  in 
such  sum  as  may  be  required  by  the  Board  of  Appeals,  together  with  deed  and 
bill  of  sale  to  the  Town,  effective  in  case  any  use,  building,  or  structure  is  not 
removed  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  permit. 

C .  Completion.  Nothing  herein  shall  prevent  the  completion 
of  any  plans,  construction,  or  intended  use  of  premises 
for  which  an  unexpired  permit  was  issued  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  first  notice  of  hearing  before  the  Planning 
Board  on  amendment  of  this  by-law,  the  lawful  construction 
of  which  shall  have  been  started  within  six  (6)  months 
after  issuance  of  such  permit  and  the  completion  of  which 
shall  be  within  the  expiration  date  of  such  permit.  All 
building  permits  shall  have  one  year  expiration  date. 

(adds  last  line  to  present  content  of  VI-3) 


(It  may  be  desirable  to  add  the  following  general  authority)  - 

D.  The  Board  of  Appeals,  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
and  provisions  of  Section  VIII  below,  may  permit  the 
continuance,  alteration,  repair  or  reconstruction  of  a 
non-conforming  structure  or  use  of  premises  under 
conditions  or  restrictions. 


(When  improved  Enabling  Legislation  Is  enacted,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Advisory  Committee  D.C.A.,  I  hope  the  Town  will 
take  advantage  of  proposed  provisions  for  termination  and 
elimination  of  non-conf orming  uses,  structures  and  signs.) 


Section  IV.  If  we  stress  that  existing  uses  are  continued,  we 
should  also  stress  that  new  construction  and  uses  shall 
conform.  A  "positive"  form  of  statement  is  suggested,  and 
again  in  this  section,  a  qualifying  clause  referring  to  the 
powers  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  to  grant  exceptions  and 
variances  under  appropriate  safeguards  may  make  the 
requirement  "to  conform"  easier  to  accept# 

SECTION  IV.  NEW  CONSTRUCTION  AND  NEW  USES .  Any  and  every  new 
use  and  any  and  every  new  building,  structure  and  premises 
shall  be  used  for  or  occupied,  and  every  building  or  structure 
shall  be  erected,  constructed,  established,  altered,  repaired, 
enlarged,  or  moved  exclusively  and  only  in  conformity  with 
the  requirements,  character  and  conditions  laid  down  for  each 
of  the  several  districts  established  by  this  by-law#  Any  use 
not  specifically  listed  herein  or  otherwise  permitted  in  a 
district  shall  be  deemed  as  prohibited. 

(Revised  from  present  Section  I-2-B  to  "positive"  form) 

(The  Planning  Board  may  want  to  insert  here  a  general 
prohibition  of  "dangerous  or  detrimental  uses"  as  has  long  been 
included  in  the  Harvard  Protective  By-Law. ) 

"No  use  is  permitted  which  is  injurious,  offensive, 
or  otherwise  detrimental  to  the  neighborhood  or 
community  because  of 

a.  concussion,  vibration,  noise,  or  other  mechanical 
disturbance, 

b.  smoke,  dust,  odor,  fumes,  or  other  air  pollution, 

c.  glare,  fluctuating  light,  or  electrical 
interference, 

d.  danger  of  fire,  explosion,  radioactivity,  or 
other  danger,  or 

e.  wastes  or  refuse  ( ?except  at  the  Town  Dump?), 
or  other  characteristics." 

(Again,  a  kind  "saving  clause"  applying  to  this  whole 
section  is  desirable  -  as  follows:) 

The  Board  of  Appeals,  as  provided  in  Section  VIII 
below.  Is  authorized  to  decide  on  special  permits  for 
exceptions  and  variances  from  these  requirements  which 
will  not  be  contrary  to  the  general  Intent  of  this 
by-law  or  to  the  public  interest.  (New) 
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Section  V.  In  these  "draft  materials",  the  Use  Regulations  are 
all  In  this  one  section,  and  all  the  Development  Regulations 
on  area,  frontage,  yards,  parking,  signs,  etc*  are  grouped 
In  the  following  section. 

Throughout  this  Section  (as  in  your  present  Section  IV) 
the  "positive"  form  of  statement  is  recommended,  instead  of 
the  common  practice  which  begins  each  paragraph  with  "No 
building,  land,"  etc. 

A  number  of  possible  "Use"  districts  are  discussed  in 
the  following  sections,  including: - 


Single  Family  Residential  Districts  R,  SRA  &  SRB 

"Cluster"  Residential  District  or  R-C 

Garden  Apartment  Residence  District  GAR 

Planned  Unit  Development  District  PUD 

Neighborhood  Business  District  NB 

General  Business  District  GB 

High  Density  Traffic  District  HDTB 

Manufacturing  or  Industrial  District  IND 

Conservancy  or  Flood  Plain  District  C 

Institution  District  -  in  two  forms  I 

Official  or  Open  Space  District  0 

Historic  District  H 

Special  Uses 


In  the  discussion  of  each  District,  I  would  recommend 
a  format  which  describes  the  intended  character  of  the 
District  and  then  lists  "permitted  uses"  with  applicable 
conditions,  -  followed  by  "Exceptions"  or  Uses  "Subject  to 
a  Special  Permit"  by  the  Board  of  Appeals.  This  is  the 
format  you  now  have  with  the  addition  of  introductory 
statements  of  intention. 


SECTION  V.  USE  REGULATIONS 

V-l.  THE  RURAL,  SINGLE  -RESIDENCE  -  A,  AND  SINGLE¬ 
RESIDENCE  -  B  DISTRICTS  are  intended  as  districts  of 
single  family  homes  and  for  activities  serving  or 
contributing  to  the  residents  and  the  community,  with 
not  more  than  one  dwelling  and  accessory  buildings 
customarily  incidental  for  residential  and  contributing 
uses  upon  one  lot. 

A.  In  a  Rural  District,  and  in  a  Single-Residence  -  A,  or 
a  Single-Residence  -  B  District,  the  following  uses  are 
hereby  permitted. 

1.  One  single  family  detached  dwelling. 

2.  Church  or  other  place  of  worship,  parish  house, 
rectory  or  convent. 


3.  Religious,  sectarian,  or  denominational  educational 
use  or  school,  not  conducted  for  profit* 

L|_*  Public  •  educational  institution  or  establishment, 
provided  that  no  play  area  is  located  within  the 
required  front  or  side  yard. 

5.  Public  library,  museum,  or  art  gallery. 

6.  Public  parks,  playgrounds,  recreation  and  conser¬ 
vation  areas  or  land  owned  and  operated  for  the 
public  enjoyment  or  service  by  a  public  or  semi¬ 
public  agency,  provided  that  no  play  or  picnic  area 
is  located  within  the  required  front  or  side  yard, 
and  no  buildings  are  allowed  except  as  an  accessory 
use . 

7.  Use  of  a  public  water  supply  agency. 

8.  A  farm,  subject  to  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Health,  on  a  lot  having  a 
minimum  of  three  (3)  acres,  provided  that  any  permanent  structure  used  for 
display  or  sale  of  farm  products  shall  not  be  within  the  front  yard  required 
in  the  district  in  which  such  structure  is  located. 

9.  Accessory  uses  on  the  same  lot  with  and  custom¬ 
arily  incidental  to  a  permitted  main  use  on  the 
same  premises,  and  including 

(revised  wording) 

a.  In  connection  with  a  dwelling,  private  garage 
for  not  more  than  three  automobiles.  In 
connection  with  other  uses  hereinbefore  listed, 
garage  and  parking  space  not  to  exceed  ten  (10) 
per  cent  of  the  lot  area. 

b.  Private  swimming  pools  and  tennis  courts. 

c.  Non-commercial  keeping  of  animals,  livestock, 
and  poultry  for  personal  or  household  use, 
subject  to  regulations  and  license  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  on  lots  not  less  than  60,000  sq.  ft. 
in  area  and  provided  that  no  accessory  farm 
building,  barn  or  enclosure  shall  be  nearer 
than  fifty  (50)  feet  to  any  lot  line. 

(Two  conditions  added) 

d.  Non-commercial  greenhouse,  recreation  building 
or  grounds  for  domestic  use. 

e.  Raising  of  flowers,  vegetables,  fruits,  shrubs, 
and  trees,  provided  that  sale  of  such  Items  is 
limited  to  those  as  are  produced  on  the  premises. 


f .  The  sale,  from  an  establishment  used  as  a  farm  by  the  proprietor  thereof 
of  its  products,  either  in  their  natural  state  or  as  forming  the  major  ingre¬ 
dients  of  processed  commodiities. 

g*  Renting  of  one  (1)  or  two  (2)  rooms  and  the  furnishing  of  board  by  a  resi¬ 
dent  family  to  not  more  than  three  (3)  non- transient  persons,  subject  to 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

h.  Office  or  studio,  within  the  principal  building,  of  a  resident  physician,  den¬ 
tist,  attorney,  architect,  artist,  musician,  engineer  or  other  member  of  a 
recognized  profession,  provided  that  not  more  than  one  (1)  other  person  is 
regularly  employed  therein  in  connection  with  such  use,  and  that  not  more 
than  twenty- five  per  cent  (25)  of  the  total  floor  area  not  to  exceed  two  hun¬ 
dred  (200)  square  feet  is  regularly  devoted  to  such  use. 

i.  Customary  home  occupation,  within  the  principal 
building  (alt.  -  a  dwelling  or  building  accessory 
thereto ),  conducted  by  a  person  resident  on  the 
premises,  provided  that  not  more  than  one  (1)  other 
person  is  regularly  employed  therein  in  connection 
with  such  use,  that  not  more  than  twenty-five  (2 5) 
per  cent  of  the  total  floor  area  not  to  exceed  200 
square  feet  is  regularly  devoted  to  such  use,  that 
there  is  no  exterior  storage  of  material  or  equipment 
(including  the  parking  of  more  than  two  commercial 
vehicles),  no  display  of  products  is  visible  from 
the  streets,  and  that  there  is  no  other  exterior 
indication  of  such  use  or  variation  from  the  resi¬ 
dential  character  of  the  premises. 

(further  provisos  added) 

(The  present  By-Law  adds  at  this  point  two  provisions  for 
signs.  In  my  experience  it  is  better  to  put  all  provisions 
controlling  signs  in  the  following  Section  VI  -  Development 

Regulations  with  the  following  cross-reference  in  this  Section): 

\ 

j.  Signs  as  provided  in  Paragraph  E  of  Section  VI, 

(You  might  then  add)  including: 

1)  One  (1)  non- flashing  exterior  sign  not  to  exceed  two  (2)  square  feet  in  area, 
provided  that  illuminating  facilities  are  so  arranged  as  to  direct  the  light 
away  from  the  streets,, 

2)  One  (1)  non- flashing  exterior  sign,  not  to  exceed  twelve  (12)  square  feet  in 
area,  on  premises  other  than  dwellings  and  their  permitted  accessory  uses, 
provided  that  illuminating  facilities  are  so  arranged  as  to  direct  the  light 
away  from  the  streets,  and  that  such  sign  is  located  at  least  fifteen  (15) 
feet  from  any  lot  line. 


B.  In  a  Rural  District,  and  in  a  Single-Residence  -  A  or 
Single-Residence  -  B  District,  the  following  uses  are 
permitted  as  authorized  on  application  to  the  Board  of 
Appeals  for  a  Special  Permit  of  Exception  under  the 
procedures  and  conditions  specified  in  Section  VIII-ij- 
hereinafter: 

1.  Alteration  and  conversion  of  a  one-family  detached  dwelling 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  By-Law, 

and  containing  at  least  twenty-four  hundred  (2,L|.00) 
square  feet  of  floor  area  above  the  basement  floor 
for  use  as  a  two-family  dwelling,  each  unit  of  which 
contains  at  least  eight  hundred  ( 8 00 )  square  feet  of 
floor  area,  or  as  a  convalescent  or  nursing  home;  - 
provided  that 

a)  no  exterior  change  is  made  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  does  not  conform  to  the  single¬ 
family  character  of  other  dwellings  in  the 
neighborhood; 

b)  no  increase  is  made  in  the  total  floor  space  of 
the  building; 

c)  The  lot  on  which  any  such  structure  Is  located 
contains  not  less  than  ten  thousand  (10,000) 
square  feet  for  each  dwelling  unit  in  such 
structure ; 

d)  The  Board  of  Health  shall  be  satisfied  with  the 
adequacy  of  the  methods  on  the  site  for  waste 
disposal,  surface  and  sub-surface  drainage;  and 
that 

e)  All  other  requirements  of  this  by-law,  any 
building  regulations  and  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Health  are  fully  complied  with. 

(Additional  provisos) 

2.  Hospital,  clinic,  sanitarium,  nursing,  rest  or 
convalescent  home,  charitable  institution.  Federal 
or  State  Aided  Housing  Projects  for  Elderly  Persons, 
age  65  or  over,  including  multiple  unit  single 
story  buildings,  of  which  no  one  building  shall  be 
closer  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  feet  to  any 
single  family  residence  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
beginning  of  construction  of  any  such  multiple  units, 
or  other  similar  non-correctional  institutional  use, 
and  in  accordance  with  a  Site  Plan  as  provided  In 
Section  VI. 

(Site  Plan  added) 

3.  Cemetery. 
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Ij-.  Private  Nursery  School,  Camp,  School,  College,  or 
other  facility  for  the  day  care  of  children  or  for 
educational  purposes, 

(Expanded  to  cover  other  private  educational  uses) 

5.  Clubhouse,  lodge,  or  other  non-profit  recreational, 
social,  educational  or  civic  use  operated  for  members, 
excluding  outdoor  use  of  firearms,  and  subject  to 
conditions  for  protection  of  the  amenities  and  for 
provision  of  parking,  etc, 

(last  phrase  added) 

6,  Governmental  administration  building, 

7*  Fire  or  police  station,  or  other  public  use,  electric 
transformer  station  or  sub-station,  or  automatic 
telephone  exchange,  provided  that  such  use  is  essential 
to  the  service  of  the  residential  area  in  which  it  is 
located  or  that  it  requires  a  location  within  the 
district  by  reason  of  its  function, 

8.  Public  or  commercial  outdoor  amusement  or  recreation  uses  devoted  or 
related  to  court  games,  golf,  skating,  or  swimming,  provided  that  any  area 
used  for  this  purpose  is  located  a  minimum  of  fifty  (50)  feet  from  all  side  and 
rear  lot  lines  that  adjoin  land  as  distinguished  from  water  areas. 

9.  A  commercial  greenhouse  on  a  lot  having  a  minimum  of  sixty  thousand  (60,000) 
square  feet,  provided  that  any  building  or  structure  used  for  such  greenhouse 
or  accessory  thereto  is  located  a  minimum  of  thirty  (30)  feet  from  all  side 
and  rear  lot  lines, 

(In  other  towns,  I  have  added  six  more  items  which  the 
Planning  Board  may  wish  to  consider.) 

10,  The  taking  of  more  than  three  lodgers; 

11.  Roadside  Stand  for  sale  of  farm  produce  raised  in  the 
Town,  set  back  from  at  least  thirty  (30)  feet  from  any 
street  or  property  line,  and  provided  that  space  for 
customers'  cars  is  available  off  the  right-of-way  of 
the  street  and  so  arranged  as  not  to  permit  backing  of 
automobiles  onto  any  public  or  travelled  way; 


12.  Seasonal  residences; 


13.  Earth  excavation,  under  regulations  as  provided  in  the 
Town  By-Laws ; 

ll^.  Garage  space  for  more  than  three  automobiles; 

15*  Temporary  use  for  amusements  and  recreation  under 
permit  with  appropriate  limitations  from  the  Board 
of  Selectmen  as  provided  in  Section  III-A-6  or  by 
the  Board  of  Appeals  as  provided  in  Section  VIII-lp-B. 
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Section  V-l’C.Other  Residential  Districts . 


By  petition  of  private  parties,  the  Town  Meeting  has  twice 
been  asked  to  add  a  " Limited  Garden  Apartment  District”  to  the 
Zoning  By-Law  and  Zoning  Map.  The  provisions  of  the  Draft 
Amendment  were  drawn  to  cover  a  particular  project  already 
designed,  and  to  permit  only  apartment  buildings,  recreational 
use  of  open  space  and  accessory  or  home  occupational  uses.  A 
significant  feature  of  these  provisions  was  a  requirement  for 
a  Site  Plan  for  each  project.  Rejection  of  the  petitions  has 
led  to  further  studies  by  the  Planning  Board  and  this  Consultant 
of  the  desirability  of  zoning  in  Wilmington  for  not  only  Garden 
Apartments  but  also  for  mixed  types  of  dwellings  in  "Cluster” 
projects,  and  for  combinations  of  residential  types  with  motels, 
office,  or  other  selected  business  uses  in  a  "Planned  Unit 
Development . " 

On  this  subject.  Reports  to  the  Planning  Board  include: 

"Study  of  Apartment  Building  Sites  and  Related  Matters" 
with  draft  paragraphs  for  a  Zoning  Amendment,  by 
Samuel  Snow,  December  1963* 

"Zoning  for  Multi-Family  Dwellings",  by  Charles  W.  Eliot, 

May  1970. 

"Planned  Unit  Development",  by  Charles  W.  Eliot,  June  1970* 

"Warrant  Article  I4.3  — 1971  for  Limited  Garden  Apartment 

District",  by  Joseph  Courtney  -  February  1970  and  1971* 

"Considerations  for  Garden  Apartment  Districts",  by 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  March  1,  1971* 

"Apartment  Study  "  -  a  series  of  five  reports  from  investi¬ 
gation  by  Denis  0.  Hazam  -  Jan.  19,  Jan.  22,  Feb.  1 
and  Feb.  15,  1971. 

Letter  Report  of  March  2  on  Conference  with  Petitioners 
for  Warrant  Article  1+3  >  by  Charles  W.  Eliot. 

Amended  Draft  for  Article  1+3  by  Denis  0.  Hazam,  March  8,  1971* 

Substitute  Motion  for  Article  1+3  by  Joseph  Courtney, 

March  27,  1971. 

Planning  Board  Amendments  to  Substitute  Motion, 

March  27,  1971. 

In  addition  to  these  materials  directly  related  to  Wilmington, 
there  are  numerous  examples  of  Zoning  Provisions  adopted  in  other 
municipalities  for  Garden  Apartments,  Planned  Unit  or  Community 
Development,  Cluster  Zoning,  etc.  in  Amherst,  Andover,  Danvers, 
Harvard,  Ipswich,  Natick,  Sharon,  etc.;  and,  as  Hazam  reported, 
on  "experience"  with  such  zoning  in  Andover,  Burlington,  Reading 
and  Stoneham.  Finally  "The  Advisory  Committee  on  Legislation 
for  Planning  and  Zoning"  (Chap.  11+1  R-I967)  has  agreed  on  a  draft 
bill  for  "Planned  Unit  Development"  which  the  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  has  offered  a3  a  substitute  for  S.  1261  and 
H.  2579  now  before  the  General  Court.  This  draft  is  based  on  the 
"Model  Act"  developed  by  the  Urban  Land  Institute  and  on  drafts 
of  the  "Model  Land  Development  Code"  of  the  American  Law  Institute. 
These  Models  are  accompanied  by  citations  of  wording  adopted  in 
different  jurisdictions  and  of  Court  opinions  regarding  their 
validity. 
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des irabili ty  of  Zoning  for  Limited  Garden  Apartments, 
for  a  variety  of  residential  types  in  a  special  district,  and  for 
selected  mixed  uses  in  a  Planned  Unit  Development  are  summarized 
in  the  May  and  June  1970  memoranda  by  your  Planning  Consultant* 

These  Memoranda  include  the  following  discussion  of  the  Policies 
and  Problems  involved: 

Factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the 
desirability  of  "Apartment” Zoning  or  Planned  Unit  Developments 
include  questions  of  Social  and  Economic  Polic ies  and  Problems 
associated  with  all  kinds  of  intensified  land  use  as  well  as 
with  particular  multiple-unit  housing  and  "cluster”  developments. 


Social  Policy  has  been  invoked  as  justification  for  a 
variety  of  housing  types  in  all  suburban  communities,  and 
particularly  for  "low  and  middle  income  housing”  for  the  elderly, 
public  employees,  and  young  people.  Unfortunately  the  proponents 
of  mixed  housing  types  have  mounted  an  attack  on  "large  lot” 
zoning  and  what  they  call  "Snob  Zoning"  instead  of  emphasizing 
the  positive  arguments  for  their  cause.  Cf  course,  large  lot 
zoning  can  be  (and  perhaps  may  have  been)  used  in  some  communi¬ 
ties  to  slow  down  growth  or  to  discriminate  against  middle  and 
low  income  families,  but  that  is  not  a  valid  argument  against 
all  requirements  for  large  lots.  There  is  a  proper  place  for 
large  lots  -  in  fact  for  a  variety  of  sizes  of  lots  -  according 
to  varying  conditions  of  site,  soils,  accessibility,  etc.  One 
of  these  conditions  may  properly  be  the  special  quality  or 
individuality  of  the  Town  or  part  of  the  Town. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  mixed  housing  types  are  persuasive 
when  they  stress  the  traditional  social  and  democratic  policies 
of  our  Country.  To  function  effectively,  the  democratic  process 
depends  on  understanding  and  communication  among  citizens  with 
different  backgrounds,  values  and  purposes.  Segregation  by 
income  is  as  detrimental  to  such  understanding  as  segregation 
by  "race,  religion  or  country  of  national  origin.”  A  basic 
strength  of  our  New  England  Town  Meeting  has  always  been  that 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  people  -  from  "squire”  to  "Town 
drunk”  -  shared  and  understood  the  problems  and  responsibilities 
of  their  common  lives. 

How  far  "Apartments"  can  contribute  to  understanding  and  to 
the  "common  lives"  of  people  in  a  single  town  -  is  open  to 
question,  for  it  is  yet  to  be  shown  that  occupants  of  apartments 


are  any  more  neighborly  than  people  in  single-family  homes; 
nor  is  it  clear  that  apartment  dwellers  are  any  more  M civic 
conscious"  than  other  citizens. 

There  is  also  a  serious  question  as  to  the  desirability 
of  uniform  application  of  any  Social  Policy.  Must  all  towns 
be  and  look  alike?  Or  should  we  emphasize  individuality  and 
uniqueness?  Perhaps  there  are  enough  apartments  in  neighboring 
towns  and  Wilmington  should  be  "different."  After  all,  our 
New  England  inheritance  places  as  much  if  not  more  emphasis  on 
Individual  character  and  responsibility  as  it  does  on  under¬ 
standing  and  sharing  in  ’'common  lives." 

If  an  objective  of  "multiple-unit  housing"  is  to  provide 
accommodations  for  "low  and  middle  income  families"  there  are 
further  questions  to  be  resolved  concerning  the  relative 
desirability  of  apartments  or  other  housing  forms  and  the  costs 
and  rentals  for  different  kinds  of  housing.  For  example,  -  if 
housing  is  sought  for  families  seeking  to  escape  from  an  urban 
"ghetto",  is  it  wise  or  good  to  group  them  together  in  a 
"project"  or  scatter  them  through  the  community?  If  housing 
for  these  groups  is  going  to  be  "subsidized",  are  construction 
costs  of  a  developer  the  best  way  to  apply  the  subsidy  or  should 
aid  be  in  the  form  of  rent  supplements? 


Economic  Policy  is  also  involved  in  the  question  of 
Apartment  Zoning  -  for  there  are  both  benefits  and  costs  to  be 
assayed  for  the  Town,  Developer,  Community  and  occupants  of 
multi-family  development  projects. 

For  the  Town,  new  "apartments"  would  add  to  the  Tax  Base; 
but  would  the  increased  tax  returns  cover  the  added  costs  of 
schooling,  police  and  fire  protection,  installation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  roads,  water,  sewers,  etc?  How  far  is  the  Town 
justified  in  going  with  road,  water  and  sewer  projects  to  serve 
"apartments"  as  contrasted  with  single-family  dwellings? 

For  the  Developer,  who  usually  Is  chiefly  Interested  in 
building  and  selling  rather  than  in  continued  operation,  the 
profits  on  his  investment  are  closely  related  to  the  intensity 
of  land  use  which  is  allowed  and  to  the  shares  of  his  costs 
which  can  be  put  on  the  Town  or  on  the  persons  to  whom  he  might 
sell  or  rent  the  properties.  In  the  first  case  the  same 
questions  arise  as  noted  for  the  Town  concerning  roads,  water  and 
sewer;  and  for  the  developer’s  successors  In  ownership  there  are 
questions  as  to  who  is  responsible  for  care  and  maintenance  of 
grounds,  roads,  parking,  as  well  as  the  structures  in  the  project. 
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For  the  Occupants  of  Multi-Family  Housing  Units,  rentals 
will,  of  course,  reflect  the  costs  of  construction  and  the 
costs  of  operation  and  maintenance  including  heat,  utilities, 
and  custodial  service.  With  the  present  high  costs  of 
construction  and  interest  rates  there  is  no  prospect  of 
rentals  within  the  reach  of  middle-income  families  (let  alone 
low-income)  without  substantial  subsidies. 

Among  the  Problems  to  be  faced  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
is  Intensity  of  Development  whether  for  residence,  business  or 
industry.  Large  numbers  of  people,  living,  shopping,  or 
working  in  a  limited  area  create  traffic  problems  as  well  as 
health  and  safety  situations  which  require  community  action  for 
new  facilities  or  for  "controls",  or  both.  If  the  Town  expects 
to  gain  by  increased  tax  returns  from  industrial  or  apartment 
projects  it  must  recognize  the  responsibilities  and  costs  that 
go  along  with  the  benefits. 

For  Traffic  these  responsibilities  and  costs  include  the 
widening  and  improvement  of  access  roads  -  sometimes  at  some 
distance  from  the  "Project."  To  minimize  those  costs,  intensive 
development  projects  should  be  concentrated  in  areas  most  easily 
served  from  Interstate  93* 

For  Health,  it  is  clear  that  for  any  aggregation  of  housing, 
commercial  or  industrial  projects,  special  arrangements  must  be 
made  for  disposal  of  wastes,  -  both  sanitary  sewage  and  solid 
was  tes . 

Theoretically,  sanitary  wastes  might  be  disposed  through  a 
public  sewerage  system  or  through  independent,  private  collection 
and  treatment  works.  For  public  sewerage,  the  costs  of  con¬ 
struction  and  operation  -  pumping,  maintenance,  etc.  are  large. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  apartments  and  other  intensive 
development  projects  might  be  permitted  only  if  the  aeveloijer 
pays  for  the  construction  of  sewers  to  connect  the  project  with 
the  existing  public  sewerage  system.  That  would  leave  the 
operational  costs  for  the  Town. 

The  alternative  of  separate,  private  disposal  of  sanitary 
wastes  -  does  not  appear  to  be  either  desirable  or  practical  in 
Wilmington.  The  Soil  Survey  of  the  Town  shows  the  prevalence 
of  a  high,  ground-water  table  in  almost  all  of  the  Town’s  area. 
This  means  that  even  where  the  soils  are  capable  of  handling  the 
effluent  from  septic  tanks  or  other  sewage  treatment  works,  that 
as  the  volume  of  those  effluents  increases,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  they  will  spread  through  the  ground  waters  over  a  large 
area.  At  some  point  the  water  supplies  of  not  only  Wilmington 
but  of  the  whole  Ipswich  River  Watershed  will  be  endangered. 

That  is  a  risk  which  the  public  health  authorities  cannot  allow. 


Even  if  some  private  disposal  works  are  permitted  before 
a  danger-point  is  reached,  the  Town  should  be  aware  of  the 
difficulties  which  may  arise  over  who  is  responsible  for 


operation  and  maintenance  of  these  private  facilities.  The 
original  developer  of  an  apartment  complex  or  Industrial  Park 
is  usually  a  builder  or  "promoter”  whose  primary  business  is 
construction  or  real  estate  sales,  -  rather  than  continuing 
operation  and  management  of  the  property.  The  division  of 
responsibility  between  successive  owners  and  the  occupants  or 
lessees  compounds  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  necessary  health 
regulations • 

For  the  Safety  of  the  occupants  of  apartments,  fireproof 
construction  should  be  required,  -  which  again  raises  the  costs 
and,  inevitably,  the  rentals.  If ’high  rise"  structures  are 
permitted,  -  even  with  fireproof  construction,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  water  pressure  for  fighting  fires  on  the 
higher  stories  and  to  add  to  the  Town's  Fire  Department  the 
special  equipment  necessary  to  reach  those  heights. 


The  second  memorandum  (June  1970)  further  discussed  the 
subject  as  follows: 

Planned  Unit  Development  or  "Cluster  Zoning"  has  been  the 
subject  of  study  and  experimentation  in  several  states,  and 
has  been  advocated  and  discussed  in  numerous  papers^-  and  books^ 
over  the  past  ten  years.  The  basic  ideoi  is  that  in  some 
situations  a  cluster  or  village  with  either  a  central  or 
surrounding  open  space  can  provide  amenities,  economies  and 
conservation  of  natural  conditions  more  effectively  than 
requirements  for  individual  lot  size,  yards  and  other  conditions. 
Particularly  in  New  England,  the  traditional  village  around  a 
Town  Common  can  be  and  has  been  cited  as  precedent. 


Planned  Unit  Development  should  make  possible  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  over-all  densities  and  adjustment  of  the  development  to 
the  topographic  and  other  special  characteristics  of  the  site. 


Provisions  for  Planned  Unit  Development  In  Zoning  By-laws 
reflect  the  change  in  emphasis  from  essentially  "negative"  zoning 
to  a  form  of  "positive"  zoning.  Instead  of  restrictions  against 
uses  and  development  in  different  zoning  districts,  in  areas 
designated  for  Planned  Unit  Development,  combinations  of  uses, 
densities  and  heights  of  buildings  would  be  allowed  or  encouraged 
subject  to  conditions  safeguarding  the  neighbors  and  the  public 
interest. 


The  idea  of  Planned  Unit  Development  also  recognizes  and 
attempts  to  correct  a  weakness  in  the  usual  form  of  Zoning  By- 
Laws  which  lists  the  several  zoning  districts  in  order  from  the 
most  restricted  to  less  restricted  uses,  -  with  accumulation  of 
additional  permitted  uses  as  succeeding  paragraphs  allow  "single- 
family"  dwellings  only,  -  to  single  plus  other  dwellings,  to 
residence  plus  business,  to  residence  plus  business  and  industry, 
etc.  Where  large  areas  are  in  single  ownership  or  control, 
appropriate  unitary  development  will  often  require  mixed  uses 
with  a  variety  of  housing  types,  open  spaces  and  recreation  areas, 

1.  Cf.  "Cluster  Zoning"  by  George  B.  Bailey.  Newsletter 
Vol.  2,  No.  1  -  Mass.  Federation  of  Planning  Boards  -  January  1970. 
Copy  attached. 

2,  Several  listed  in  Bailey's  Paper. 
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and  in  some  cases  "neighborhood  business.'1  in  brief,  beyond 
a  certain  size  such  projects  should  be  planned  in  the  same 
"comprehensive"  manner  and  according  to  the  same  principles  as 
projects  for  a  New  Town  or  for  a  new  "neighborhood  unit." 

The  logic  of  that  idea  leads  directly  to  the  need,  in 
planning  for  Planned  Unit  Development,  of  procedures  for  guidance, 
control  and  maintenance  of  the  development  and  operation  of  such 
projects  comparable  or  Improving  on  those  now  applicable  to 
existing  whole  towns.  That  means  a  kind  of  zoning  within  the 
project  and  an  adaptation  of  subdivision  rules  or  site  plan 
review,  as  well  as  arrangements  for  the  provision,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  community  facilities  and  services. 

The  difficulties  and  complexity  of  the  task,  -  of  formulating 
procedures  and  providing  adequate  safeguards  for  Planned  Unit 
Development,  -  are  further  increased  by  the  inadequacies  and 
uncertainties  in  existing  enabling  laws  authorizing  Massachusetts 
Cities  and  Towns  to  act  on  these  matters.  Several  municipalities 
have  tried  to  interpret  and  use  what  they  believe  to  be  their 
authority,  but,  as  of  this  date,  there  have  been  no  definitive 
court  decisions  on  the  validity  of  those  interpretations. 

The  cities  and  towns  which  have  proposed  or  adopted  provisions 
for  Planned  Unit  Development  have  generally  relied  upon  two 
procedures,  -  special  permits  or  special  exceptions  under  conditions 
and  required  site  plan  approval  -  to  guide  and  control  such  projects 

Special  Permits  or  Exceptions,  under  the  present  Zoning 
Law  (Chap,  lj.0  A  G.L.),  are  administered  by  the  Board  of 
Appeals  -  and,  under  the  Court  decision  in  the  North 
Andover  Case,  cannot  be  delegated  to  the  Planning  Board. 
Guidelines  for  the  "conditions"  under  which  Special 
Permits  may  be  granted  can  be  spelled  out  in  the  wording 
of  the  Zoning  By-Law  and  the  Board  of  Appeals  can  be 
required  to  consider  the  recommendations  of  the  Planning 
Board  if  those  recommendations  are  filed  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  In  both  situations  the  final 
authority  to  Interpret  and  apply  conditions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  rests  with  a  Board  of  Appeals  which  tradition¬ 
ally  (and  perhaps  properly)  is  composed  of  "non-planners." 

Site  Plan  Review  was  first  used  in  Zoning  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  guide  the  location  of  required  parking  spaces 
and  soon  expanded  to  refer  to  entrances  and  exits  of 
shopping  centers.  Some  towns  have  required  a  kind  of 
advisory  review  of  architectural  appearance,  and  attempted 
to  forestall  future  problems  in  the  subdivision  of 
"institutional"  properties  by  requesting  site  plans  for 
building  projects  involving  private  roads  and  separate 
structures  which  might  later  be  sold  on  separate  lots. 

In  practically  all  of  the  Zoning  By-Laws  containing 
provisions  for  Site  Plan  Review,  the  Building  Inspector 
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administers  the  law  by  withholding  building  permits 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  the  Site  Plan  meets  the 
requirements  for  parking  spaces,  entrances,  etc*  In 
Wilmington,  the  Town  Engineer  reviews  the  Site  Plan 
and  consults  with  the  Planning  Board  before  the 
Building  Inspector  Issues  the  Permit.  However,  the 
Building  Inspector^  decision  is  always  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  Board  of  Appeals. 

For  both  the  statement  of  n conditions"  and  the  requirements 
of  "site  plans",  the  considerations  applying  to  Planned  Unit 
Development  are  much  more  complicated  than  those  applying  to 
parking  spaces,  loading  spaces,  entrances,  screening,  lighting  or 
architectural  appearance  in  shopping  centers.  For  example, 
provision  must  be  made  under  over-all  density  requirements  for 
the  permanence  of  the  open  spaces  in  the  project  and  for  their 
care  and  maintenance;  similarly  provisions  are  needed  for  care 
and  maintenance  of  roads,  parking  areas,  and  grounds  held  for 
common  use  in  the  developed  portions  of  the  project,  for  disposal 
of  sanitary  and  solid  wastes,  for  fire-proof  construction  - 
particularly  for  high-rise  buildings,  and  for  many  other  problems 
which  will  vary  with  each  project.  Furthermore  provisions  are 
needed  not  only  to  guide  and  control  the  Initial  construction  of 
the  project,  but  also  to  assure  appropriate  operation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  to  protect  both  the  occupants  and  the  general  public  interest. 

Some  of  the  Zoning  By-Laws  providing  for  "Cluster"  or  Planned 
Unit  Development  have  allowed  such  a  use  under  a  "Special  Permit 
for  Exception"  in  one  or  another  Use  District  as  an  added  "Permitted 
Use."  This  procedure  has  been  questioned  as  to  Its  conformance 
with  the  requirement  in  Section  2  of  Chapter  I4.O  A  that  "restrictions 
shall  be  uniform  ...  throughout  the  district",  but  no  court 
decisions  have  been  reached  on  this  point.  Other  Zoning  By-Laws 
have  established  another  "Use  District"  specifically  for  Planned 
Unit  Development.  This  second  course  has  a  possible  advantage 
in  providing  two  steps  in  the  process,  -  first  to  establish  the 
"rules  of  the  game"  In  the  text  of  the  Zoning  By-Law,  and  second 
to  apply  those  rules  to  specific  areas  on  the  Zoning  Map.  In  this 
way  the  Town  can  establish  P.U.D.  in  areas  where  special  conditions 
of  topography,  access  or  serviceability,  etc.  make  such  a  Use 
District  most  appropriate. 

The  location  and  size  of  a  Cluster  Project  or  Planned  Unit 
Development  in  the  Town  are  important  because  such  projects  are 
almost  certain  to  have  significant  Impacts  on  the  Town's  economy 
and  plans.  In  almost  every  case  where  P.U.D.  has  been  proposed, 
the  applicant  has  made  a  great  show  of  the  prospective  taxes 
which  will  accrue  to  the  Town.  Little  is  said,  because  little 
is  known,  about  the  costs  involved  -  for  schools,  road  widening 
or  improvement,  water  and  sewer  services,  etc.  To  dig  out  the 
facts  concerning  those  costs  will  require  staff  and  funds.  The 
Town  should  have  a  "Balance  sheet"  on  each  and  every  project 
before  acting  to  permit  it. 


A  significant  element  in  figuring  the  cost  side  of  that 
balance  sheet  is  the  distance  of  the  proposed  location  of  the 
P.U.D.  project  from  existing  major  highways,  water  and  sewer 
lines  or  from  existing  schools.  As  a  general  principle, 
intensive  development  projects  are  most  appropriately  located 
as  close  as  possible  to  adequate,  existing  facilities  (such  as 
Interstate  93)# 

A  second  important  location  factor  is  the  character  of  the 
terrain  -  topography  and  natural  features  -  in  relation  to  the 
open  space  plan  for  the  Town  as  a  whole.  The  open  space  around 
a  Cluster  or  P.U.D.,  which  is  set  aside  to  maintain  over-all 
density  requirements,  may  be  an  important  part  or  connecting 
piece  in  the  larger  Open  Space  Plan;  -  and  may  or  may  not  be 
appropriately  allocated  to  the  P.U.D.  project.  Rather,  in  some 
cases,  the  P.U.D.  open  space  should  be  in  addition  to  the  open 
space  recommended  as  part  of  the  Town  Plan  for  general  Town  use. 


Zoning  Provisions  (for  Garden  Apartments,  Cluster  of  mixed 
residential  uses,  or  for  mixed  uses)  might  take  one  or  another 
of  several  forms,  -  specifically  by  1)  Insertion  of  one  or  more 
USE  Districts  in  the  present  By-Law  for  Apartments  and  for 
Planned  Unit  Development  with  selected  mixed  uses,  or  by  2) 
development  of  a  wholly  new  Section  dealing  with  Planned  Unit 
Development  and  the  problems  of  MIXED  USES  involved  in  P.U.D. 
Projects . 


The  desirable  standards,  limitations  and  procedures  for 
Limited  Garden  Apartments  and  for  Planned  Unit  Developments  are 
generally  similar  and  so  might  be  contained  in  provisions  for  one 
or  more  additional  Use  Districts  with  cross-references  to  related 
matters  in  other  parts  of  the  By-Law.  The  numerous  cross- 
references  involved  make  understanding  and  administration  difficult 
for  both  citizens  and  public  officials.  If,  Instead  of  cross- 
references,  those  standards  and  procedures  are  repeated  in  the 
context  of  each  Use  District,  the  By-Law  becomes  inordinately 
lengthy. 

The  past  history  of  Zoning  and  the  accepted  practice  has 
been  to  separate  Residential,  Business,  Indus  trial  ftJses .  If  now 
the  immediate  pressure  and  purpose  Is  to  permit  "Limited  Garden 


Apartments"  -  as  another  type  or  form  of  residential  development  - 
a  Zoning  Amendment  along  the  general  lines  of  the  postponed 
Article  3  would  seem  to  be  appropriate. 

If,  however,  the  Planning  Board  and  the  Town  Meeting  wish 
to  make  possible  or  encourage  mixed  uses  -  with  either  a  variety 
of  housing  types  in  the  same  District  or  with  combinations  of 
residential  uses  and  incidental  or  related  business  (motel,  news 
and  cigar  counter,  apothecary,  physician1 s  office,  etc.)  or 
service  activity  (barber,  beauty  parlor,  etc.),  -  all  in  a 
Planned  Unit  Development,  that  purpose  could  be  furthered  by 
either  broadening  the  additional  Limited  Garden  Apartments  Use 
District  to  include  a  variety  of  residential  uses  in  one  kind  of 
Planned  Unit  Development  or  by  adding  still  another  Use  District 
for  P.U.D.  with  different  kinds  of  mixed  uses. 

The  studies  of  Planned  Unit  Development  by  the  Advisory 
Committee,  the  Urban  Land  Institute  and  the  American  Law  Institute 
clearly  distinguish  between  these  two  kinds  of  Planned  Unit 
Development  for  1)  Mixed  Residential  Types  and  for  2)  Mixed  Uses . 
The  traditional  emphasis  in  Zoning  theory  and  Lav/  on  the  separation 
of  Uses  can  be  much  more  easily  enlarged  to  combine  types  of 
residential  uses  than  to  include  "planned"  integration  of 
residential  with  incidental  or  related  business  and  service 
activities.  On  those  grounds,  it  is  argued  that,  pending  judicial 
decisions  on  this  second  kind  of  mixed  use  zoning,  it  may  be 
better  to  provide  for  Planned  Unit  Development  in  a  wholly  new 
Section  of  the  Zoning  By-Law  which,  if  the  Courts  find  its  pro¬ 
visions  to  be  improper  or  unconstitutional,  the  rest  of  the  Zoning 
By-Law  would  not  be  jeopardized. 

While  the  memoranda  of  May  and  June  1970  deal  with  the 
desirability  of  zoning  provisions  for  Garden  Apartments  and 
Planned  Unit  Developments  they  also  stress  the  difficulties 
involved  In  doing  so  under  the  authority  granted  to  municipali- 
ties  by  the  present  wording  of  "The  Zoning  Enabling  Act"  -  (Chap. 
ij-OA  of  the  General  Laws).  Under  that  Act,  the  only  way  to  provide 
for  "planning"  of  a  proposed  project  or  "Planned  Unit"  is  to  make 
such  developments  subject  to  a  "Special  Permit  for  Exception" 
under  standards  interpreted  and  applied,  "under  conditions",  by 
a  Board  of  Appeals.  Traditionally  (and  perhaps  properly)  that 
Board  is  composed  of  "non-planners."  The  difficulties  are 
further  compounded  by  uncertainties  as  to  the  relationship  between 
"site  plans"  and  "subdivision  plans"  for  large-scale  projects  of 
this  sort;  and  as  to  the  applicability  to  Planned  Unit  Developments 
of  requirements,  standards,  specifications  and  bonding,  etc.  which 
have  been  set  up  for  Subdivisions. 

A  principal  purpose  of  the  proposed  new  Act  -  as  developed 
by  the  "Advisory  Committee"  -  is  to  make  the  Planning  Board 
responsible  for  the  Planning  aspects  of  Planned  Unit  Developments, 
and  to  clarify  the  relationship  between  Subdivision  and  Site  Plan 
requirements  In  such  projects. 


Pending  action  by  the  General  Court  on  the  proposed  Act  for 
"Cluster  Zoning  and  Planned  Unit  Development",  the  drafts  for 
Amendments  to  the  Wilmington  Zoning  By-Law  for  "Limited  Garden 
Apartments"  and  "Planned  Unit  Development"  have  all  used  the 
two-step  procedure  of  1)  Establishing  an  additional  "Use"  District 
in  the  wording  of  the  Zoning  By-Law  in  which  Apartments  or  Mixed 
Residential  types  or  Mixed  Uses  would  be  permitted  under  "A 
Special  Permit  for  Exception"  with  standards  and  conditions 
including  Site  Plan  Review,  Common  Open  Space  preservation  and 
management,  etc.;  and  2)  Requiring  a  second  action  to  apply  such 
a  Use  District  to  a  specific  area  on  the  Zoning  Map. 

The  differences  among  the  several  drafts  have  been  largely 
over  the  "standards"  to  be  used  and  over  procedural  details  for 
adequate  hearings,  review,  etc.  Additional  proposals  should  now 
be  considered  to  take  advantage  of  the  work  of  the  Special 
Advisory  Committee  and  to  go  as  far  towards  the  wording  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Committee  as  can  be  reconciled  with  the  authority 
granted  by  present  Zoning  Enabling  Act  and  in  a  manner  to  require 
minimum  further  adjustments  if  and  when  the  currently  proposed 
new  Act  becomes  law. 

With  these  purposes  in  mind,  the  following  annotated  wording 
of  an  Amendment  to  the  Zoning  By-Law  is  presented  for  discussion, 
review  and  revision:- 

Draft  Zoning  Amendment  for  Planned  Unit  Development 

Wilmington  Zoning  By-Law 


Amend  the  Zoning  By-Law  of  the  Town  of  Wilmington  so  as  to 
provide  for  Planned  Unit  Development  Districts  and  to  regulate 
the  same  by  adding  the  following  sections  and  provisions  to  the 
aforesaid  Zoning  By-Law. 

I.  To  add  to  section  I,  subsection  1-2,  paragraph  A 
thereof,  under  the  caption 

"ESTABLISHMENT  AND  LOCATION  OF  DISTRICTS",  the  following 
new  district: 

7.  Planned  Unit  Development  Districts  (P.U.D.) 

Note:  Includes  Limited  Garden  Apartments  as  one  type  of  P.U.D. 

along  with  other  uses  -  as  developed  in  Sections  II  and 
V  below. 


II.  To  add  to  section  II  thereof,  under  the  caption 
"DEFINITIONS",  the  following  definitions: 

2.  DWELLING.  Strike  concluding  period  and  add  "or 
commercial  accommodations  offered  for  periodic  occupancy."  For 
the  purposes  of  this  By-Law,  a  FAMILY,  as  referred  to  in  this 
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paragraph,  is  any  number  of  persons  living  together  as  a  single 
economic  unit  and  ordinarily  using  a  single  cooking  facility; 
and  the  building  or  part  of  a  building  occupied  by  such  a  Family 
or  Individual  constitutes  a  DWELLING  UNIT. 

Note:  This  revised  language  incorporates  the  material  suggested 

by  the  Courtney  Substitute  Motion  under  no.  23  which  would 
be  redundant. 


13.  GARDEN  APARTMENT  HOUSE.  A  detached  or  semi-detached 
building  a)  containing  not  less  than  eight  nor  more  than  twenty 
dwelling  units,  each  unit  having  independent  cooking  facilities 
and  containing  not  more  than  two  sleeping  rooms;  with  no  living 
quarters  above  three  stories  in  height  nor  below  the  mean  finished 
grade;  with  not  more  than  four  (4)  dwelling  units  served  by  one 
outside  entrance  door;  and  b)  not  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  (250) 
feet  in  any  dimension;  and  c)  not  less  than  30  feet  from  any 
other  such  building  or  property  line. 

Note:  Incorporates  descriptive  and  limiting  language  from 

Article  43 >  and  In  the  reference  to  cooking  facilities  is 
partially  repetitive  of  proposed  2.  DEFINITIONS.  Also 
adds  limitation  from  Natick  By-Law  on  number  of  apartments 
served  by  single  outside  entrance  and  on  maximum  number  in 
single  building. 

llj..  STUDIO  APARTMENT.  A  dwelling  unit  in  a  garden 
apartment  house  comprising  of  one  room  used  for  sleeping,  living 
and  dining  purposes  together  with  a  separate  cooking  or  kitchen 
area  and  a  bathroom,  and  which  contains  a  minimum  of  Three  Hundred 
Seventy-Five  (375)  square  feet  of  total  Interior  floor  area,  and 
in  which  occupancy  is  limited  to  not  more  than  two  persons. 

Note:  How  can  an  occupancy  limit  be  enforced?  If  "unenforceable”, 

should  this  phrase  be  included?  There  may  also  be  a 
question  concerning  the  validity  of  a  minimum  floor  area. 

It  is  not  clear  why  the  Courtney  Substitute  Motion 
included  these  paragraphs  14.,  15,  and  16  when  the  terms 
defined  therein  are  not  used  in  the  rest  of  the  proposed 
Amendment.  Are  these  paragraphs  necessary  or  useful? 

Snow  proposed  land  area  requirements  related  to  number  of 
rooms  used  for  sleeping  without  necessity  of  giving  names 
to  apartments  with  different  numbers  of  rooms. 


15*  ONE  BEDROOM  APARTMENT.  A  dwelling  unit  in  a  garden 
apartment  house  comprising  of  one  separate  sleeping  room  and  a 
separate  living  and  dining  area  together  with  a  separate  cooking 
or  kitchen  area  and  a  bathroom,  and  which  contains  a  minimum  of 
Five  Hundred  and  Fifty  (550)  square  feet  of  total  interior  floor 
area. 


16.  TWO  BEDROOM  APARTMENT.  A  dwelling  unit  in  a  garden 
apartment  house  comprising  of  two  separate  sleeping  rooms  and  a 
separate  living  and  dining  area  together  with  a  separate  cooking 
or  kitchen  area  and  a  bathroom,  and  which  contains  a  minimum  of 
Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty  (750)  square  feet  of  total  interior  floor 
area. 


17*  ROW  OR  TOWN  HOUSES.  Attached  single-family  dwellings 
with  vertical  separating  fire  walls  between  dwelling  units,  and 
in  buildings  containing  not  over  ten  (10)  units  and  not  over  Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty  (250)  feet  in  length. 


18.  STORY.  That  portion  of  a  building  contained  between 
any  floor  and  the  floor  or  roof  next  above  it,  but  not  including 
the  lowest  portion  so  contained  if  more  than  one-half  of  such 
portion  vertically  is  below  the  mean  finished  grade  of  the  ground 
adjoining  such  building. 


19.  FRONT  YARD.  The  open  space  between  a  building  and 
the  exterior  line  of  each  street  on  which  the  lot  on  which  it 
stands  abuts. 

20.  SIDE  AND  REAR  YARD.  The  open  space  at  the  sides 
and  rear  of  a  building  and  the  boundaries,  other  than  streets, 
of  the  lot  on  which  it  stands. 

Note:  Items  1$  and  20  concerning  Yards  were  proposed  by  Snow, 

and  repeated  in  Article  1|_3 •  They  would  appear  to  state 
the  obvious,  but  are  certainly  harmless  and  possibly 
helpful. 


21.  SANITARY  SEWER.  A  public  sanitary  sewer  of  the  Town 
of  Wilmington. 


22.  MUNICIPAL.  The  word  "municipal"  means  the  Town  of 
Wilmington. 

23.  PUBLIC.  The  word  ’’public"  means  the  Town  of  Wilmington. 


24.  FIRE  PROTECTION  AREA.  The  open  space  between  a 
building  in  a  Planned  Unit  Development  District  and  a  line  parallel 
to  and  fifteen  (15)  feet  equidistant  from  any  such  building,  within 
which  no  automotive  vehicle  may  be  parked  and  no  building  or 
structure  may  be  erected  without  written  permission  from  the  Chief 
of  the  Wilmington  Fire  Department. 

Note:  Add  "available  for  emergency  access"?  and  revision  presented 

by  Planning  Board  at  Town  Meeting? 


2^.  PRINCIPAL  ACCESS  DRIVEWAY.  A  service  road  or  driveway 
other  than  a  public  way  or  a  way  approved  In  accordance  with  the 
Subdivision  Control  Law,  which  /either  exceeds  two  hundred  (200) 
feet  in  length  or  which/  provides  the  principal  access  for  vehicles 
to  the  side  of  a  garden  apartment  house  where  principal  entrances 
are  located. 

Note:  I  see  no  reason  for  the  portion  bracketted  and  wish  the 

whole  subject  could  be  handled  -  as  in  the  Advisory  Committee 
Draft  -  by  coordination  with  the  Subdivision  Regulations. 


26.  COMMON  OPEN  SPACE  is  a  parcel  or  parcels  of  land  or  an 
area  of  water,  or  a  combination  of  land  and  water  within  the  site 
designated  for  a  Planned  Unit  Development,  maintained  and  preserved 
for  open  uses,  and  designed  and  Intended  for  the  use  or  enjoyment 
of  residents  of  the  Planned  Unit  Development,  but  not  Including 
parking  areas  or  ways ,  public  or  private.  Common  Open  Space  may 
contain  such  complementary  structures  and  improvements  as  are 
necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  residents, 
occupants  and  guests  of  the  Planned  Unit  Development. 

27*  LANDOWNER  shall  mean  the  legal  or  beneficial  owner 
or  owners  of  all  the  land  proposed  to  be  Included  in  a  Planned 
Unit  Development,  or  the  agents  or  assigns  of  such  owner.  The 
holder  of  an  option  or  contract  to  purchase  or  other  person 
having  an  enforceable  proprietary  interest  In  such  land,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  Landowner  for  the  purposes  of  this  By-Law. 

Note:  These  paragraphs  2 %  and  28  are  from  the  Advisory 

Committee’s  Draft  Bill  and  may  need  further  adaptation  to 
Wilmington  situation. 


29.  SITE  PLAN:  shall  mean  a  plat  of  subdivision  and  pro¬ 
visions  In  written  and  graphic  form,  comparable  to  a  Preliminary 
Subdivision  Plan,  for  development  of  a  Planned  Unit  Developmentj 
relating  to  the  use,  location  and  bulk  of  buildings  and  other 
structures,  intensity  of  use  or  density  of  development,  private 
access  driveways  or  streets,  ways  and  parking  facilities,  common 
open  space,  municipal  services  and  public  facilities,  and 
appropriate  covenants,  easements  and  restrictions  applying  thereto. 

Note:  This  paragraph  also  drawn  from  Draft  Bill  and  may  need 

further  revision  and  adaptation. 


General  concerning  Section  II 

Note:  The  order  of  these  Terms  -  In  both  the  present  Section  II 
and  with  these  additions  -  is  confusing,  with  #8  and  #9 
(omitted).  Consolidation  and  alphabetical  order  would 

kelp- 
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V-.  To  add  to  Section  v  thereof,  under  the  caption 
nUSE  REGULATIONS"  the  following  new  section: 

V-T-  C.  USES  IN  PLANNED  UNIT  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICTS: 

A  "Planned  Unit  Development  District”  (P.U.D. )  is  intended 
as  a  district  for  large  scale,  designed  development,  constructed, 
operated  and  maintained  as  a  single  entity  under  control  of  a 
Landowner,  with  single  family  dwellings,  row  or  town  houses, 
garden  ‘apartments  or  other  arrangements  of  dwelling  units, 
together  with  incidental  or  related  business  uses,  access, 
parking  and  service  areas,  and  common  open  space  primarily  for 
the  residents  of  the  Planned  Unit;  under  a  plan  which  may  not 
correspond  in  use  of  land,  lot  size,  bulk  or  type  of  structure, 
density,  lot  coverage  or  required  open  space  with  the  regulations 
established  for  any  one  district  created  under  the  provisions  of 
this  By-Law,  but  designed  in  a  manner  to  create  an  attractive 
residential  environment  of  sustained  desirability  and  economic 
stability,  compatible  with  the  character  established  on  the 
Zoning  Map  for  the  areas  adjoining  it;  and  to  better  adjust 
development  to  natural  features  of  the  site,  with  preservation  of 
open  spaces. 

Note:  Since  "Planned  Unit  Development"  is  a  relatively  new 

type  of  Zoning  District  it  is  desirable  to  include  some  such 
statement  as  that  above.  The  wording  in  this  case  is  adapted 
from  the  Draft  Act  proposed  by  the  Special  Advisory  Committee. 
Actually,  it  has  been  my  practice  to  include  such  statements  of 
Intent  under  each  District,  as  was  earlier  attempted  for  a  Flood 
Plain  District  in  Wilmington. 

Any  and  every  Planned  Unit  Development  shall  occupy  an  area 
of  land  of  not  less  than  (  ED?  )  acres 

controlled  and  to  be  developed  by  a  Landowner  as  a  single  entity 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Note:  This  provision  and  the  acreage  figure  to  be  used 

present  major  problems  -  for  here  we  come  to  a  parting  of  the 
ways  between  establishing  just  an  "Apartment  Use  District"  or 
creating  a  new  kind  of  "Planned  Unit  Development."  The  difference 
is  in  how  overall  density  is  to  be  controlled. 

For  "Garden  Apartments"  Snow  proposed  a  project  area  of  not 
less  than  130,000  sq.  f t .  TCourtney  Substitute  200,000);  and  a 
lot  area  requirement  of  from  3000  to  I4.OOO  sq.  ft.  according  to 
the  number  of  "rooms  used  for  sleeping"  per  dwelling  unit  in  an 
Apartment  Building.  Thus,  under  Snow’s  provisions,  10  d.u.  at 
4000  =  14.0,000  or  a  practical  limit  of  10  dwelling  units  per  acre. 
Courtney  omits  any  reference  to  such  a  requirement,  but  sets  a 
limit  of  "an  average  ratio  of  twenty  (20)  dwelling  units  per 
acre  for  the  total  site"  or  twice  Snow’s  figure.  Both  Snow  and 
Courtney  would  set  limits  on  the  number  of  dwelling  units  in  a 
building  -  Snow  4-10,  Courtney  8,  and  both  would  require  at  least 


six  buildings  in  a  project.  That  would  seem  to  work  out  to 
from  2i|_  to  60  units  in  a  Snow  Project  calling  for  96,000  to 
200,000  square  feet;  and,  using  the  same  I4.OOO  per  d.u.  for 
Courtney’s  8  units  in  6  buildings,  -  I4.8  x  I4.  =  192,000  square 
feet.  In  both  cases  the  proponents  have  picked  a  lower  total 
site  area  than  their  control  provisions  would  allow. 

This  procedure  of  setting  a  lot  size  related  to  the  number 
of  dwelling  units  has  been  customary  in  zoning  for  apartments 
in  Massachusetts,  but  conflicts  with  the  growing  trend  to 
establish  and  maintain  "overall”  density  requirements  for  large 
areas.  In  Wilmington  the  desire  to  maintain  reasonable-sized 
lots  for  single  family  development  led  to  the  successful  fight 
to  eliminate  the  State  Law  Exemption  of  5000  ft.  lots  as  applied 
to  the  Town.  (If  5000  sq.  ft.  is  too  small  for  a  single  dwelling 
unit,  how  does  one  justify  a  lot  area  of  3000-i|000  for  a  d.u.  in 
an  apartment?) 

For  "Planned  Unit  Development",  your  Consultant  proposed 
last  year  for  Wilmington  -  as  previously  urged  upon  other  towns  - 
that  an  "overall"  density  be  established,  within  which  houses  and 
dwelling  units  of  different  types  could  be  grouped  or  clustered 
on  a  part  of  the  site,  while  the  open  spaces  making  up  the 
balance  of  the  area  requirements  are  preserved  and  used  as 
"common  open  space"  -  as  defined  in  the  revised  Section  II  above. 

This  procedure  would  require  a  larger  minimum  project  area 
than  either  the  Snow  130,000  or  Courtney  200,000  square  feet. 

In  Natick,  ten  (10)  acres  is  used.  Harvard  has  adopted  a 
compromise  procedure  allowing  the  Board  of  Appeals  to  increase 
the  density  of  dwelling  units  in  particular  situations  with  added 
safeguards . 

A.  In  a  Planned  Unit  Development  District,  the  Board  of 
Appeals  may  issue  a  Special  Permit  for  Exception  on  appeal  as 
specified  in  Section  VIII-2  B  and  as  modified  by  the  provisions 
stated  below,  for  a  Unitary  development  of  any  or  a  combination 
of  the  following  uses: 

1.  Any  use  permitted  without  appeal  in  a  Rural  District 
or  in  a  Single  Residence  A  or  Single  Residence  B 
District,  as  permitted  therein, 

2.  Two  Family,  Duplex,  Row  or  Town  Houses  and  Garden 
Apartments,  subject  to  the  provisions  stated  below. 

3.  Motel,  subject  to  the  conditions  stated  In  Section 

V  -2-B  and  as  modified  by  the  provisions 

stated  below. 

Lj..  Accessory  uses  including  restaurant  and  function 
rooms  within  a  motel,  office  of  physician  or  other 
member  of  a  recognized  profession,  and  drug  store, 
barber  and  beauty  shops,  and  similar  incidental 
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business  uses  primarily  for  the  service  and  con¬ 
venience  of  occupants  of  the  Planned  Unit 
Development. 

5*  Common  Open  Space  with  incidental  outdoor  amusement 
or  recreation  uses  devoted  to  or  related  to  court 
games,  golf,  skating  or  swimming,  but  primarily  for 
the  use  of  residents  or  tenants  or  guests  thereof 
in  said  district. 

6.  Parking  spaces  as  required  in  Section  VI31  as 
amended  below. 

(7*  Landscaped  areas  around  and  between  buildings?) 


B.  Any  or  All  such  uses  shall  be  permitted  in  a  Planned  Unit 
Development  only  subject  to  the  following  conditions  and  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  stated  in  Section  VIII-2  below. 

a.  All  buildings  shall  connect  with  a  sanitary  sewer. 

b.  Utility  wires  serving  the  site  area  shall  be 
installed  underground. 

c.  Principle  Access  Driveways  shall  conform  in 
gradients,  paving  width  and  materials,  turn-arounds,  curbs, 
sidewalks,  easements,  drainage  facilities  and  street  trees 
with  the  design  and  improvement  requirements  for  Minor  Streets 
in  the  Subdivision  Rules  and  Regulations  currently  in  effect 
in  the  Town  of  Wilmington. 

d.  Off-Street.  Parking  Areas  with  two  (2)  spaces  for 
each  dwelling  unit  in  the  P.U.D.  Project,  entrance  and  exit 
driveways,  curbs,  drainage,  surfacing,  lighting  and  screening, 
shall  conform  with  the  design  and  improvement  requirements 
stated  in  Section  IV-3A  of  this  By-Law  as  reviewed  and  found 
to  be  reasonably  safe,  convenient  and  adequate  by  the  Town 
Engineer. 

e.  Bonds  or  Covenants  for  Performance  Guarantee  shall 
be  provided  in  the  same  manner  as  for  a  Subdivision. 

f.  Common  Open  Spaces  shall  be  provided  with  an  area 

equal  to  or  exceeding  the  sum  of  those  areas  by  which  the  area 
per  dwelling  unit  is  reduced  below  (20,000?)  square  feet,  or 
comprising  of  the  total  area  of  the  overall  lot,  whichever 

is  greater. 

Note:  This  is  critical  question  of  how  far  the  Planning 

Board  and  Town  Meeting  are  prepared  to  go  in  maintaining  over¬ 
all  density  requirements  in  the  Town.  The  20,000  figure  would 
maintain  and  apply  the  SRA  density  requirement.  The  Courtney 
Substitute  requires  1%%  of  total  area  in  Open  Space.  Harvard 
says  2 
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The  preservation,  improvement  and  maintenance  of  Common  Open 
Spaces  shall  be  provided  by: 

a.  Offer  and  conveyance  to  the  Town  by  dedication  of  the 

land  or  of  a  conservation  or  other  easement, 
interest  or  right-in-land  against  building  of 
development;  and  by 

b.  Establishment  by  Landowner  of  an  organization  for  the 

ownership  and  maintenance  of  any  Common  Open 
Space  not  dedicated  to  public  use.  Such  organi¬ 
zation  shall  not  be  dissolved  nor  shall  it  dispose 
of  any  Common  Open  Space,  by  sale  or  otherwise 
(except  to  an  organization  conceived  and  established 
to  own  and  maintain  the  Common  Open  Space),  without 
first  offering  to  dedicate  the  same  to  the  town  or 
other  government  agency. 

Note:  This  last  paragraph  is  from  the  Draft  Bill,  which 

goes  on  to  make  provision  for  the  Town  to  take  over  and  assess 
back  costs  of  maintenance  in  case  the  "organization”  defaults. 

Pending  passage  of  the  Bill,  legal  authority  for  such  an 
additional  provision  may  be  questioned. 

C  present 

VI  To  add  tOf.Section  IV  thereof,  under  the  caption 
"SPECIAL  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  USE  DISTRICTS",  the  following: 

A.  In  Subsection  IV-1  STREET  FRONTAGE  FOR  DWELLINGS  - 
insert  after  -  "B  District",  Planned  Unit  Development  - 
P.U.D.  District" ,  or  ... 

Note :  This  will  extend  to  the  P.U.D.  the  present  require¬ 

ment  of  frontage  on  "a  permanent  means  of  access  not  less 
than  ^0  feet  in  width"  for  all  buildings  containing 
dwellings.  The  Courtney  Substitute  specified  2 8  feet  of 
paving  for  an  access  driveway  plus  two  six  foot  sidewalks 
or  a  total  of  I|_0  feet. 

resev<~ 

B.  1.  In',Subsection  IV-3,  "OPF-STREET  PARKING" ,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  "A" 
delete  the  period,  substitute  a  comma  therefore, 
and  add  the  phrase  "except  as  noted." 

2.  At  the  end  of  the  aforesaid  paragraph  "A", 
add  the  following  new  specification:  "10.  For 
garden  apartments,  two  (2)  spaces  on  the  premises 
for  each  dwelling  unit,  and  reasonably  accessible 
thereto . " 

Note:  Two  spaces  as  requested  by  Planning  Board. 


C.  In^Subscction  IV-lp,  under  the  caption  "SCREENING 
OF  OPEN  USES"  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
delete  the  period,  substitute  a  comma  therefore, 
and  add  the  following:  "or  a  Planned  Unit 
Development  District.  Such  screening  shall  also 
be  provided  in  a  Planned  Unit  Development  District 
between  an  open  parking  area  provided  for  the  use 
of  residents  of  an  apartment  building  and  a  Rural, 
Single  Residence  A  or  Single  Residence  B  District 
where  any  such  parking  area  is  located  within 
fifty  (50)  feet  of  the  zoning  district  boundary. 


V.  To  add  to  Section  VI,  Subsection  VI-1 
the  caption  "HEIGHT,  AREA  AND  YARD  REGULATIONS" 
new  schedule  of  requirements: 


thereof,  under 
,  the  following 


A.  Under  the  heading  "District",  the  words  Planned 
Unit  Development  District  (PUD);  *■  with  the  following 
footnote : 

For  each  principal  building  permitted  in  an  S-R-A  district, 
the  same  lot  area  and  frontage,  and  for  each  such  building 
and  accessory  building  the  same  front,  side  and  rear  yards 
as  would  be  required  if  the  lot  were  situated  in  an  S-R-A 
district. 

B.  Under  the  heading  "Minimum  Lot  Area  for  Use  on 
Appeal",  the  words  square  feet,  or  land  area  of  not  less 
than  3500  square  feet  per  dwelling  unit,  -  whichever  is 
greater. 

Note:  Reference  to  number  of  dwelling  unit  averages  Snow’s 

recommendation  and  follows  a  precedent  in  Natick.  Original 
lot  area  figure  to  correspond  with  Section  III  para. 5 of 
"intent."  See  lengthy  note  under  that  paragraph. 

C.  Under  the  heading  "Minimum  Lot  Frontage  for  Use 
Permitted  on  Appeal" ,  the  words  "200  feet" ; 

D.  Under  the  heading  "Maximum  Height"  the  words 
"3  stories  or  38  feet"; 

E.  Under  the  heading  "Minimum  Set-Back  from  Center 
Line  of  Street",  the  words  "60  feet  from  Center  Line  of  a 
public  way  outside  or  abutting  the  lot  within  which  said 
buildings  are  contained,  and  $1  feet  from  Center  Line  of 
any  access  driveway  within  the  Development." 

Note:  51  feet  =  1/2  roadway  15  +  Sidewalk  6  +  30  ft. 

Setback  as  per  Planning  Board  request. 
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F.  Under  the  heading  "Minimum  Front  Yard  Depth”,  the 
words  ”35  feet";  Note  -  Applies  only  along  external  public 
way, 

G.  Under  the  heading  "Minimum  Width  for  each  Side- 
Yard",  the  words  "50  feet  from  a  residential  district  or 
30  feet  from  a  non-residential  district" 

H.  Under  the  heading  "Minimum  Rear  Yard  Depth",  the 
words  "50  feet  from  a  residential  district  or  30  feet  from 
a  non-residential  district." 

I.  Under  the  heading  "Minimum  Lot  Depth",  the  words 
"300  feet"; 

J.  Under  the  heading  "Maximum  Lot  Coverage  for 
Buildings  or  Structures",  the  words  "25  per  cent. 

VI.  To  add  to  Section  VI,  Subsection  VI -4  thereof,  under 
the  caption  "SET-BACK  AND  YARDS",  the  following: 

In  paragraph  D,  In  the  first  sentence,  after  the 
phrase  "in  any  District"  and  before  the  word  "no  ,  insert 
the  words  "except  in  a  Planned  Unit  Development  District  ; 


VII.  To  add  to  Section  VIII,  subsection  VIII-2,  under  the 
caption  "APPEAL",  the  following: 

E.  PROCEDURE  FOR  APPLICATION  FOR  FINDING  AND  DETERMINATION. 

Note:  This  revised  procedure  should  be  further  related  to 

the  "Revised  Section  VIII"  submitted  by  your  Consultant 

with  clarification  of  procedures  and  "standards"  for  Board  of 
Appeal  actions  on  Special  Permits  for  Exception. 

a.  No  building  for  any  of  the  uses  permitted  by  the  terms 
of  the  revised  Section  V  -6A  above  shall  be  constructed  or 
reconstructed  or  substantially  altered  externally  or  added  to, 
unless  the  Board  of  Appeals,  after  a  public  hearing  and  after 
consideration  of  the  written  recommendations  of  the  Planning  Board 
and  the  Town  Engineer,  shall  have  made  a  finding  and  determination 
that  the  proposed  Planned  Unit  Development  complies  with  the 
requirements  of  this  By-Law,  that  the  Plans  are  adequate  for  the 
reasonable  protection  of  the  public  safety  and  health,  as  specified 
in  paragraph  e-  2.  below. 

b.  Landowner  seeking  approval  and  authorization  to  establish 
a  Planned  Unit  Development  shall  file  an  application  therefor  with 
the  Town  Clerk  with  five  (5)  copies  each  of  a  Site  Plan  and  Written 
Statement  covering:  (1)  the  location  and  size  of  the  site  and  the 
nature  of  the  Landowners  interest  in  the  land  proposed  to  be 


developed;  (2)  the  density  of  land  use  to  be  allocated  to  parts  of 
the  site  to  be  developed;  (3)  the  location  and  size  of  any  Common 
Open  Space  and  the  form  of  organization  proposed  to  own  and  maintain 
any  Common  Open  Space;  (I4.)  the  uses  of  land  and  buildings  and  the 
approximate  height,  bulk  and  location  of  buildings  and  other 
structures;  (5)  the  proposals  for  the  disposition  of  sanitary  waste 
and  storm  water;  (6)  the  substance  of  covenants,  grants  of  easements 
or  other  restrictions  proposed  to  be  imposed  upon  the  use  of  the 
land,  buildings  and  structures  including  proposed  easements  or 
grants  for  public  utilities;  (7)  the  provisions  for  vehicular  access, 
parking  of  vehicles,  and  the  location  and  width  of  proposed  streets, 
public  ways  and  private  access  drivewa.ys;  (8)  the  proposals  for 
screening  and  topographical  changes;  and  (9)  in  the  case  of  Plans 
which  call  for  development  over  a  period  of  years,  a  schedule 
showing  the  proposed  times  within  which  applications  for  final 
approval  of  all  sections  of  the  Planned  Unit  Development  are 
intended  to  be  filed. 

The  application  for  a  Planned  Unit  Development  shall  include 
a  written  statement  by  the  Landowner  setting  forth  the  reasons  why, 
in  his  opinion,  a  Planned  Unit  Development  would  be  in  the  public 
interest  and  would  be  consistent  with  the  General  Plan  for 
Wilmington. 

Note:  Adapted  from  Draft  Bill  by  Advisory  Committee. 


c.  REFERENCE.  Upon  receipt  of  application  and  site  plan 
by  the  Town  Clerk,  the  said  Town  Clerk  shall  make  a  record  of 
the  date  and  time  of  receipt  thereof,  and  shall  within  five  days 
(Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holidays  excluded)  transmit  to  the 
Planning  Board  two  copies  of  said  application  and  site  plan, 

to  the  Town  Engineer  one  copy  of  said  application  and  site  plan, 
and  to  the  Board  of  Appeals  one  copy  of  said  application  and 
site  plan.  Said  transmission  to  the  Board  of  Appeals  shall 
constitute  an  "Appeal  for  Special  Permit  of  Exception"  as  provided 
in  Section  V-5A  above. 

d.  PUBLIC  HEARING.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  an  appli¬ 
cation  and  site  plan  in  accordance  with  this  section,  the  Board 
of  Appeals  and  the  Planning  Board  shall  schedule  within  thirty- 
five  (35)  days  an  advertised  public  hearing  thereon  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  specified  in  sections  six  and  seventeen  of 
chapter  ipO  A  of  the  General  Laws. 

e.  REVIEW  AND  REPORTS.  The  Planning  Board  and  the  Town 
Engineer  shall  each  consider  the  application  and  site  plan  in 
connection  with  information  from  the  Public  Hearing,  and  shall 
each  submit,  within  thirty-five  days,  a  written  report  thereon 
with  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Appeals. 

1)  The  Planning  Board  shall  set  forth  with  particularity 
in  what  respects  the  Plan  would  or  would  not  be  in 
the  public  interest  including  but  not  limited  to 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  on  the  following: 


(a)  In  what  respects  the  Plan  is  or  Is  not 
consistent  with  the  Statement  of  Objectives  of 
a  Planned  Unit  Development  (Section  v -  1 -C )  and 
of  the  General  Plan  for  the  Town; 

(b)  The  extent  to  which  the  Plan  departs  from 
zoning  and  subdivision  regulations  otherwise 
applicable  to  the  subject  property,  including 
but  not  limited  to  density,  bulk  and  use,  and 
the  reasons  why  such  departures  are  or  are  not 
deemed  to  be  in  the  public  interest; 

(c)  The  purpose,  location,  uses  and  amount  of 
the  Common  Open  Space  in  the  Planned  Unit 
Development,  the  reliability  of  the  proposals 
for  maintenance,  preservation,  and  conservation 
of  the  Common  Open  Space,  and  the  adequacy  or 
inadequacy  of  the  amount  and  purpose  of  the 
Common  Open  Space  as  related  to  the  proposed 
density  and  type  of  residential  development. 

(d)  The  physical  design  of  the  Plan  and  the 
manner  in  which  said  design  does  or  does  not 
make  adequate  provision  for  public  services, 

provide  adequate  access  and  control  over 
vehicular  traffic,  and  further  the  amenities 
of  light  and  air,  recreation  and  visual 
enjoyment ; 

(e)  The  relationship,  beneficial  or  adverse, 
of  the  proposed  Planned  Unit  Development  to  the 
neighborhood  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  be 
established;  and 

(f)  In  the  case  of  a  Plan  which  proposed 
development  over  a  period  of  years,  the 
sufficiency  of  the  terms  and  conditions  intended 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  public  and  of 
the  residents  of  the  Planned  Unit  Development 

in  the  integrity  of  the  Plan. 

Note:  These  proposed  findings  are  taken  verbatim  from 

the  Draft  Bill  by  the  Advisory  Committee. 


In  addition  the  Planning  Board  shall  review  with 
the  Town  Engineer  and  endorse  his  recommendations  and/ 
or  offer  its  own  recommendations  concerning  matters  in 
his  report,  -  with  particular  reference  to: 


(a)  All  aspects  of  the  Plan  relating  or  similar 
to  a  Subdivision  Plan,  including  access,  drainage, 
disposal,  topographic  changes,  etc.;  specifi¬ 


cations  for  paving,  drains,  water, 
and  performance  bond. 
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sewer,  etc. 


(b)  Recommendations  of  "conditions"  which  should 
be  included  in  the  Findings  by  the  Board  of  Appeals. 


2)  The  Town  Engineer  shall  report  on 

(a)  All  aspects  of  the  Plan  relating  or  similar 
to  a  Subdivision  Plan  as  noted  above. 

(b)  All  elements  of  the  Site  Plan  concerning 
Parking  under  the  revised  provisions  of  Section  VI~h 
provided,  however,  that  the  required  findings  and 
determination  of  the  Town  Engineer  as  to  all  matters 
specified  in  Section  VI-E  shall  be  binding  upon  the 
Board  of  Appeals;  and 

(c)  Such  other  provisions  of  the  Site  Plan  and 
Written  Statement  as  he  may  deem  appropriate; 
together  with 

(d)  Such  recommendations  of  "conditions"  which 
should  be  included  in  the  Findings  of  the  Board  of 
Appeals . 

3)  The  Board  of  Appeals  shall  not  make  a  finding  and 
determination  upon  an  application  until  it  has 
received  the  final  written  reports  of  the  Planning 
Board  and  Town  Engineer  thereon  or  thirty-five 
(35)  days  shall  have  elapsed  since  the  transmittal 

of  said  copies  of  the  application  and  site  plan  to  the 
Planning  Board  and  Town  Engineer  without  such  reports 
being  submitted. 

(e)  The  Board  of  Appeals  shall  take  final  action 
on  an  application  and  site  plan  within  sixty  (60) 
days  after  the  filing  thereof  with  the  Town  Clerk 
by  the  Landowner. 

(1)  If  the  Board  of  Appeals  shall  fail  to  take 
final  action  as  aforesaid  within  said  sixty 
(60)  days,  the  Board  of  Appeals  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  made  a  finding  and  determination  that 
the  proposed  site  plan  is  adequate  for  the 
reasonable  protection  of  public  safety  and  health 
in  the  proposed  use  of  the  site. 

(2)  The  final  action  by  the  Board  of  Appeals 
shall  consist  of  either  (1)  a  finding  and 
determination  that  the  proposed  site  plan  is 
adequate  for  the  reasonable  protection  of 
public  safety  and  health  in  the  proposed  use 
of  the  site,  or  (2)  a  written  denial  of  the 
application  and  site  plan  for  such  finding  and 
determination,  stating  in  complete  and  precise 
detail  the  reasons  for  said  denial  and  wherein 
any  elements  in  and  any  particular  features  of 
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the  application  and  site  plan  are  deemed  to  be 
inadequate,  and  further  specifying  in  complete 
and  precise  detail  each  and  every  change  and 
modification  in  said  application  and  site  plan 
together  with  the  reasons  therefore,  which  if 
accepted  by  the  applicant  and  incorporated  in 
or  applied  to  said  application  and  site  plan, 
would  result  in  a  finding  and  determination  by 
the  Board  of  Appeals  that  said  application  and 
site  plan  is  adequate  for  the  reasonable 
protection  of  public  safety  and  health  in  the 
proposed  use  of  the  site. 

(3)  In  the  event  the  Board  of  Appeals  makes  such 
finding  and  determination,  such  use,  extension, 
erection  or  enlargement  shall  be  carried  on  only 
in  essential  conformity  with  the  application  and 
site  plan  on  the  basis  of  which  the  said  finding 
and  determination  is  made. 

(ij.)  The  Board  of  Appeals  may.  In  its  discretion, 
instead  of  denying  the  application  and  site 
plan,  make  said  finding  and  determination 
subject  to  precisely  stated,  reasonable  con¬ 
ditions  and  restrictions  In  writing,  which,  if 
assented  to  by  the  applicant  in  writing,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  incorporated  Into  and 
made  a  part  of  the  application  and  site  plan, 
without  requiring  the  applicant  to  submit  or 
resubmit  a  modified  or  amended  application  and 
site  plan. 

(5)  The  period  within  which  final  action  shall 
be  taken  may  be  extended  for  a  definite  period 
by  mutual  consent  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  and 
the  applicant.  In  the  event  the  Board  of 
Appeals  determines  that  a  site  plan  is 
inadequate  to  permit  it  to  make  a  finding  and 
determination,  it  may,  in  its  discretion, 
instead  of  denying  the  application,  extend  the 
period  to  a  later  date  to  permit  the  applicant 
to  submit  a  revised  site  plan  or  application, 
provided,  however,  that  such  period  is  extended 
to  a  day  certain  by  mutual  consent. 

(6)  The  Board  of  Appeals  shall  file  with  its 
records  a  written  report  of  its  final  action  on 
each  application,  with  reasons  therefore.  A 
copy  of  each  report  shall  also  be  filed  with 
the  Town  Clerk,  the  Planning  Board,  the  Town 
Engineer,  and  the  Building  Inspector.  A  copy 
of  each  application  and  its  accompanying  site 
plan  shall  likewise  be  filed  with  the  Building 
Inspector. 
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Section  V -2  -  Business  Districts  are  set  up  in  your  present 
By-Law  In  three  groups:  NB  -  Neighborhood  Business ,  GB  - 
General  Business,  and  the  recently  added  HDTB  -  High  Density 
Traffic  Business. 

The  latter  was  urged  by  the  Planning  Board  as  a  method  of 
controlling  Restaurants,  Service  Stations  and  Garages,  Indoor 
Amusement,  Showrooms,  Hotels  or  Motels,  Open  Lot  Auto  Sales  and 
Auto  Repairs,  These  uses  appeared  to  be  causing  traffic 
congestion  on  the  Main  Street  by  the  "left-turns”  for  entrance 
and  exits  of  these  establishments  with  numerous  curb-cuts  at 
short  intervals. 

When  the  HDTB  District  was  first  proposed,  I  questioned 
the  desirability  of  using  the  zoning  by-law  to  control  curb- 
cuts,  while  ample  authority  for  such  control  is  already  vested 
in  the  Selectmen  for  the  whole  Town,  and  in  the  Mass.  Dept,  of 
Public  Works  for  the  State  Highway  along  Main  Street.  Neither 
agency  appears  to  be  willing  to  use  their  powers,  and  prefer 
to  "pass  the  buck"  to  the  Planning  Board.  Whether  or  not  zoning 
for  this  purpose  is  "legal",  I  think  it  a  mistake  to  use  zoning 
in  this  manner. 

The  provisions  for  this  HDTB  District  were  adopted  by  the 
Town  Meeting  for  inclusion  in  the  Zoning  By-Law  and  most  or 
all  (?)  of  the  uses  permitted  in  the  new  District  were  stricken 
from  the  listings  in  the  NB  and  GB  Districts.  However,  no  areas 
were  designated  on  the  Zoning  District  Map  as  lying  in  the  HDTB 
District,  so  that  the  District  constitutes  a  "Floating  Zone", 
and  simply  prohibits  from  the  whole  Town  all  of  the  uses  listed 
as  permitted  in  the  HDTB  District.  Any  long  continuance  of  this 
situation  is  manifestly  "unfair",  if  not  illegal. 

For  these  reasons,  I  recommend  abandonment  of  the  HDTB 
District,  and  reinstatement  of  the  uses  listed  for  that  District 
in  the  General  Business  District,  but  with  rigorous  controls  of 
curb-cuts  by  the  Selectmen  and  D.P.W.  To  assist  in  those  controls 
it  may  be  possible  to  word  the  requirements  and  procedures  for 
site  plans  and  site  plan  review  so  as  to  combine  entrances  and 
exits  from  a  group  of  adjoining  properties. 

Section  III-2-A  -  N.B.  Neighborhood  Business,  as  its  name 
implies,  should  provide  for  local  neighborhood  shopping  and 
services,  but  continue  to  provide  for  residential  uses.  As  in 
other  districts,  additional  uses  would  be  permitted  by  Special 
Permit  from  the  Board  of  Appeals. 
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(To  ke  abandovie  A) 

ARTICLE  7.  To  see  If  the  Town  will  vote  to  amend  Section  III  of  the  Zoning  By-law  by  the  addition  of  the 
following,  or  do  anything  else  in  relation  thereto: 

1 1 1 - 5 .  Uses  in  High  Density  Traffic  Business  Districts 

A.  In  a  High  Density  Traffic  Business  District,  the  following  uses  are  hereby  permitted. 

1.  Restaurant  or  other  place  for  the  sale  and  consumption  on  the  premises  of  food  or  non-alccholic 
beverages,  provided  that  no  dancing  is  permitted  and  no  entertainment  is  furnished. 

2.  Commercial  parking  lot  or  parking  garage;  filling  or  service  station  and  any  accessory  use 
thereof . 

3.  Indoor  amusement  or  recreation  place  or  place  of  assembly,  provided  that  the  building  is  so 
insulated  and  maintained  as  to  confine  noise  to  the  premises. 

4.  Showroom,  provided  that  storage  is  limited  to  floor  samples. 

5.  Any  business  for  the  sale  of  unused  merchandise  at  retail  on  the  premises,  including  the  sale 
of  furniture  and  other  bulk  items. 

6.  Hotel  or  motel,  subject  to  the  following  conditions. 

a.  for  the  purpose  of  this  bylaw,  a  motel  shall  be  defined  as  a  structure  or  structures  con¬ 
taining  sleeping  rooms  of  one  or  more  rooms  attached  to  each  other,  and  intended  to  be  rented 
for  brief  periods  of  time  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers  or  tourists,  with  a  public 
restaurant  as  an  accessory  use  attached. 

b.  The  minimum  lot  size  shall  be  120,000  square  feet,  having  a  minimum  frontage  of  300  feet 
along  a  public  way  of  the  Town.  The  gross  ground  floor  area  of  all  buildings,  including 
covered  walkways  and  carports,  shall  not  exceed  forty  (40) 

percent  of  the  gross  of  the  lot;  and  shall  connect  with  a  municipal  sanitary  sewer. 

c.  Any  structure  used  for  said  purpose  shall  not  exceed  two  and  one  half  (2^)  stories  or 
thi rty-ei ght  (38)  feet  in  height,  but  shall  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
specified  in  the  Town  Building  By-law  in  Di vi s ion  No .  2  DEFINITIONS  for  'First  Class  Building'. 

The  living  floor  area  shall  be  no  less  than  20,000  square  feet  and  square  f^et  and  shall 
include  no  less  than  fifty  (50)  sleeping  units  and  public  restaurant  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  not  less  than  (100)  persons.  No  sleeping  room  shall  be  located  below  the  mean  finished 
grade  of  the  ground  adjoining  the  building,  and  no  sleeping  unit  shall  contain  cooking 

faci lities . 

,  d.  Front  Yard  -  No  motel  shall  be  permitted  within  one  hundred  (100)  feet  of  the  sideline 
♦  of  each  street  on  which  the  lot  abuts;  Side  Yard  -  There  shall  be  provided  side  yards  of 

not  less  than  fifty  (50)  feet  in  width,  which  may  include  a  driveway;  Rear  Yard  -  There 
shall  be  provided  a  rear  yard  of  not  less  than  fifty  (50)  feet;  with  the  exception  that  no 
said  structure  shall  be  built  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  feet  of  any  dwelling  which 
is  in  existence,  or  under  construction,  at  the  time  of  construction  of  the  aforementioned 
uses  . 

e.  Accessory  uses  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to  restaurant,  function  rooms,  news 
stands,  cigar  stores,  drug  stores,  barber  or  beauty  shops  and  gift  shops  which  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  convenience  of  the  occupants  of  the  motel,  provided  there  is  no  entrance  to 
such  place  of  business  except  from  the  inside  of  the  building,  and  further  provided,  there 
shall  be  no  exterior  advertising  display  for  such  accesspry  uses  except  on  /the  sign  which 
advertises  the  principal  use  of  the  lot. 

f.  There  shall  be  parking  space  for  automobiles  provided  on  the  lot  sufficient  to  furnish 
one  (1)  reasonably  accessible  automobile  space,  exclusive  of  circulation  area,  for  each 
guest  sleeping  room  in  the  building(s),  plus  parking  spaces  as  provided  for  in  Schedule  IV-3 
Off  Street  Parking  of  this  By-Law  for  a  restaurant  and  meeting  rooms  on  the  premises. 

B.  In  a  High  Density  Traffic  Business  District,  the  following  uses  are  permitted  as  authorized  on  appeal 
by  the  Board  of  Appeals  and  as  specified  in  Section  VIII-2B  hereinafter. 

1.  Repair  garage  for  vehicles  in  use,  excluding  junk  storage  or  salvage  operations,  provided  that 
such  use  will  not  interfere  with  the  safety  of  vehicular  and  pedestrian  movement  in  the  vicinity, 
and  that  the  building  is  so  insulated  and  maintained  as  to  confine  noise  to  the  premises. 

a.  Open  lot  for  parking  or  sale  of  used  automobiles  not  operated  .in  connection  with  a 
salesroom  for  new  automobiles. 

2.  Drive-in  restaurant  or  eating  place. 

3.  Restaurant  or  other  place  for  the  sale  and  consumption  on  the  premises  of  food  or  non-alcoholic 

beverages  vfWdU.  4  0*4,  /*A>  JbvXt  U'av<  *.  V.c~wV. 
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SECTION  V-2-A  -  NEIGHBORHOOD  BUSINESS  DISTRICTS  are  Intended 
for  local  neighborhood  retail  shopping  and  services;  and 
subject  to  special  permit  for  exception  by  the  Board  of 
Appeals,  for  other  business  uses, 

A,  In  a  Neighborhood  Business  District,  the  following  uses  are 
hereby  permitted: 

1.  Any  use  permitted  without  appeal  in  a  Rural  District  or 

in  a  Single-Residence  -  A  or  Single-Residence  -  B  District, 

subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  prescribed  for  such 

uses  in  said  Districts. 

2.  Subject  to  Site  Plan  Approval  as  provided  in  Section  VI- E  : 

a*  Drug  store,  dry  goods  shop,  florist  shop,  gift  shop,  grocery,  household  appli¬ 
ance  store,  variety  store,  or  wearing  apparel  store,  or  other  business  for  the 
sale  of  unused  merchandise  at  retail,  which  is  similar  In  character  and  In  the 
effect  on  adjacent  property. 

b.  Barber  or  beauty  shop,  pick-up  station  for  laundry  or  dry  cleaning,  hand  or 
self-service  laundry,  shoe  repair  shop,  shop  for  custom  work  by  a  dressmaker 
or  tailor,  or  other  consumer  service  or  personal  service  establishment  simi¬ 
lar  In  character  and  in  the  effect  on  adjacent  property. 

c.  Business  or  professional  office,  or  bank. 

d.  Municipal,  State  or  Federal  Government  buildings,  (new) 

e.  Use  of  land  for  a  public  utility. 

f.  Accessory  uses  as  listed  herein: 

1)  Garage  or  parking  space  for  employees,  patrons,  or  visitors 
under  the  conditions  specified  in  Section  VI.  Concerning  Parking. 

2)  Manufacture,  assembly,  or  packaging  of  products  sold  on  the  premises  In 
connection  with  the  principal  use,  provided  that  such  operations  do  not 
occupy  more  than  fifty  (50)  per  cent  of  the  floor  area  occupied  by  the 
principal  use,  and  that  not  more  than  five  (5)  persons  are  regularly 

employed  therein.  provided  in  Section  VI  -H 

3)  Non- flashing  exterior  signs^pertalnlng  to  the  occupant  of  the  premises  or 
to  goods  sold  or  services  rendered  on  the  premises,  provided  that  such 
signs  are  on  or  attached  flat  against  the  wall  of  a  building,  and  that  the  total 
area  of  all  suclflslgns  does  not  exceed  one  (1)  foot  for  every  one  hundred 
(100)  square  feet  of  ground  floor  area  of  the  building  to  which  attached. 
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e>.  In  a  Neighborhood  Business  District,  the  following  uses  are  permitted 
subject  to  a  Special  Permit  for  Exception  issued  on  appeal  by  the  Board 
of  Appeals,  and  as  provided  in  Section  VIII-2-B,  and  subject  to  Site 
Plan  approval  as  provided  in  Section  VI- El*  (new) 

1.  Alteration  and  conversion  of  a  one- family  detached  dwelling  for  use  as  a  two- 
family  dwelling,  each  unit  of  which  shall  contain  at  least  eight  hundred  (800) 
square  feet  of  floor  area,  or  as  a  convalescent  or  nursing  home,  subject  to  the 
requirements  for  uses  permitted  without  appeal  in  a  Single-Residence  -  B 
District,  as  specified  in  the  Schedule  shown  in  Section  V-l. 

2.  Hospital,  sanitarium,  nursing,  rest  or  convalescent  home,  charitable  institu¬ 
tion,  or  other  similar  non- correctional  institutional  use,  nursery  school  or 
other  facility  for  the  day  care  of  children,  subject  to  the  requirements  for 
uses  permitted  on  appeal  in  the  Single-Residence  -  B  District,  as  specified 
in  the  Schedule  shown  in  Section  VI-1. 

3.  Any  other  use  permitted  on  appeal  in  a  Rural  District  or  in  a  Single-Residence 
-  A  or  Single- Residence  -  B  District,  as  permitted  therein. 

4.  Bus  station  or  bus  terminal,  railway  station. 

5.  Drive-in  or  open-air  business,  and  appurtenant  buildings  or  structures,  for 
any  use  permitted  without  appeal  in  a  Neighborhood  Business  District, 
provided  that  no  access  to  premises  is  permitted  over  property  located  in  a 
Rural  District  or  a  Single-Residence  -  A  or  Single- Residence  -  B  District 
and  provided  that  any  building  or  structure  erected,  altered  or  enlarged  in 
connection  with  such  use  is  located  a  minimum  of  fifty  (50)  feet  from  property 
in  the  aforementioned  Districts. 


To  this  list,  you  may  want  to  add  the  following  which  has  been  found 
desirable  in  other  towns: 

6.  Gasoline  Service  Station  provided  that  repairs 

shall  be  limited  to  minor  changes  and  adjustments 
and  that  gasoline  pumps  and  equipment  shall  be  so 
located  that  vehicles  to  be  serviced  are  entirely 
upon  the  service  station  lot. 


SECTION  V  -2-B  GENERAL  BUSINESS  DISTRICTS  are  intended  for 


large  scale,  designed,  business  development  with  joint 
us  e  oi*  s  peel  al  i  zed  f  r  c  ilities ,  p  arking  a  •?  eas ,  s  ewe  pa  g  e 
and  waste  disposal  in  arrangements,  design  end  appearance, 

a.Lici  site  plan  as  provided  in  Section  VIII 


In  a  General  Business  District,  the  following  uses  are 
hereby  permitted: 


1.  A  building  containing  a  dwelling  above  the  first  story  only.  In  the  same  struc¬ 
ture  with  other  uses  permitted  In  Section  HI- 3,  provided  that  such  upper 
stories  shall  conform  to  the  requirements  for  uses  permitted  without  appeal 
in  a  Single- Residence  -  B  District,  as  specified  in*he  Schedule  shown  in 
Section  VII. 

2.  Any  use,  other  than  a  dwelling,  permitted  without  appeal  in  a  Rural  District 
or  in  a  Single- Residence  -  A  or  Single- Residence  -  B  District,  as  permitted 
therein. 


3.  Subject  to  Site  Plan  approval  as  provided  in  Section  VI-  £ : 

a*  Hotel,  Motel  subject  to  the  following  conditions,  which  shall  apply  to  motels 

only:  (from  HDTB  ) 

1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  by-law,  a  motel  snail  he  defined  as  a  structure  or 
structures  containing  sleeping  rooms  of  one  or  more  rooms  attached  to 
each  other,  and  intended  to  be  rented  for  brief  periods  of  time  for  the 
accomodation  of  travelers  or  tourists,  with  a  public  restaurant  as  an 
accessory  use  attached. 

2)  The  minimum  lot  size  shall  be  120,000  square  feet,  having  a  minimum 
frontage  of  300  feet  along  a  public  way  of  the  Town.  The  gross  ground 
floor  area  of  all  buildings,  including  covered  walkways  and  carports, 
shall  not  exceed  forty  (40)  per  cent  of  the  gross  of  the  lot;  and  shall  connect 
with  a  municipal  sanitary  sewer. 

3)  Any  structure  used  for  said  purpose  shall  not  exceed  two  and  one  half 
(2  1/2)  stories  or  thirty-eight  (38)  feet  in  height,  but  shall  be  constructed 
in  accordance  with  the  standards  specified  in  the  Town  Building  By-Law  in 
Division  No.  2  DEFINITIONS  for  ‘First- Class  Building*.  The  living  floor 
area  shall  be  no  less  than  20,000  square  feet  and  shall  include  no  less  than 
fifty  (50)  sleeping  units  and  public  restaurant  with  a  seating  capacity  of  not 
less  than  (100)  one  hundred  persons.  No  sleeping  room  shall  be  located 
below  the  mean  finished  grade  of  the  ground  adjoining  the  building,  and  no 
sleeping  unit  shall  contain  cooking  facilities. 

h)  Front  Yard  -  No  motel  shall  be  permitted  within  one  hundred  (100)  feet  of 
the  sideline  of  each  streeet  on  which  the  lot  abuts;  Side  Yard  -  There  shall 
be  provided  side  yards  of  not  less  than  fifty  (50)  feet  in  width,  which  may 
include  a  driveway;  Rear  Yard  -  There  shall  be  provided  a  rear  yard  of 


not  less  than  fifty  (50)  feet;  with  the  exception  that  no  said  structure  shall 
be  built  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  feet  of  any  dwelling  which  is  in 
existence,  or  under  construction,  at  the  time  of  construction  of  the 
aforementioned  uses. 

5)  Accessory  uses  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  restaurant,  function 
rooms,  news  stands,  cigar  stores,  drug  stores,  barber  or  beauty  shops, 
and  gift  shops  which  may  be  conducted  for  the  convenience  of  the  occupants 
of  the  motel,  provided  there  is  no  entrance  to  such  place  of  business  except 
from  the  inside  of  the  building,  and  further  provided,  there  shall  be  no 
exterior  advertising  display  for  such  accessory  uses  except  on  the  sign 
which  advertises  the  principal  use  of  the  lot. 

6)  There  shall  be  parking  space  for  automobiles  provided  on  the  lot  sufficient 
to  furnish  one  (1)  reasonably  accessible  automobile  space,  exclusive  of 
circulation  area,  for  each  guest  sleeping  room  in  the  building  (s),  plus 
parking  spaces  as  provided  for  in  Section  VIII  -Street  Parking  of  this 
By-Law  for  a  restaurant  and  meeting  rooms  on  the  premises. 


b.  Clubhouse,  lodge,  or  other  non-profit  recreational,  social,  educational  or 
civic  use  operated  for  members,  excluding  outdoor  use  of  firearms. 

c.  Any  business  for  the  sale  of  unused  merchandise  at  retail  on  the  premises, 
including  the  sale  of  furniture  and  other  bulk  items. 


d.  Restaurant  or  o*her  place  for  the  sale  and  consumption  on  the  premises  of 

(from  HDTB) 


food  or  non-alcoholic  beverages. 
Business  or  professional  office,  bank. 


f0  Any  other  use,  excluding  a  dwelling,  permitted  without  appeal  in  a  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Business  District,  as  permitted  therein. 

g.  Bus  station  or  bus  terminal,  railway  station. 

h1.  Drive-  in  or  open-  air  business,  and  appurtenant  buildings  or  structures,  for  any 
use  permitted  in  a  Neighborhood  Business  District. 

t .  Public,  utility,  or  communication  buildings,  with  or  without  service  yards. 

}.  Undertaking  establishment,  funeral  home. 

^(from  HDTB) 

k.  Commercial  parking  lot  or  parking  garage,  filling  or  service  station?  sales¬ 
room  for  new  automobiles,  open  lot  for  parking  or  sale  of  new  or  used  auto¬ 
mobiles  when  operated  in  connection  with,  and  on  the  same  site  as,  such  a 
salesroom,  salesroom  for  boats,  trailers,  trucks,  farm  implements  or  farm 
machinery. 

\0  Indoor  amusement  or  recreation  place  or  place  of  assembly  provided  that  the 
building  is  so  insulated  and  maintained  as  to  confine  noise  to  the  premises,  y 

(from  HDTB) * 

v*.  Showroom,  provided  that  storage  is  limited  to  floor  samples. 

n.  Printing  or  publishing  establishment,  provided  that  not  more  than  five  thousand 
(5,000)  square  feet  of  floor  area  is  used  for  work  and  storage  and  that  no 
motive  power  equipment  is  installed  above  the  first  story. 


o0  Bicycle  repair  shop,  business  or  trade  school,  catering  service,  or  household 
appliance  repair  shop,  or  other  consumer,  professional,  or  commercial  ser¬ 
vice  establishment  which  is  similar  in  character  and  in  the  effect  on  adjacent 
property. 

b  .  Shop,  not  to  exceed  five  thousand  (5,000)  square  feet  in  area,  for  work  space 
r  and  storage,  of  a  carpenter,  electrician,  painter,  plumber,  taxidermist,  or 
upholsterer,  or  other  craft  which  is  similar  in  character  and  in  the  effect 
on  adjacent  property. 

Radio  or  television  station  excluding  towers. 
y.  Commercial  greenhouse. 

B.  In  a  General  Business  District,  the  following  uses  are  permitted  as  authorized  on 

appeal. by  the  Board  of  Appeals  and  as  specified  in  Section  VIII- hereinafter: 

for  Sheets.!  Permct 

1.  Outdoor  amusement  and  recreation  uses  devoted  or  related  to  court  games, 
golf,  skating,  or  swimming. 

pother  than  a  dwelling 

2.  Any  other  usej[permitted  on  appeal  in  a  Neighborhood  Business  District,  as 
permitted  therein,  and  not  specifically  enumerated  in  Section 

3.  Repair  garage  for  vehicles  in  use,  excluding  junk  storage  or  salvage  opera¬ 
tions,  provided  that  such  use  will  not  interfere  with  the  safety  of  vehicular 
and  pedestrian  movement  in  the  vicinity,  and  that  the  building  is  so  insulated 

/  and  maintained  as  to  confine  noise  to  the  premises. 

a.  Open  lot  for  parking  or  sale  of  used  automobiles  not  operated  in  connection 
with  a  salesroom  for  new  automobiles.  HDTB) 

4.  Animal  or  veterinary  hospital,  subject  to  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

5.  General  advertising  sign  of  a  non- flashing  type,  provided  that  no  such  sign 
shall  be  located  within  a  required  yard  area,  mm 1  that  the  total  area  of  all  such 
signs  does  not  exceed  one  (1)  square  foot  for  each  linear  foot  of  frontage  of 
the  principal  public  way  that  constitutes  the  property  line  of  the  premises  on 
which  the  sign  is  located,  and-tyiat  all  provisions  o\  5ectionV-H  ar€,  weV. 

6.  A  direct  consumer,  commercial,  service  type  dry-  cleaning  plant  establishment. 
Scope  of  said  operation  to  be  limited  to  fir st  story  in  any  building  and  the  use  of 
dry-cleaning  solvents  be  restricted  to  non-flammable  and  non-toxic  types. 


In  the  Text  of  the  Summary,  Part  I  and  Part  II  of  this 
"Comprehensive  General  Plan”  Report  a  number  of  changes  in 
the  location  and  boundaries  of  Business  Districts  on  the 
Zoning  Districts  Map  are  discussed,  with  numerous  excerpts 
included  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  Part  III.  These 
changes  are  reflected  In  the  Revised  Zoning  Map  and  discussion 
at  the  end  of  this  Part  III. 


For  Industrial  Development  you  may  wish  to  further  define 
and  qualify  the  provisions  for  the  (IND)  District  in  the  light 
of  experience  and  of  the  discussion  of  Industrial  Development 
in  the  General  Plan  Report. 

Some  of  the  following  provisions  for  an  Industrial  District 
may  be  applicable: 

V-4  THE  INDUSTRIAL  DISTRICT  is  intended  as  an  Industrial 
District  or  Industrial  Park  for  manufacturing, 
processing,  research  and  wholesale  establishments. 

A.  In  the  Industrial  District,  the  following  uses  are 
hereby  permitted: 

1.  Business,  Commercial  and  Agricultural  Uses,  including: 

a.  Any  use  permitted  on  appeal  or  without  appeal  in  a  Neighborhood  Business 
District,  as  permitted  therein,  excluding  dwellings  except  as  hereinafter  per¬ 
mitted,  and  excluding  institutions  that  involve  confinement  of  humans  for  care 
or  treatment. 

b.  Any  use  permitted  without  appeal  in  a  General  Business  District,  without  limi¬ 
tation  as  to  floor  area,  number  of  employees,  or  storage  of  material. 


q.  Any  other  use  permitted  on  appeal  in  a  General  Business  District,  as  permitted 
therein.  (re-av^angexL) 

2.  Development  of  an  Industrial  Park  or  group  or  individual 
buildings  or  areas  for  industry  and  related  activities  in 
an  arrangement  for  access,  loading  and  parking  facilities 
in  accordance  with  a  site  plan  under  the  conditions  and 
procedures  for  such  site  plans  in  paragraph  H  of  Section 
VI  below  for  an  area  in  single  ownership,  (new) 

a.  Research,  Experimental  or  Testing  laboratories  with 
incidental  processing  or  pilot  manufacture,  excluding 
the  raising  or  keeping  of  animals. 

b.  Office  building. 

c.  Wholesale  establishment,  the  principal  activities  of 
which  shall  be  the  preparation,  storage,  transfer, 

of  goods.  Including.  ^excluding  sand,  gravel  and  earth  products , 

1)  Open  storage  of  the  following  items  in  an  unused  condition:  building  materials^ 
furniture  and  appliances,  hardware,  metal,  paper,  pipe,  rubber,  wood,  and 
other  items  similar  in  character  and  in  the  effect  on  adjacent  property. 

2)  Open  storage  of  contractors’  equipment  in  use,  livestock  feed,  fertilizer,  food, 
heating  fuel  with  above- ground  storage  limited  to  twenty- five  thousand  (25,000) 
gallons,  paint  and  paint  supplies,  shop  supplies,  tobacco,  tools,  or  products  of 
manufacturing  uses  permitted  in  this  Section. 

3)  Warehouse  for  building  materials,  contractor’s  equipment,  livestock  feed, 
fertilizer,  food,  furniture,  hardware,  metal,  heating  fuel,  paint  and  paint 
supplies,  paper,  pipe,  rubber,  shop  supplies,  tobacco,  tools,  wood,  or  products 
of  manufacturing  uses  permitted  in  this  Section. 
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B,  In  an  Industrial  District,  the  following  uses  are  permitted  as 
authorized  on  application  for  and  grant  of  a  Special  Permit  for 
Exception  by  the  Board  of  Appeals,  and  as  specified  in  Section 
hereinafter,  subject  to  the  following  provisions. 

a.  That  the  property  to  be  used  for  such  purpose  is  located  a  minimum  of 
one  hundred  fifty  (150)  feet  from  a  Rural  District,  a  Single-Residence-A 
e*  a  Single-Residence- B  District  cor 

b.  That  the  property  to  be  used  for  such  purposes  is  located  so  that  no 
vehicular  movement  in  connection  with  such  use  will  make  undue  use  of 
local  residential  streets  in  a  Rural  District  or  a  Single-Residence-A  or 
Single- Residence- B  District. 

I,  Creamery,  milk  distributing  station. 

Plant  for  packaging  of  food  products. 

3.  Indoor  breeding  laboratory  for  medical  or  scientific  research. 

M,  Any  other  lawful  business,  storage,  or  manufacturing  use  in  which  the  opera¬ 
tions  involved  do  not  result  in  greater  hazard  or  nuisance  through  danger  of 
fire  or  explosion  or  through  creation  or  emission  of  noise,  vibration,  dust, 
waste,  heat,  smoke,  fumes,  odor,  or  glare  than  the  uses  specifically  listed  as 
.  permitted  in  this  by-law.  ,  . 

/  (or  alte*"»aVtV-e' y -) 

l|..  Manufacturing  enterprises,-  provided  before  any 

building  permit  may  be  granted,  the  Board  of  Appeals 
shall  determine  that  such  activities  will  not  be 
offensive,  injurious,  or  noxious  because  of  sewerage, 
refuse,  noise,  vibration,  smoke,  fumes,  dust,  odors, 
danger  of  fire  or  explosion  or  other  characteristics 
detrimental  to  a  dominantly  residential  town  or  which 
may  tend  to  reduce  property  values  in  the  same  or 
adjoining  districts,  in  accordance  with  the  standards 
set  forth  in  Paragraph  P  of  Section  VI  belowji^cludwg \ 

' a .  Plant  for  light  metal  fabrication,  including  making,  assembling, 
finishing,  packaging,  or  repairing,  but  excluding  the  use  of  heavy 
punch  presses  or  drop  hammers  except  as  authorized  under  a  Special 
Permit  on  appeal  by  the  Board  of  Appeals  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  VIII-2-UC.  (1 V«.t>Cw+ 

b)«  Plant  for  bottling  beverages. 

^  at 

C  .Plant  for  manufacture  of  electrical  or  electronic  goods  or  supplies. 

cl  Plant  for  manufacture  of  medical,  dental,  drafting,  or  pharmaceutical  instru¬ 
ments,  optical  goods,  watches,  or  other  precision  instruments. 

e  *Plant  for  manufacture  of  books,  candy,  clothing,  paper  or  cardboard  boxes, 
jewelry,  leather  goods,  toys,  or  other  products  in  which  the  operations  involved 
do  not  result  in  greater  hazard  or  nuisance  through  danger  of  fire  or  explosion 
or  through  creation  or  emission  of  noise,  vibration,  dust,  waste,  heat,  smoke, 
fumes,  odor,  or  glare  than  the  uses  listed  in  this  paragraph. 

Power  laundry,  dry  cleaning  or  dyeing  plant,  or  carpet  cleaning  plant. 


<5. Accessory  uses  as  listed  herein: 

i)  Dwelling,  for  personnel  that  is  required  for  the  safe  operation  of  a  permitted 
use  to  reside  on  the  premises  thereof,  subject  to  the  requirement  for  such 
dwelling  of  uses  permitted  without  appeal  in  the  Single-Residence  -  B  Dis¬ 
trict,  as  specified  in  the  Schedule  shown  in  Section  VI. 
i)  Other  accessory  use  normally  incidental  to  a  permitted  use,  except  as 
herein  limited. 


r 

'.Some  other  Towns  have  also  specifically  included  the  following  uses 
under  Special  Permit  by  the  Board  of  Appeals:) 

5.  Coal  elevator  or  gas  storage  tank. 

6.  Plant  for  bulk  storage  of  petroleum  or  petroleum 
products . 

7.  Asphalt  or  bituminous  mixing  plant,  cement  products 
plant,  concrete  central  mixing  plant,  or  plant  for 
structural  clay  products  (such  as  brick,  tile  and 
pipe) . 

8#  Plant  for  bulk  processing  of  wood  or  lumber  (such  as 
a  sawmill,  planing  mill  or  wood  preserving  plant). 


Section  V.*S  GjtMEHAL  USE  REGULATIONS  ' 

APPLICATION  OF  RESIDENTIAL  REQUIREMENTS 

In  a  Neighborhood  Business  or  General  Business  District,  and  in  an  Industrial 
District,  any  building  erected  that  is  devoted  entirely  or  in  part  to  a  dwelling, 
shall  conform  to  the  requirements  for  uses  permitted  without  appeal  in  the  Sin¬ 
gle-Residence  -  B  District  for  all  floors  of  the  building  devoted  entirely  or  in  . 
part  to  such  residential  use,  as  specified  in  the  Schedule  shown  in  Section  VI. 


Section  V-ij-A:  "C"  -  Conservancy  or  Flood  Plain  District* 

The  Town  Meeting  has  twice  rejected  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Zoning  By-Law  for  the  protection  of  the  Flood  Plain 
and  Wetlands  of  Wilmington,  -  the  second  time  by  a  close  vote* 

The  two  forms  for  these  amendments  differ  primarily  in  that 
the  Conservancy  District  was  intended  to  cover  all  of  the 
perennially  wet  areas  in  the  Town,  while  the  Flood  Plain 
District  was  limited  to  the  areas  which  are  subject  to  flooding 
along  or  near  the  principal  streams. 

In  both  of  the  Town  Meetings,  when  this  proposal  was 
under  debate,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  opposition  to  cast 
doubt  on  the  legality  of  this  use  of  zoning.  Of  course,  the 
constitutionality  of  any  zoning  provision  is  always  open  to 
challenge  in  the  Courts,  and  various  aspects  of  Flood  Plain 
Zoning  have  been  and  are  being  contested  as  this  is  written. 

No  definitive  decision  of  a  higher  Court  has  yet  ’’outlawed" 
such  Zoning,  and  we  will  never  know  what  kinds  and  degrees 
of  control  over  flood  plains  and  wetlands  are  permissable 
until  we  try  to  apply  them. 

Meanwhile,  many  States  have  authorized  a  variety  of 
forms  of  Flood  Plain  Zoning  under  the  Police  Power,  including 
Massachusetts,  and  a  long  and  growing  list  of  cities  and 
Towns  (most  recently  In  Reading)  have  adopted  provisions  in 
their  Zoning  Ordinances  and  By-Laws.  In  addition,  the  State 
has  used  similar  powers  under  the  Coastal  and  Inland  Wetlands 
Act,  and  the  Departments  of  Natural  Resources  and  Community 
Affairs  have  issued  recommended  forms  or  wording  for  Flood 
Plain  Zoning  by  Cities  and  Towns.  Finally,  the  Federal 
Government  has  made  the  existence  of  State  and  Local  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  uses  of  Flood  Plains  a  requirement  for  coverage 
by  Federal  Flood  Plain  Insurance. 

The  need  for  "Conservancy”  or  "Flood  Plain  Zoning"  in 
Wilmington  is  reviewed  in  the  first  two  parts  of  this  Report 
on  the  General  Plan  and  amplified  in  many  memoranda  filed 
with  the  Planning  Board  when  proposed  amendments  were  under 
consideration  over  the  period  of  the  "701"  Project. 

The  two  forms  of  zoning  provisions  for  the  protection 
of  the  Flood  Plains  read  as  follows : 

1.  Conservancy  District  covering  all  perennially 
wet  areas :- 

Section  V-4-A:  "cM  _  Conservancy  District  is  intended  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  and  maintenance  of  the  ground  water  table  upon 
which  the  inhabitants  depend  for  water  supply;  to  protect 
the  public  health  and  safety,  persons  and  property  against 
the  hazards  of  flood  water  inundation;  for  the  protection 
of  the  community  against  the  costs  which  may  be  incurred 
when  unsuitable  development  occurs  in  swamps,  marshes, 
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along  watercourses,  or  in  areas  subject  to  floods;  to 
preserve  and  increase  tbe  amenities  of  the  Town;  and  to 
conserve  natural  conditions,  wild  life,  and  open  spaces 
for  the  education,  recreation  and  general  welfare  of  the 
public . 

If  any  land  shown  on  the  Zoning  Hap  as  being  in  the 
Conservancy  District  is  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Board  of  Appeals,  after  reference  of  the  proof  to  and 
report  by  the  Planning  Board  and  Board  of  Health,  as  being 
in  fact  not  subject  to  flooding  or  not  unsuitable  because 
of  drainage  conditions  for  residential  use,  and  that  the 
use  of  such  land  for  residence  will  not  interfere  with  the 
general  purposes  for  which  Conservancy  Districts  have  been 
established,  and  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
health,  safety  or  welfare,  the  Board  of  Appeals  may 
authorize  by  Special  Permit  for  Exception  the  use  of 
such  land  for  single  family  residence  under  all  the 
provisions  of  this  ordinance  applying  to  the  SR-A 
Residence  District. 

Permitted  Uses: 

1.  Conservation  of  water,  plants  and  wild  life; 

2.  Recreation,  including  play  areas,  nature  study,  golf, 

skating,  boating,  fishing,  and  hunting  where 
otherwise  legally  permitted; 

3.  Grazing  and  Farming,  including  truck  gardening  and 

harvesting  of  crops; 

4.  Forestry; 

5.  Telephone,  telegraph,  power  and  gas  transmission* 

6.  Subject  to  permission  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  under 

specified  conditions  as  provided  for  in  Section  VIII 
below. 

a.  Non-residential  buildings  and  structures,  such  as 

1)  Barns,  stables,  or  kennels  for  shelter,  breeding, 
boarding,  hiring  or  sale  of  animals,  and  for 
storage  of  crops  raised  on  the  premises; 

2)  Boat-houses,  duck-walks  and  landings--including 
renting  of  boats  or  canoes  and  recreation 
equipment,  and  sale  of  bait; 

3)  Temporary  refreshment  stands  or  stands  for  sale 
of  produce  raised  on  the  premises; 

Provided  that  any  such  building  or  structure 
permitted  by  the  Board  of  Appeals  shall  be  designed, 
placed  and  constructed  to  offer  a  minimum  obstruction 
to  the  flow  of  water  and  shall  be  firmly  anchored  to 
prevent  floating  away  and  thus  threatening  other 
buildings  or  blocking  of  openings  in  restricted 
sections  of  the  watercourse  below, 
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b.  Amusement  enterprises  such  as  golf  range,  pony 
rides,  race  track,  circus,  and  carnivals,  not 
including  any  permanent  structures  and  subject  to 
other  Town  By-laws  and  Regulations, 

c.  Dams,  changes  in  watercourses,  or  drainage  works, - 
only  as  part  of  an  over-all  drainage  basin  plan. 

d.  Temporary  storage  of  materials  or  equipment. 

e.  Driveway  or  road,  provided  that  the  Board  of  Appeals 
is  satisfied  that  there  will  be  adequate  drainage 
and  that  such  driveway  or  road  will  not  interfere 
adversely  with  the  natural  flow  of  water  in  the  area 
or  with  the  general  purposes  for  which  Conservancy 
Districts  are  established. 

Except  as  provided  above,  there  shall  be,  in  the 
Conservancy  District:- 

No  land  fill  or  dumping  in  any  part  of  the  District; 
No  drainage  other  than  Flood  Control  Works  by  an 
authorized  public  agency; 

No  damming  or  relocating  of  any  watercourses  except 
as  part  of  an  over-all  drainage  basin  plan? 

No  building  or  structure  for  human  occupancy; 

No  permanent  storage  of  materials  or  equipment;  and 
No  sewage  disposal  system  or  other  potential  source 
of  substantial  contamination. 

If  for  any  reason  the  restrictions  or  requirements  contained 
in  this  Section  shall  be  or  become  invalid  or  inoperative  as 
to  any  land  shown  on  the  Zoning  Map  as  being  in  the  Conser¬ 
vancy  District,  then  such  land  shall  thereafter  be  deemed 
zoned  in  SR-A  -  Residence  District. 


and  2)  Flood  Plain  District , limited  to  major  areas  subject 
to  flooding  along  or  near  the  principal  streams. 

Section  V-l-A-2.  nF"  -  Flood  Plain  District  is  intended  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  streams  and  other  water  courses  in  the  town  and  their  adjoining  lands,  to 
protect  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  and  property  against  the  hazards  of 
flooding;  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  ground  Water  Table  for  water  supply; 
and  to  conserve  the  watershed  areas  of  the  town  for  the  health,  safety  and 
welfare  of  the  public. 

A.  In  a  Flood  Plain  District,  the  following  uses  are  hereby  permitted: 

1.  Any  use  permitted  in  the  District  which  the  Flood  Plain  District  overlays,  under  the  conditions 
and  procedures  as  provided  for  such  District,  subject  to  the  following  provisions. 

a.  No  building,  wall,  dam  or  other  structure  shall  be  erected,  constructed,  altered,  enlarged  or 
otherwise  created  or  moved  within  the  Flood  Plain  District. 

b.  No  dumping,  filling,  excavating  or  transferring  of  any  material  within  said  District  shall  re¬ 
duce  high-water  storage  capacity  or  otherwise  significantly  affect  the  drainage  or  natural  flow 
pattern  in  the  water  course  except  as  required  for  flood  control  or  water  supply. 

c.  No  sewage  disposal  system  or  other  potential  source  of  substantial  pollution  or  building  for 
human  occupancy  is  permitted  within  the  Flood  Plain  District. 


d.  Any  and  all  sewage  disposal  systems,  storage  areas,  or  tanks  for  chemicals  or  petroleum  products 
or  other  potential  sources  of  substantial  pollution  shall  be  set  back  from  the  boundaries  of 
the  Flood  Plain  District  by  at  least  50  feet.  by  Special  Permit-  for  Exception 

B.  In  a  Flood  Plain  District,  the  following  uses  are  permitted  as  authori zed ^on  appeal  by  the  Board  of 
Appeals,  and  as  specified  in  Section  VIII-®B£  hereinafter. 

1.  Open  land  uses,  with  accessory  buildings  and  structures,  subject  to  the  following  provisions. 

a.  Any  such  building  or  structure  permitted  by  the  Board  of  Appeals  shall  be  designed,  placed  and 
constructed  to  offer  a  minimum  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  water  and  shall  be  firmly  anchored 
to  prevent  floating  away. 

2.  Driveway  or  road,  where  alternative  means  of  access  are  impractical,  subject  to  the  following  pro- 
vi sions . 

a.  Provided  that  after  reference  to  and  report  by  the  Town  Enginner,  the  Board  of  Appeals  shall 
find  that  there  will  be  adequate  drainage  and  that  such  driveway  or  road  will  not  interfere 
adversely  with  the  natural  flow  of  water  in  the  area  or  with  the  general  purposes  for  which 
Flood  Plain  Districts  are  established. 

C.  If  any  land  shown  on  the  Zoning  Map  as  being  in  the  Flood  Plain  District  is  found  by  the  Board  of 
Appeals,  after  reference  of  the  proof  to  and  report  by  the  Board  of  Health  and  Planning  Board,  as 
being  in  fact  not  subject  to  flooding  or  not  unsuitable  because  of  drainage  conditions  for  permitted 
development,  and  that  the  use  of  such  land  for  such  development  will  not  interfere  with  the  general 
purposes  for  which  Flood  Plain  Districts  have  been  established,  and  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the 
public  health,  safety  or  welfare,  the  Board  of  Appeals  may  permit  the  use  of  such  land  for  any  per¬ 
mitted  use  under  all  the  provisions  of  this  by-law  applying  to  the  under-lying  District  in  which  the 
land  is  located. 

D.  If  for  any  reason  the  restrictions  or  requirements  contained  in  this  Section  shall  be  or  become  in¬ 
valid  or  inoperative  as  to  any  land  shown  on  the  Zoning  Map  as  being  in  the  Flood  Plain  District, 
then  such  land  shall  continue  to  be  zoned  in  the  District  which  the  Flood  Plain  Districts  overlays. 


SECTION  1-2  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  LOCATION  OF  DISTRICTS 
A. 7.  Flood  Plain  Districts(W) 

D.5.  The  boundaries  of  Flood  Plain  Districts  are  the  property  lines,  dimension  lines  or  the  contour 
lines  for  the  elevation  above  mean  sea-level  (Boston  Base)  indicated  by  the  figures  therein  or 
at  least  50  feet  on  both  sides  from  the  center  line  of  the  stream.  All  areas  within  the  out¬ 
lines  of  any  Flood  Plain  District  shown  on  the  Zoning  Map  which  are  within  50  feet  of  the  center 
line  of  the  stream,  or  are  at  or  below  the  contour  level  indicated  by  the  figure  therein  are 
subject  to  the  regulations  relating  to  the  Flood  Plain  District. 


SECTION  1-3  LOTS  IN  MORE  THAN  ONE  DISTRICT 

;  and  provided  further  that  no  part  of  any  lot  extending  into  the  Flood  Plain  District  shall  be  counted 
in  figuring  the  "minimum  lot  area  for  use"  as  required  in  Section 

VI-1  Schedule  of  Requirements. 

SECTION  II  DEFINITIONS 


13.  Flood  Plain  District.  Those  areas  of  land  adjacent  to  the  streams  and  other  water  courses  in  the 
Town  which  experience  flooding.  The  purpose  of  this  District  is  to  protect  the  health  and  safety 
of  persons  and  property  against  the  hazards  of  seasonal  or  periodic  flood  water  inundation;  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  streams  and  other  water  courses  in  the  Town  and  their  adjoining  lands 
from  pollution;  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  ground  water  table  for  water  supply  purposes;  to 
protect  the  community  against  the  detrimental  use  and  development  of  lands  in  areas  subject  to 
flooding  or  adjoining  such  water  courses;  and  to  maintain  the  watershed  areas  of  the  Town  for 
the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the  public. 

14.  Open  Land  Use.  Any  open  space  development  which  will  not  interfere  with  the  general  purposes 

for  which  Flood  Plain  Districts  have  been  established.  Request  of  the  Planning  Board  and  Board  of 


For  the  designation  of  Flood  Control  Districts  on  the 
Zoning  Map,  an  over-lay  map  is  recommended,  showing  major 
streams  and  the  contour  levels  of  areas  along  them  which  are 
subject  to  flooding  and  perennial  wetlands. 

Areas  proposed  to  be  included  in  the  Conservation  District 
on  the  Zoning  hap  of  Wilmington  have  been  outlined  on  the 
proposed  Amended  Zoning  Map  and  marked  with  a  number  which 

represents  the  elevation  of  the  area  above  mean  sea  level. 

-  Boston  Base. 


ou-'t i ines  for  the  Conservancy  Districts  were  derived 
from  the  Wilmington  Sheet  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  - 
enlarged  to  the  scale  of  the  Town  Map  -  600  feet  =  1  inch.  On 
the  enlarged  print  a  line  was  drawn  to  include  all  the  hatch 
marks  hft—esoh  which  symbolize  'swamps’  for  each  of  the  areas 


where  those  indications  appear  on  the  map*  These  outlines 
were  then  transferred  to  the  print  of  the  Zoning  Hap  (at  600 
scale)  by  reference  and  scaled  distances  from,  streets,  water¬ 
courses  or  other  features  common  to  both  maps, 

"There  are  bound  to  be  some  inaccuracies  in  the  designation 
of  swamps  or  wetlands  in  this  process,-  because  of  errors  in 
the  U.S.G.S.  maps,  changed  conditions  since  these  maps  were 
dravm,  or  due  to  the  scales  used  for  the  original  survey.  To 
correct  any  errors,  interested  citizens  and  property  owners 
are  urged  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Planning  Board  any 
point  or  points  where  the  outlines  include  land  which  is  not 
wet  or  subject  to  flooding.  Each  spring>  the  Town  Engineer 

has  marked  the  levels  reached  by  floods  at  accessible  points, 
and  interested  property  owners  can  be  most  helpful  in  this 
endeavor  by  recording  on  trees,  posts  or  rocks  the  highest 
levels  reached  by  the  spring  freshets. 

The  special  study  of  Flood  Plains  in  Wilmington  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  the  Town  by  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
expected  to  provide  definitive  definitions  of  areas  subject  to 
"50  Year  Floods." 

For  the  1969  proposal  of  Conservancy  Zoning  all  swamps 
or  wetlands  shown  on  the  U.S.G.S.  sheets  (except  for  a  very 
few  known  to  have  been  filled)  were  outlined  on  the  proposed 
Amended  Zoning  Map  as  proposed  Conservancy  Districts. 

The  numbers  on  each  proposed  Conservancy  District,  shown 
on  the  proposed  Amended  Zoning  Map,  identify  the  elevation  of 
the  contour  represented  by  the  outline  of  the  wetland  or  swamp. 

The  contour  figure  is  for  elevation  above  mean  sea  level, - 
Boston  Base  U.S.G.S.  which  is  the  same  base  used  by  the  Wilmington 
Town  Engineer.  The  numbers  were  derived  from: 

1)  Inspection  and  interpretation  of  the  U.S.G.S  sheet  to 
interpolate  contours  between  the  10  foot  intervals  shown  on  those 
maps,  and  to  reflect  the  elevations  shown  as  bench  marks  (B.M.)  on 
those  maps.  The  contour  which  most  nearly  corresponded  with  the 
outline  of  the  swamp  area  was  then  noted  and  its  elevation 
recorded  for  further  consideration. 

Where  outlines  of  swamp  areas  cross  contour  lines  on  the 
U.S.G.S.  sheet,  the  area  outlined  was  divided  into  stepped  levels 
by  lines  drawn  at  specified  distances  from  streets  or  other  easily 
identified  features,  and  contour  elevations  assigned  to  each  step. 
Since  water  runs  down-hill,  all  of  the  areas  originally  outlined 
were  reviewed  to  determine  whether  and  where  stepped  levels  would 
more  accurately  reflect  the  conditions  in  the  proposed  Conservancy 
District. 

2)  The  figures  obtained  in  the  first  step  outlined  above  were 
then  revised  downward  -  before  being  placed  on  the  map,  -  in 
recognition  of  the  uncertainties  and  estimates  inherent  in  the 
methods  used  and  in  a  desire  to  be  fair  with  property  owners  who 
may  be  affected. 


Section  V-I4.-B  Institutions  and  public  properties  have  been 
shown  in  Wilmington,  as  on  most  Zoning  Maps,  as  included 
in  one  or  another  residence  district  or  business  district  - 
although  it  is  clearly  not  Intended  that  those  properties 
should  be  developed  for  those  purposes.  In  order  that  the 
Zoning  Map  should  correctly  show  the  intent  of  the  Town, 
your  Consultant  has  urged  other  towns  to  adopt  an  "I"  - 
Institutional  District  or  "0"  -  Official  District  applying 
to  all  public  and  tax-exempt  properties  and  showing  those 
properties  as  an  "over-lay"  -  over  the  Zoning  Map. 

There 

has  also  been  growing  concern  over  the  lack  of  control  by 
governmental  agencies  over  the  development  of  institutions  and 
public  properties.  In  some  Toms  institutions  have,  in  effect, 
’’ subdivided their  holdings  with  inadequate  access  to  the 
separate  buildings  and  structures  or  sold  off  parts  of  their 
holdings  after  partial  development 0 


The  State  Zoning  Enabling  Act  (Chapter  IlOA.CcL.) 
specifically  exempts  religious  and  educational  usee  of  land 
f'-cm  soring  controls,  but  loavos  a  question  as  to  the  application 
of  height,  area,  yards,  parking  and  similar  ’’Development 
Regulations ”  to  properties  and  buildings  of  these  institutions. 


Recent  Court  Decisions  encourage  planners  to  believe  that 
reasonable  Development  Regulations  can  be  Instituted  and 
enforced. 

Two  forms  of  proposed  Zoning  Provisions  concerning 
these  problems  have  been  proposed  by  your  Consultant:-  for 

An  ”1”  Institutional  District  and  for  an  ”0”  Official. 

District. 

Form  1  -  For  an  ”1”  -  Institutional  District,  in 
other  towns,  your  consultant  has  devised  wording  which  would 
require  institutions  and  public  agencies  -  (Schools,  Garages, 
etc.)  to  file  "site  plans"  to  be  processed  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  a  business  or  industrial  development,  and, 
again  in  like  manner,  to  submit  plans  for  individual  buildings 
and  structures  to  the  Board  of  Selectmen  for  review  and 
comment  with  the  advice  of  the  Planning  Board.  This  responsi¬ 
bility  is  given  to  the  Selectmen  rather  than  to  an  archi¬ 
tectural  board  or  committee  because  of  the  "North  Andover 
Decision. ” 

action  V.^B  "I"-  Institutional  District  consists  of  those  areas  which 

are  owned  £>y  tax-exempt  institutions  or  have  already  been 
dedicated  or  used  for  public  or  semi-public  uses,  such  as 
parks  and  recreation  areas,  public  buildings,  cemeteries, 
schools,  churches,  reservoirs  and  open-space  reservations. 


The  purpose  of  this  district  is  to  show  on  the  Zoning  Map 
those  areas  which,  because  of  their  institutional,  public 
or  semi-public  purposes,  are  not  intended  for  business  or 
for  the  general  types  of  residential  development  provided 
for  in  other  zoning  districts. 

The  Institutional  District  is  intended  for  public  and  semi¬ 
public  uses  and  for  large-scale,  designed  development  of 
institutions,  schools,  academies,  camps,  camp-grounds  and 
recreation  areas  including  dwelling  units  for  year-round  or 
seasonal  use. 

Permitted  Uses: 

1.  Development  of  schools,  institutions,  camps  and 
recreation  areas,  and  public  buildings  and  grounds  in  an 
arrangement,  design  or  site-plan,  under  the  conditions 
and  procedures,  specified  for  such  site  plans  in 
paragraph  E  of  Section  VB1  below,  for  an  area  in  single 
ownership,  including  among  other  uses:- 

a.  Schools  and  colleges, 

b.  Camps  of  institutions, 

c.  Dwellings,  Dormitories,  and  Seasonal  Residences, 

d.  Recreation  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and 

e.  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  including  Town  Offices 

Public  protective  services.  Library. 

f.  Parks,  Conservation,  Water  Supply  areas  or  other 

Public  Open  Spaces. 

2.  Any  proposed  site  plan  for  Institutional  Development 
shall  provide  for  access,  parking  and  loading  spaces, 
building  sites  and  yards,  waste  disposal  and  drainage, 
and  appearance  of  proposed  buildings  and  structures  as 
provided  in  Section  TEJTI  below. 

3.  No  building  permit  shall  be  issued  for  any  new  building 
or  structure  in  the  Institutional  District  until  plans 
showing  proposed  location,  uses  and  external  appearance 
shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Selectmen  for 
review,  comment  and  suggestions  with  the  advice  of  the 
Planning  Board  and  the  Board  of  Selectmen  shall  have 
made  such  comment  and  suggestions  or  allowed  three  weeks 
to  elapse  after  such  submission  without  action. 

I4..  If  by  reason  of  sale  of  a  part  or  all  of  the  property  of 
a  public,  charitable  or  educational  institution  or 
holding  included  in  the  Institutional  District  to  a  non¬ 
ins  titutional  owner,  or,  if  for  any  other  reason,  the 
restrictions  or  requirements  of  this  Section  shall  be 
or  become  invalid  or  inoperative  as  to  any  land  shown 
on  the  Zoning  Map  as  being  in  the  Institutional  District, 
then  such  land  shall  continue  to  be  zoned  in  the 
District  which  the  Institutional  District  overlays. 

(Above  is  Form  1.  An  alternative  Form  2  follows.) 
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Form  2.  An  "0M  -  Official  District,  applying  to  public 
and  semi-public,  tax  exempt  properties,  would  similarly  appear 
as  an  over-lay  on  the  Zoning  Map,  In  this  and  the  previous 
form  a  review  of  plans  for  proposed  structures  in  the  district 
is  required  by  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Planning  Board.  This  form  is  the  one  adopted  in  Dover  in  1959 
and  Boxford  in  1962  and  Groton  in  1963. 

"0”  Official  or  Open  Space  District  consists  of  those  areas 
which  have  already  been  dedicated  or  used  for  public  or  semi¬ 
public  uses,  such  as  parks  and  recreation  areas,  public 
buildings,  cemeteries,  schools,  churches,  reservoirs  and 
open-space  reservations,  and  which  are  not  available  for 
residential,  commercial  or  other  private  uses.  The  purpose 
of  this  district  is  to  show  on  the  Zoning  Map  those  areas 
which,  because  of  their  public  or  semi -public  uses,  are  not 
appropriate  for  zoning  in  any  of  the  other  districts. 

No  building  permit  shall  be  issued  for  any  new  building 
or  structure  in  the  Official  or  Open-Space  District  until 
plans  showing  proposed  location,  uses  and  external  appearance 
shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Selectmen  for 
review,  comment  and  suggestions  with  the  advice  of  the 
Planning  Board  and  the  Board  of  Selectmen  shall  have  made 
such  comment  and  suggestions  or  allowed  three  weeks  to  elapse 
after  such  submission  without  action. 

Section  V-'H-C  An  mq»  Official  or  Open  Space  District  is 

suggested  to  apply  not  only  to  existing  public  and 
semi-public  properties,  but  also  to  proposed  open 
spaces  shown  on  the  Master  Plan. 

This  is  a  novel  proposal  and 
doubtless  its  legality  will  be  attacked.  It  is  logical, 
however,  to  have  the  Zoning  Map  and  By-law  reflect  all  of 
the  proposed  land  uses  of  the  Master  Plan.  Zoning  for 
agriculture  has  been  upheld  in  several  states,  and  agri¬ 
culture  is  only  one  of  the  open  space  uses  which  would  be 
permitted  in  an  "0"  zone.  The  recognized  purpose  of 
zoning  is  to  limit  the  uses  to  which  property  may  be  put 
for  the  "health,  safety  and  general  welfare."  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  require  open  space  in  yards  and  in  large  lots, 
nor  is  there  doubt  now  about  zoning  tracts  for  a  single 
exclusive  use  such  as  single  family  dwellings  or  for 
industry.  The  preservation  of  open  areas  in  reasonable 
proportion  to  other  uses  of  land  is  no  great  extension  of 
these  accepted  procedures. 

The  adoption  of  this  provision  would  continue  all 
existing  uses,  as  in  all  other  districts,  and  permit  all 
tax-exempt  uses  and  such  "open"  uses  as  grazing,  farming, 
forestry  and  golf  courses.  As  in  other  districts,  other 
uses  would  be  allowed  under  special  permits  of  the  Board 
of  Appeals  or  cases  of  "unreasonable  hardship”  could  be 
handled  by  a  variance. 


SECTION  V-4-C  "0"  OFFICIAL  OR  OPEN  SPACE  DISTRICT 


’’O”  Official  or  Open  Space  District  is  intended  for 
public  and  semi-public  use  of  parks  and  recreation 
areas,  public  buildings,  cemeteries,  schools,  churches, 
drainage  ways,  highways,  reservoirs  and  open  space 
reservations.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  adequate 
provision  of  these  and  other  public  requirements;  to 
conserve  the  value  of  land  and  buildings;  to  preserve 
and  increase  the  amenities  of  the  Town;  and  to  show 
on  the  Zoning  Map  those  areas  which  because  of  their 
present  or  proposed  public  or  semi-public  uses  are 
not  available  or  not  appropriate  for  zoning  in  any 
other  district;- 

Except  as  specifically  provided  elsewhere  in 
these  regulations,  any  and  every  building  or  structure 
shall  be  erected,  constructed,  established,  enlarged, 
moved  into  or  within  the  Official  or  Open  Space 
District  and  any  and  every  premises  or  land  in  the 
Official  or  Open  Space  District  shall  be  used 
exclusively  and  only  for  the  following  purposes: 

Permitted  Uses : 

1.  Public  and  semi-public  or  tax  exempt  park,  reser¬ 
vation  or  recreation  area;  forest  or  wild  life 
sanctuary,  cemeteries,  reservoirs  or  watershed 
protection  areas;  institutions  and  sites  for 
public  buildings; 

2.  Highways,  drainage  ways,  and  reservations  of  land 
shown  on  the  Town’s  Master  Plan,  Official  Plan, 
or  Zoning  Map  for  public  purposes; 

3.  Grazing,  farming,  forestry,  golf  and  other  similar 
open  uses; 

fbectal 

q..  Subject  to^permit  of  Board  of  Appeals  as 

provided  in  Section  VUt  below,  the  following: 

1)  Single  family  detached  residences  in 
accordance  with  all  the  requirements  for  such 
uses  in  an  R-A  Residence  District, 

Before  a  building  permit  shall  be  issued  for  any 
new  building  or  structure  (except  for  religious  use  such 
as  churches,  seminaries  and  private  or  parochial  schools 
and  colleges)  in  the  Official  or  Open-Space  District, 
complete  plans  including  proposed  location,  uses,  and 
external  appearance  for  such  building  or  structure  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Selectmen  for  review, 
comment  and  suggestions  with  the  advice  of  the  Planning 
Board, 
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Section  V-I4.-D  "H”  Historic  District: 


It  is  understood  that  the  establishment  of  Historic 
Districts  will  be  undertaken  separately  from  the  Zoning 
By-Law  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  Historic  Districts 
Act  of  I960.  To  cover  this  situation  an  additional 
paragraph  should  be  added  to  Section  II  of  the  Draft 
Materials  which  might  read  -- 

”C.  Historic  Districts.  Any  area  that  may  hereafter 
be  placed  within  an  Historic  District  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Chapter  L|.0C  of  the  General  Laws,  as  may  be 
from  time  to  time  amended,  shall  be  indicated  on  the 
zoning  map  by  appropriate  symbols.” 


Section  V-5  Special  Uses.  Some  towns  have  considered  it  necessary 
to  list  "Prohibited  Uses.”  The  best  way  to  do  so  is 
probably  in  a  paragraph  under  this  heading,  but  phrased 
in  as  positive  a  manner  as  possible.  These  uses  are  not 
permitted  under  the  statement  in  the  Draft  Materials  - 
Section  IV  -"Any  use  not  specifically  listed  herein  or 
otherwise  permitted  in  a  district  shall  be  deemed  as 
prohibited.”  It  may  be  better  to  leave  it  at  that,  in 
which  case  this  Special  Uses  paragraph  can  simply  be 
omitted. 

SECTION  V-5  SPECIAL  USES.  The  following  uses  are  prohibited: 

1.  Manufacture,  Processing,  Bulk  Station  or  Storage  of 

Explosives  and  radio  active  materials, 

2.  Overnight  camps  or  tourist  cabins, 

3.  Piggeries  of  more  than  fifteen  (15)  pigs, 

4.  Junk  Yards, 

5.  Automobile  Dismantling  Yards, 

6.  Public  Dance  Halls. 
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Section  VI.  Development  Regulations.  In  the  present  Wilmington 
Zoning  By-Law  two  sections  -  (IV  and  V)  deal  with  regulation 
of  Height,  Lot  Area  and  Coverage,  Yards,  Frontage,  Parking, 
Screening,  Visibility,  etc.  without  any  apparent  difference 
in  the  general  purposes  of  the  two  sections.  For  convenience 
of  reference,  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  combined  in  a 
single  section,  with  additional  subjects  generally  concerned 
with  Development .  -  under  the  following  headings: 

VI-1  -  Area,  Frontage,  Height,  Set-Back  and  Yards,  Coverage 

with  the  Table  (Schedule  of  Requirements  -  revised  from 
present  V-l)  and  paragraphs  on  each  subject  -  A,  B,  etc 


VI-C.  Accessory  Buildings 

VI -D.  Parking  and  Loading  -  A.  Requirements,  B.  Design, 
C.  Administration  and  Review 

VI-E.  Site  Plans 
F*  Screening 

G*  Visibility 

H.  Signs 

I.  Standards  for  Industrial  Projects 

J.  Uniformity  and  Harmony 


Section  VI-1.  Area,  Frontage,  Height  and  Yards  Regulations. 

The  Table  now  in  Section  V  has  proven  convenient  and  useful, - 
with  following  paragraphs  for  interpretation  and  amplification 

The  negative  form  of  the  basic  "requirement”  is 
unfortunate,  and  although  the  point  is  adequately  covered  in 
the  proposed  Section  IV  above,  there  may  be  some  advantage 
in  repeating  that  statement  with  appropriate  modifications  to 
apply  to  the  Table  or  Schedule,  as  follows: 


Section  VI -1.  New  Construction  and  New  Uses.  Any  and  every  new 
use  and  any  and  every  new  building,  structure  and  premises 
shall  be  used  for  or  occupied,  and  every  building  or  structure 
shall  be  erected,  constructed,  established,  altered,  repaired, 
enlarged,  or  moved  exclusively  and  only  in  conformity  with 
the  requirements  for  Lot  Area,  Frontages,  Yards  and  Lot 
Coverage  laid  down  for  each  of  the  several  districts 
established  by  this  by-law  in  the  following  Schedule  of 
Requirements : 

The  Board  of  Appeals,  as  provided  in  Section  VIII  below. 
Is  authorized  to  decide  on  special  exceptions  and  variances 

from  these  requirements  which  will  not  be  contrary  to  the 
general  Intent  of  this  by-law  or  to  the  public  interest. 
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The  Schedule  of  Requirements  is  clear  except  for  the 
two  columns  each  on  Minimum  Lot  Area  and  Minimum  Lot 
Frontage , -  "without  Appeal"  or  "on  Appeal."  Perhaps  the 
figures  should  be  reversed,  for  it  makes  no  sense  to  acquire 
greater  areas  on  appeal  against  the  minimum  size  without 
appeal.  I  would  advise  simply  striking  the  second  line  in 
the  first  column  and  the  whole  of  the  second  column. 


There  will  always  be  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
figures  in  the  several  columns  of  the  Table  or  Schedule, 
and  the  Planning  Board  has  considered  higher  standards  on 
numerous  occasions. 

Lot  Areas  -  R  =  60,000,  SRA  =  22,500,  SRB  =  10,000  for 
residential  use  provide  an  appropriate  range  of  sizes  and 
are  firmly  established  in  Wilmington.  Since  passage  of  the 
Special  Act  exempting  Wilmington  from  the  prohibition  against 
the  application  of  Zoning  requirements  to  lots  of  5000  square 
feet  existing  prior  to  the  adoption  of  a  Zoning  By-Law,  these 
minimum  lot  areas  would  appear  to  apply  to  all  lots  except 
those  under  the  "five  year  freeze"  on  previously  approved 
subdivision  plats. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  minimum  lot  areas  for 
Limited  Garden  Apartments  and  for  Planned  Unit  Development. 

For  Garden  Apartments,  Snow  proposed  130,000  sq.  ft.  and 
Courtney  petitioned  for  200,000  sq.  ft.  Natick  requires  10 
acres  in  a  P.U.D.  project.  As  noted  in  the  discussion  of 
Planned  Unit  Development  in  Section  V  above,  your  Consultant 
prefers  control  over  size  of  lot  area  through  limits  on  over¬ 
all  density  -  number  of  dwelling  units  per  acre  -  so  as  to 
maintain  an  appropriate  ratio  between  built-up  and  open  space, 
and  to  make  possible  population  projections  on  a  firmer  basis. 

Similarly,  the  minimum  lot  area  requirements  for  Business 
and  Industry  have  been  controversial,  and  former  Planning 
Board  Chairman  McKee  urged  much  larger  "minimum  lot  areas" 
for  these  uses  than  shown  on  the  Schedule  of  Requirements. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  present  requirements  are 
practically  meaningless,  and  that  "unitary"  development  of 
much  larger  areas  is  highly  desirable  for  both  the  business 
and  industrial  activities  and  for  the  Town.  "Single  stop 
shopping",  efficient  use  of  parking  areas,  and  reduced 
"curb-cuts"  and  left-hand  turns  in  traffic  would  all  result 
from  such  "unitary"  development. 

The  problem  is  how  to  promote  "unitary"  development 
without  illegally  penalizing  the  owner  of  a  small  lot. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  know  the  answer,  although  I  suspect  it  may 
be  in  "inducements"  for  unitary  development  rather  than  in 
larger  lot  requirements.  In  accord  with  my  general 
"philosophy"  that  we  cannot  know  whether  zoning  provisions 
are  legal  or  will  work  until  some  Town  tries  them  out  (and 
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may  have  them  struck  down  by  the  Courts),  the  Planning  Board 
may  wish  to  "experiment”  with  application  of  a  40,000  square 
foot,  minimum  lot  area  for  NB,  GB,  and  IND  Districts  -  on  the 
precedent  of  the  Town  adopted  requirement  of  that  lot  area  in 
the  High  Density  Traffic  Business  District. 

Frontage.  R  =  200,  SRA  =  125  and  SRB  =  100  feet  for 
residential  development  again  appear  reasonable.  For  Planned 
Unit  Development,  as  noted  earlier,  I  would  insert  ”200  feet” 
for  minimum  lot  frontage.  The  same  problems  are  present  in 
regard  to  frontage  in  Business  and  Industrial  Districts  as  for 
minimum  lot  area  discussed  above.  Again,  recognizing  the 
Questionable  aspects,  you  may  want  to  "experiment"  with 
application  of  the  200  foot  frontage  requirement  to  Business 
and  Industrial  Districts. 

Height  -  now  2^§  stories  or  38  feet  in  Residence  and 
N.B.  Districts ,  3  stories  or  I|_0  feet  In  GB,  and  2  stories  or 
30  feet  in  Industrial.  The  issues  here  are  under  what 
conditions  higher  buildings  would  be  appropriate.  In  the 
discussion  of  P.U.D.  possibilities,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
"high-rise"  buildings  will  require  greater  water  pressure 
and  special  fire-fighting  equipment  as  well  as  revised 
Building  and  Sanitary  Regulations.  For  the  present,  I  would 
leave  the  Single-Residence  height  limits  as  they  are,  and 
leave  the  limit  in  any  P.U.D.  District  open  for  procedures 
stated  in  Section  V  for  that  District. 

I  do  not  understand  the  reasoning  behind  the  present 
height  limits  In  General  Business  and  Industrial  Districts. 
Would  not  the  same  limit  of  l\.0  feet  be  logical  for  both? 


Set-Backs  and  Front  Yards.  Consistency  with  the 
proposed  "Standards''  for  Street  widths  as  presented  In 
Part  H  of  the  Comprehensive  General  Plan  would  require 
increases  in  minimum  set-backs  from  the  centerline  of  the 
narrowest  proposed  Street  width  (50  ft.  RAO  to  25  +  front 
yard.  Then  If  present  front  yard  requirements  are  retained 
the  set-backs  would  have  to  be  increased  from  60  to  65  in 
SRA;  from  50  to  55  in  SRB,  NB,  and  GB;  and  from  60  to  75  in 
INDus trial. 

Side  and  Rear  Yards  and  Lot  Depth.  For  single  residences 
the  present  requirements  have  been  satisfactory.  For  Business 
and  Industrial,  if  the  objective  is  to  encourage  "unitary" 
development  of  Shopping  Centers  or  Industrial  Parks,  the 
requirements  should  probably  relate  to  lot  lines  adjoining 
Residence  Districts  (as  now  50  feet  for  Industrial)  and  make 
other  yards  and  spacing  of  buildings  subject  to  Site  Plans. 

Lot  Coverage.  Again  the  requirements  for  Residential 
Districts  are  comparable  to  those  in  other  Towns,  but  80  and 
70  per  cent  coverage  In  Business  and  Industrial  Districts  is 
practically  meaningless.  Unless  parking  is  provided  in  a 
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garage,  the  parking  requirements  (one  300Qt  space  per  100a* 
of  Floor  Area)  will  effectively  prevent  building  coverage  of 
more  than  from  a  third  to  one-half  of  the  lot  area.  There 
is  no  harm,  of  course,  in  leaving  the  70  and  80  per  cent 
figures  in  the  Schedule,  but  it  would  be  more  realistic  to 
add  a  footnote  reference  to  the  Site  Plan  and  Parking 
Requirements . 

A  revised  Schedule  of  Requirements  might  then  appear 
something  as  follows: 


SECTION  V.  HEIGHT,  AREA  AND  YARD  REGULATIONS 
V-l  SCHEDULE  OF  REQUIREMENTS 

In  any  District,  no  use  of  premises  shall  be  authorized  or  extended,  and  no 
building  or  sturcture  shall  be  erected,  enlarged,  or  moved  which  is  not  In  accord 
with  the  following  schedule,  except  as  herein  specified. 
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Section  VI-l-A.  Area,  Frontages,  Width,  Coverage,  and  Yards. 

1,  Exemption  of  "lots  of  record."  The  passage  of  the 

Special  Act  exempting  Wilmington  from  the  provision  of 
Section  V-A  of  Chapter  lj.OA  may  or  may  not  have  elimi¬ 
nated  the  reference  to  the  date  of  the  1934  Zoning 
By-Law  as  now  contained  in  V-3-A-a.  Town  Counsel's 
opinion  should  be  sought  on  that  point.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  present  by-law  contains  no  reference  to  the 
"freezes"  allowing  development  of  substandard  lots  in 
approved  subdivisions  as  provided  in  Section  7~A  of 
Chapter  I4.OA.  Accordingly,  a  revised  wording  of  these 
provisions  might  read: 


SECTION  VI-l-A.  LOT  AREA,  FRONTAGE,  WIDTH,  COVERAGE  AND  YARDS. 

1.  Use  of  legally  established  lots. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  the  use  of 
land  for  the  activities  which  comply  with  the  permitted 
uses  for  the  district  in  which  they  are  located  upon 
separate  lots  in  separate  ownership  and  nonconforming 
as  to  width  and  area;  provided  that  such  separate  lots 
comply  with  the  exemption  requirements  stated  in 
Section  7&  of  Chapter  l\.Ok  of  the  General  Laws 

as  amended;  and  provided  further  that  no  such  lot  shall 
be  changed  in  shape  or  area  to  decrease  its  width  or 
area. 

(in  substitution  for  the  existing  wording,  which  seems  to 
be  primarily  related  to  the  now  inapplicable  Section  5-A 
of  Chap.  40A:) 

A  dwelling  may  be  erected  on  a  lot  shown  on  a  plan  on  record  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  by-law  having  less  than  the  required  lot  frontage,  width,  depth,  or 
area,  provided  that; 

a.  said  lot  conformed  with  the  lot  size  provisions  applicable  to  the  construction 
of  a  dwelling  on  said  lot  as  set  forth  in  the  zoning  by-laws  of  September  14, 
1934,  or 


b.  said  lot  was  shown  on  a  final  or  definitive  subdivision  plan  duly  approved  by 
the  Planning  Board  after  July  28,  1954. 

(  2.  Lot  Area.  In  addition  to  the  requirements  discussed 
above  in  relation  to  the  Table  or  Schedule,  you  may  want 
to  add  here  a  paragraph  found  useful  in  other  towns,  - 
reading  as  follows:) 

2.  Lot  Area.  For  each  dwelling  unit,  building  or  structure 
in  each  zoning  district  there  shall  be  a  lot  area  not  less 
the  number  of  square  feet  specified  in  the  Schedule  of 
Requirements,  -  provided  that  - 
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a.  Not  less  than  one  half  of  such  lot  area  shall  be 
"buildable"  land  with  access  from  the  street  to 
said  buildable  land,  and  that 

b.  In  computing  lot  area,  no  part  of  a  street  or  way 
intended  or  used  for  access  to  another  lot  shall 
be  included  in  the  required  lot  area. 

3.  Frontage.  For  each  dwelling,  building  or  main  structure 

in  each  zoning  district  there  shall  be  a  lot  frontage 

not  less  than  the  number  of  feet  specified  in  the 

Schedule  of  Requirements,  provided  that  - 

a.  The  Minimum  Lot  Frontage  required  in  each  case  shall 
be  measured  along  a  straight  line  connecting  the 
points  of  intersection  of  the  side  lot  lines  with 
the  exterior  line  of  the  way  on  which  said  frontage 
is  located. 

(as  in  present  By-Law  or  alternatively:) 

a.  Lot  frontage  shall  be  measured  along  the  side 
line  of  a  street  or  right-of-way  not  less  than 
twenty-five  (2$)  feet  from  the  center  line,  as 
shown  on  plans  filed  with  the  Planning  Board, 
and  such  a  right-of-way  shall  thereafter  be 
considered  as  a  street  for  the  purpose  of  this 
by-law. 

b.  In  a  Rural  District,  a  Single-Residence  -  A  or 
Single-Residence  -  B  District,  or  a  Neighborhood 
Business  District,  any  building  hereafter  erected 
for  use  as  a  dwelling  shall  be  located  on  a  lot  that 
fronts  upon  an  accepted  street  or  that  has  a  permanent 
means  of  access  not  less  than  thirty  (30)  feet  in 
width  to  such  street  or  way. 

(it  may  be  desirable  to  add  here:) 

c.  In  Planned  Unit  Development  -  P.U.D.,  Business  - 
NB  and  GB,  Industrial  -  IND,  or  Institutional  -  "I" 
Districts,  the  minimum  lot  frontage  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  an  approved  site  plan  submitted  in 
accordance  with  Section  VI-E  below. 

(Several  towns  have  recently  substituted  a  requirement 
for  width  of  a  lot  measured  through  the  building  instead 
of  or  in  addition  to  a  minimum  frontage  along  a  street. 
The  purpose  is  to  accommodate  odd-shaped  (pie  or  hammer¬ 
head)  lots  with  wording  such  as:) 


!{..  Width  of  Lot.  The  minimum  width  of  lot  at  building  in 
any  Residence  District  shall  be  one  hundred  (100)  feet 
measured  as  the  shortest  distance  between  side  lot 
lines  taken  through  each  dwelling  on  said  lot.  In  the 
event  of  an  irregularly  shaped  lot  and  a  question  as  to 
the  identification  of  the  appropriate  side  lot  lines 
for  the  foregoing  measurement,  the  matter  shall  be 
decided  by  the  Building  Inspector  with  the  advice  of 
the  Planning  Board.  (new) 

5>.  Lot  Depth.  For  the  purpose  of  administering  this  Section, 
the  Minimum  Lot  Depth  required  in  each  District  as  stated 
in  the  Schedule  of  Requirements  shall  be  measured  at 
right  angles  at  every  point  In  the  Minimum  Lot  Frontage. 

6.  Lot  Coverage  and  Open  Space.  The  Maximum  Lot  Coverage 
of  Buildings  or  Structures  required  in  each  District  as 
stated  in  the  Schedule  of  Requirements  shall  be  taken 
as  the  per  cent  of  lot  area  occupied  by  all  buildings 
or  accessory  structures  on  said  lot,  provided  that  - 

a.  Within  the  remaining  open  area,  except  in  the 
required  yard  and  set-back  areas,  there  shall  be 
provided  facilities  for  all  loading  and  unloading 
activities  incidental  to  the  normal  operation  of  any 
business  storage,  or  industrial  establishments  for 
which  the  lot  is  used  or  Intended  to  be  used;  and 

b.  Wherever  a  Site  Plan  Is  required  for  uses  listed  in 
Section  V  above,  the  Board  of  Appeals,  under  the 
procedures  stated  in  Section  VIII,  may  authorize  a 
Special  Permit  for  Exception  applying  the  same 
coverage  requirements  to  the  total  area  of  two  or 
more  contiguous  lots  In  the  same  zoning  district  in 
accordance  with  a  common  site  plan. 

(This  last  proviso  Is  intended  to  encourage  joint 
development  of  adjoining  properties  with  fewer  entrances 
and  exits ,  etc . ) 


A-7.  Set-Backs  and  Yards.  In  every  District 

a.  No  building,  sign,  structure  shall  be  located  within 
the  required  set-back  or  yard  areas  indicated  for 
the  District  in  which  it  is  located  as  shown  on  the 
Schedule  of  Requirements  or  specified  herein  below,  - 
provided: 

1)  Nothing  herein  shall  prevent 

a)  the  projection  of  cornices  or  eaves  not 
exceeding  eighteen  (18)  inches  in  width, 
uncovered  steps,  or  window  sills  into  any 
required  yard  or  set-back  area;  and 
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b)  Plants  growing  in  the  soil; 

c)  Mail  box  or  pole; 

d)  Sign  permitted  in  a  Neighborhood  Business 
or  General  Business  District  or  in  an 
Industrial  District,  only  when  attached  to 

a  building  and  extending  a  maximum  of  four  (ij.) 
feet  therefrom. 

(revised  from  present  -  combining  several  paragraphs) 

2)  No  yard  or  other  open  space  required  for  a  building 
by  these  by-laws  shall,  during  the  life  of  such 
building,  be  occupied  by  or  counted  as  open  space 
for  another  building.  (new) 

3)  Structures,  other  than  dwellings  in  a  Business  or 
Institutional  District,  shall  be  located  to 
provide  rear  and  side  yards  in  accordance  with 
the  site  plan  required  under  Section  VI -H.  (new) 

4)  Side  and  rear  yard  requirements  may  be  varied  by 
the  Board  of  Appeals  as  provided  in  Section  VIII 
In  the  case  of  hardship  due  to  an  irregular, 
narrow,  or  shallow  lot,  or  a  lot  unusual  in  shape 
or  topography. 

b.  Minimum  Set-Back,  Yard  Widths,  and  Depths. 

1)  The  Minimum  Set-Back  from  Center  Line  of  Street 
of  any  lot  shall  be  measured  at  a  right  angle 
from  the  center  line  of  each  and  every  street  or 
way  to  the  nearest  portion  of  the  building 
adjacent  thereto. 

2)  The  Minimum  Front  Yard  Depth  of  any  lot  shall  be 
measured  at  a  right  angle  from  the  exterior  line 
of  each  and  every  street  or  way  to  the  nearest 
portion  of  the  building  adjacent  thereto. 

Whichever  distance  is  the  greater  shall  constitute 
the  required  set-back. 

3) -The  Minimum  Side  Yard  Width  of  any  lot  shall  be  measured  at  a  right  angle  from 
the  side  line  of  the  lot  to  the  nearest  portion  of  the  building  adjacent  thereto. 

li)  The  Minimum  Rear  Yard  Depth  of  any  lot  shall  be  measured  at  a  right  angle  from 
the  rear  line  of  the  lot  to  the  nearest  portion  of  the  building  adjacent  thereto. 

5)  The  Minimum  Watercourse  Yard  Width  of  any  lot 
shall  be  measured  at  right  angle  from  the  bank 
of  a  stream  or  pond. 
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c.  Set-Backs  and  Front  Yards,  Each  and  every  building, 
sign  or  structure  shall  conform  with  the  requirements 
set  forth  in  the  Schedule  of  Requirements  for  Set- 
Backs  and  Front  Yards  in  the  District  in  which  it  is 
located  provided: 

1)  In  any  District,  no  building  need  provide  a 
greater  set-back  or  front  yard  than  the  average 
distance  therefrom  of  the  nearest  principal 
buildings  on  the  adjoining  side  lots.  In 
determining  such  average,  a  vacant  lot  shall  be 
considered  as  conforming  to  the  required  set-back 
or  front  yard; 

(from  present  IV-l^-C) 

2)  In  case  of  lots  abutting  on  more  than  one  street, 
the  full  width  of  the  set-back  or  front  yard  shall 
be  provided  from  each  street.  (new) 

d.  Watercourse  Yards.  There  shall  be  a  yard  or  set¬ 
back  between  any  building  or  structure  in  any  district 
and  a  watercourse,  stream,  swamp  or  floodway  of  a 
width  to  leave  the  area  subject  to  flooding  free  of 
obstruction.  In  each  and  every  Watercourse  Yard, 

no  building  for  human  occupancy  and  no  sewage  disposal 
system  or  other  potential  source  of  substantial  con¬ 
tamination  is  permitted. 

(all  new  -  adapted  from  Harvard,  etc.) 
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B.  Height.  The  present  Schedule  of  Requirements  would 
limit  heights  of  buildings  to  two  (2)  stories  or  38 
feet  in  all  residence  districts  and  for  Neighborhood 
and  H.T.D.  Business,  allow  3  stories  or  4°  feet  for 
General  Business,  but  only  2  stories  or  30  feet  for 
Industry.  As  noted  in  the  discussion  of  the  Table 
at  the  beginning  of  this  section  these  limits  are 
appropriate  for  single  family  residence  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  business,  but  are  hard  to  justify  for  Industry 
or  Planned  Unit  Development. 

Greater  heights  would  involve  increased  water 
pressure,  additional  fire  fighting  equipment  and 
added  provisions  in  the  Building  By-Law  to  assure 
safe  construction.  Until  such  increased  heights  are 
allowed  the  following  adaptation  of  the  present 
paragraphs  on  Height  appear  adequate: 

SECTION  VI-l-B.  HEIGHT.  The  Height  of  each  and  every  building 
or  structure  in  each  zoning  district  shall  not  exceed  the 
figure  specified  in  the  Schedule  of  Requirements,  provided 
that : 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  administering  this  Section,  the  Maximum  Height  in  each  case 
shall  be  measured  vertically  from  the  average  finished  grade  of  the  ground  ad¬ 
joining  the  building  or  structure  to  the  highest  point  of  the  roof  for  flat  roofs,  the 
deck  line  for  mansard  roofs,  and  the  average  height  between  the  eaves  and  ridge 
for  gable,  hip,  and  gambrel  roofs. 

2.  Chimneys,  spires,  towers,  and  other  projections  not  used  for  human  occupancy, 
whether  constituting  separate  structures  or  attached  to  buildings,  may  be  con¬ 
structed  above  the  maximum  height  limitations,  but  no  such  structure  or  pro¬ 
jection  shall  be  constructed  in  any  District  unless  so  authorized  by  the  Board 
of  Appeals. 


SECTION  VI-l-C.  ACCESSORY  BUILDINGS.  No  accessory  building 
shall  be  located  closer  than  twenty  (20)  feet  from  any 
dwelling  or  main  structure  on  a  lot  unless  both  structures 
conform  with  regulations  relative  to  fire  safety.  (new) 


Section  VI-l-D.  Off-Street  Parking  and  Loading.  The  present 
Section  IV-3  of  the  Wilmington  Zoning  By-Law  is  unusually 
complete.  Comments  and  suggestions  follow  the  quotations 
from  the  present  By-Law: 


SECTION  VI-D.  OFF-STREET  PARKING  &  LOADING 

(I  would  add  the  ”&  Loading”  in  the  title.) 

In  any  district  where  permitted,  no  use  of  premises  shall  be  authorized  or 
extended,  and  no  building  or  structure  shall  be  erected  or  enlarged,  unless  there 
is  provided  for  such  use  or  extension,  or  for  such  building  erection  or  enlarge¬ 
ment,  on  the  same  lot  as  said  use,  extension,  erection  or  enlargement,  a  parking 
area  and  loading  and  unloading  spaces,  all  with  permanent  surfacing  within  three 
hundred  (300)  feet  of  the  principal  building,  structure,  or  use  of  the  premises 

(For  other  towns,  I  have  recommended  200  feet.) 

except  for  single  family  dwellings  used  exclusively  for  said  purpose,  sufficient 
to  serve  the  business  conducted  therein,  including  parking  spaces  for  visitors, 
‘  and  for  all  persons  employed  in  the  building  or  in  connection  with  said  use 
without  using  adjacent  streets  therefor.  Loading  areas  or  spaces  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  part  of  a  parking  area. 


(That  is  an  awfully  long  first  sentence.  It  might  well 
be  broken  up  and  rephrased  in  "positive”  language  - 
perhaps  something  as  follows: 

1.  Each  and  every  permitted  use  of  premises  shall  be 

authorized  or  extended,  and  every  permitted  building 
or  structure  shall  be  erected  or  enlarged  in  the 
district  where  it  is  permitted  only  when  and  where 
there  Is  provided  for  such  use  or  extension,  or  for 
such  building  erection  or  enlargement,  on  the  same  lot 
as  said  use,  extension,  erection  or  enlargement, 
parking  and  loading  areas  and  spaces  are  provided  as 
required  in  Section  III  and  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Section;-  provided  that: 

a.  Parking  and  Loading  areas  and  spaces  shall  be 
sufficient  to  serve  the  business  conducted  therein, 
including  parking  spaces  for  visitors,  and  for  all 
persons  employed  in  the  building  or  In  connection 
with  said  use,  and  to  accommodate  all  delivery 
trucks  or  sanitary  collection  vehicles,  without 
using  adjacent  streets  therefor. 

b.  Parking  and  Loading  Spaces  shall  be  located  on  the 
same  lot  as  the  building,  structure,  or  use  they 
are  Intended  to  serve;  or,  in  the  case  of  parking 
spaces,  on  other  premises  within  two  hundred  (200) 
feet  of  the  principal  building  or  use,  in  accordance 
with  a  Site  Plan  as  provided  below. 
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c.  Parking  and  Loading  Spaces  shall  be  provided  with 
permanent  surfacing,  except  that  parking  spaces 
for  single  family  detached  dwellings  may  include 
any  driveway  or  garage  within  the  lot, 

(combines  present  A  and  11) 

d.  Required  off-street  parking  and  loading  spaces 
shall  all  have  adequate  vehicular  access  to  a  street 
in  accordance  with  a  Site  Plan  and  other  provisions 
in  this  Section,  and  no  parking  area  shall  be  used 
for  any  use  that  interferes  with  its  availability 
for  the  parking  need  it  is  required  to  serve.  Such 
facilities  shall  be  designed  and  used  in  such  a 
manner  as  at  no  time  to  constitute  a  nuisance  or  a 
hazard,  or  unreasonable  impediment  to  traffic, 

(revised  from  present  B  and  C) 

e.  All  required  parking  facilities  shall  be  provided 
and  maintained  so  long  as  the  use  exists  which  the 
facilities  were  designed  to  serve. 

(now  in  C) 

f.  Off-street  parking  and  loading  facilities  shall  not 
be  reduced  in  total  extent  after  their  provision, 
except  when  such  reduction  is  in  conformity  with  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection. 

(also  from  C) 

g.  No  part  of  an  off-street  parking  or  loading  space 
required  for  any  building  or  use  shall  be  substituted 
for  or  included  as  a  part  of  an  off-street  parking 
area  required  for  the  same  or  another  building  or  use 
unless  a  determination  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Appeals 
to  the  effect  that  the  period  of  usage  of  such 
structures  or  uses  will  not  be  simultaneous, 

(new  -  from  Middleton  -  covers  Church  use  of 
Commercial  lot) 

h.  Joint  off-street  parking  facilities  may  be  provided 
by  two  or  more  separate  buildings  or  uses  on  the 
same  lot  or  on  contiguous  lots  in  the  same  ownership, 
but  in  such  case  the  total  spaces  required  shall  be 
the  sum  of  the  spaces  required  for  the  individual 
buildings  and  uses. 

(present  D) 

Required  Off-Street  Parking  and  Loading  Areas.  Off- 
street  parking  spaces  and  loading  areas  shall  be 
provided  in  at  least  the  ratio  specified  below  for  the 
following  uses  of  land  and  buildings:  (new) 

a.  For  a  single  family  detached  dwelling,  at  least  two 
(2)  parking  spaces,  including  any  driveway  or  garage, 
shall  be  provided  within  the  same  lot.  (same  as  N) 


b.  For  a  dwelling  furnishing  board  as  an  accessory 
use,  or  for  a  hotel,  one  (1)  parking  space  for  each 
sleeping  room,  and  loading  space  for  delivery  trucks 
and  sanitary  collection  vehicles, 

(expanded  former  no,  1) 

c.  For  a  hospital  or  sanitarium,  one  (1)  space  for  each 
two  (2)  beds. 

d.  For  other  institutions  devoted  to  board,  care  or 

treatment  of  humans,  one  (1)  space  for  each  four 
(4)  beds.  (c  and  d  =  present  2  and  3) 

6  For  a  place  serving  food  or  beverages,  or  a  theater  or  other  indoor 

use  involving  assembly  of  persons  as  a  principal  or  predominant  characteristic 
in  the  conduct  of  such  use,  one  (1)  space  for  each  two  point  five  (2.5)  seats, 

and/or  for  each  fifty-five  (55)  inches  of  permanent  bleacher  or  bench-sitting 

space,  and/or  for  each  fifteen  (15)  square  feet  of  area  without  permanent  seat 
ing  facilities  devoted  regularly  to  such  assembly. 

(Fre*e.n4  q) 


f.  For  Churches^  sim*.  \n  e  above..  (new) 

g.  Schools:  One  parking  space  for  each  classroom 
therein  plus  ono  space  for  each  two  employees  or 
staff  positions  other  than  teachers;  and  vrhor©  an 
auditorium  is  provided,  one  space  for  each  three 
seats  therein.  (new) 


h.  For  a  medical  or  dental  office,  six  (6)  spaces. 

i.  For  a  funeral  home,  ten  (10)  spaces. 
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(present 
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j.  For  a  retail  business,  personal,  consumer,  professional,  or  commercial  ser¬ 
vice  establishment,  office  or  bank,  showroom,  or  a  publicly-owned  use  invol¬ 
ving  regular  and  direct  business  with  members  of  the  public  on  the  premises 
of  such  use,  one  space  for  each  one  hundred  (100)  square  feet  of  floor  area  or 
fraction  thereof  devoted  to  selling,  storage,  service,  and  all  other  activities 
related  to  such  use.  (present  7) 

k.  For  a  filling  or  service  station,  drive- in  or  open-air  business,  or  out  door  re¬ 
creation  use,  sufficient  off- street  parking  spaces  to  accomodate  the  anticipated 
needs  of  patrons  and  employees.  (present  9) 


For  a  craft  shop,  warehouse  and  storage  use,  terminal,  wholesale,  or 
manufacturing  use,  and  all  other  uses  first  permitted  in  an  Industrial 
District,  with  the  exception  of  those  listed  in  the  foregoing  sub- 
paragraphs  a  to  j,  inclusive,  one  (1)  space  for  each  two  hundred 
(200)  square  feet  of  floor  area  or  one  parking  space  for  each  two 
persons  employed  on  the  largest  shift  plus  one  space  for  each  company 
owned  and  operated  vehicle,  plus  spaces  for  customers'  vehicles  as 
appropriate,  and  loading  spaces  for  all  delivery  or  shipping  trucks; 
whichever  is  greater.  (present  8  plus  alternative) 


(The  following  paragraphs  are  from  the  present  Zoning  By-Law  with 
provisions  for  administration,  site  plan  review  by  the  Town  Engineer, 
specifications  and  design,  etc.) 
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VI-D  -  2.  Finding  and  Determination  by  the  Town  Engineer. 

-  VI-l-D-1 

For  the  purpose  of  administering  this  Section  l  ,  a  site  plan  for  three  (3)  or 

more  parking  spaces  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Town  Engineer,  on  the  same 
date  as  application  is  submitted  to  the  Building  Inspector,  for  a  finding  and  deter¬ 
mination  that  the  proposed  facilities  as  shown  on  the  site  plan  are  adequate  to 
serve  the  building,  structure  or  use  of  the  premises.  The  plan  shall  indicate  the 
location  of  all  existing  and  proposed  structures,  parking  spaces,  driveways,  in¬ 
tersections  of  driveways  and  streets,  loading  and  unloading  spaces,  maneuvering, 
services  and  other  open  areas,  and  all  facilities  for  sewage,  refuse,  and  other 
waste  disposal,  for  surface  and  ground  water  drainage  and  for  landscape  features. 

An  applicant  shall  file  with  the  Town  Engineer  an  application  therefore,  together 
with  a  preliminary  site  plan,  each  in  quintuplicate.  Such  application  and  site 
plan  shall  include  the  elements  as  to  which  the  Engineer  is  to  make  a  finding  and 
determination,  as  hereinabove  provided,  with  information  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  proposed  use  of  the  use  of  the  buildings,  and  such  further  information 
in  respect  to  such  elements  and  use  as  the  Engineer  may  reasonably  require. 
The  Town  Engineer,  upon  receiving  such  application  for  a  finding  and  determi¬ 
nation,  shall  proceed  as  provided  in  Paragraph  D-3  of  this 
subsection  of  this  By-Law  under  the  caption  ' Procedure  on  Appli¬ 
cation  for  Finding  and  Determination.' 

In  considering  the  plan,  the  Town  Engineer  shall  take  into  account,  to  a  degree 
consistent  with  reasonable  use  of  the  premises  in  the  District  in  which  located, 
such  matters  as:- 

1.  Convenience  and  safety  of  vehicular  and  pedestrian  movement  on  the  site  and 
on  adjoining  streets  and  properties; 

2.  Adequacy  as  to  the  arrangement  and,  where  not  herein  specified,  the  number 
of  spaces  indicated  on  the  plan  in  relation  to  the  proposed  building,  structure 
or  use  of  the  premises;  and 

3.  Adequacy  of  the  methods  on  the  site  of  waste  disposal,  drainage,  and  landscape 
treatment. 


The  Town  Engineer  may  find  and  determine  that  the  proposed  facilities  shown  on 
the  plan  are  adequate  or  inadequate  to  serve  the  building,  structure  or  use  of  the 
premises.  A  finding  and  determination  by  the  Town  Engineer  that  said  facilities 
are  inadequate  shall  constitute  grounds  for  disapproval  of  the  use  of  the  premises 
by  the  Building  Inspector. 

3.  Procedure  on  Application  for  Finding  and  Determination. 


Upon  receipt  of  application  and  site  plan  by  the  Town  Engineer  under 
the  provision  of  paragraph  D-2  of  this  subsection,  the  Town  Engineer  shall 
within  three  (3)  days  (Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holidays  excluded)  transmit  to  the 
Planning  Board  two  (2)  copies  of  said  application  and  site  plan.  The  Planning 
Board  shall  consider  the  same  and  shall  submit  a  final  report  thereon  with  re¬ 
commendations  to  the  Town  Engineer.  The  Engineer  shall  not  make  a  finding 
and  determination  upon  an  application  until  he  has  received  the  final  report  of 
the  Planning  Board  thereon  or  ten  (10)  days  shall  have  elapsed  since  the  trans¬ 
mittal  of  said  copies  of  the  application  and  site  plan  to  the  Planning  Board  without 
such  report  being  submitted. 

The  Town  Engineer  shall  take  final  action  on  an  application  within  fifteen  (15) 
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days  after  the  filing  of  such  application  with  him.  Such  final  action  shall  consist 
of  either  (1)  a  finding  and  determination  that  the  proposed  facilities  are  adequate 
to  serve  the  business  to  be  conducted  on  the  particular  lot  involved,  or  (2)  a 
written  denial  of  the  application  for  such  finding  and  determination,  stating  the 
reasons  for  such  denial,  which  reasons  shall  include  a  statement  of  the  respect 
In  which  any  elements  In  and  particular  features  of  the  proposal  are  deemed  o 
be  Inadequate  to  serve  the  building,  structure  or  use  of  the  premises.  A  finding 
and  determination  may  be  subject  to  such  reasonable  conditions  and  restrictions 
set  forth  therein  as  the  Town  Engineer  may  deem  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
proposed  use,  extension,  erection  or  enlargement  will  serve  the  building, 
structure  or  use  of  the  premises. 

In  the  event  the  Town  Engineer  makes  such  finding  and  determination,  such  use, 
extension,  erection  or  enlargement  shall  be  carried  on  only  In  conformity  with 
any  conditions  and  restrictions  to  which  the  Town  Engineer  shall  have  made  his 
finding  and  determination  subject,  and  only  in  essential  conformity  with  the 
application  and  the  site  plan  on  the  basis  of  which  the  finding  and  determination 
is  made. 


The  period  within  which  final  action  shall  be  taken  may  be  extended  for  a  definite 
period  by  mutual  consent  of  the  Town  Engineer  and  the  applicant.  In  the  event 
the  Engineer  determines  that  the  site  plan  Is  inadequate  to  permit  him  to  make 
a  finding  and  determination,  he  may,  In  his  discretion,  instead  of  denying  the 
application,  extend  the  period  to  a  later  date  to  permit  the  applicant  to  submit  a 
revised  site  plan,  provided,  however,  that  such  period  shall  not  extend  the  fifteen 
(15)  day  period  within  which  final  action  shall  be  taken  bjr  the  Engineer,  unless 
said  period  is  extended  to  a  day  certain  by  mutual  consent. 

The  Town  Engineer  shall  file  with  his  records  a  written  report  of  his  final  action 
on  each  application,  with  his  reasons  therefor.  A  copy  of  each  report  shall  also 
be  filed  with  the  Planning  Board  and  the  Building  Inspector.  A  copy  of  each 
application  and  Its  accompanying  site  plan  shall  likewise  be  filed  with  the 
Building  Inspector. 

In  the  event  the  Town  Engineer  shall  fail  to  take  final  action  on  the  application 
within  fifteen  (15)  days  after  the  filing  with  the  Engineer  of  an  application  for  a 
finding  and  determination,  or  within  such  extended  period  as  shall  have  been 
mutually  agreed  upon  as  herein  provided,  then  upon  the  expiration  of  said  fifteen 
(15)  days  or  extended  period,  said  Town  Engineer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  found 
and  determined  that  the  proposed  use,  extension,  erection  or  enlargement  will 
serve  the  building,  structure  or  use  of  the  premises. 


li.  Design  of  All  Off-Street  Parking  Facilities. 

1.  Parking  facilities  shall  be  occupied  only  by  passenger  cars  and  commercial 
vehicles  not  exceeding  seven  and  one- half  (7  1/2)  feet  in  width  and  eighteen 
(18)  feet  In  length,  unless  the  special  standards  provided  in  sub-paragraph 
10  of  this  paragraph  are  met. 

2o  The  minimum  dimensions  of  stalls  shall  be  as  set  forth  in  the  definition  of 
parking  spaces  except  that  in  the  case  of  parallel  parking  the  stall  depth  shall 
be  at  least  twenty-two  (22)  feet.  Such  dimensions  may  include  no  more  than 
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two  (2)  feet  of  any  grassed  area  or  of  any  sidewalk  within  the  lot  adjacent  to 
the  front  or  rear  of  a  stall  and  used  for  bumper  overhang  provided  the  sidewalk 
has  a  minimum  width  of  six  (6)  feet. 

3.  The  minimum  width  of  aisles  providing  access  to  stalls  for  one-way  traffic 
only,  varying  with  the  angle  of  parking,  shall  be: 


Angle  of 
Parking 

Parallel 
30  Degrees 
45  Degrees 
60  Degrees 
90  Degrees 


Minimum 
Aisle  Width 

12  Feet 
11  Feet 

13  Feet 
18  Feet 
20  Feet 


Minimum  width  of  aisles  providing  access  to  stalls  for  two-way  traffic  shall 
be  24  feet. 


4.  The  width  of  entrance  and  exit  driveways,  shall  be: 
a.  a  minimum  of  12  feet  for  one-way  use  only; 
b0  a  minimum  of  24  feet  for  two-way  use;  and 

c.  a  maximum  of  20  feet  at  the  street  lot  line  in  residence  and  rural  districts, 
and  30  feet  in  business  and  industrial  districts. 


5.  Curbs  or  stall  bumpers  shall  be  located  around  the  perimeter  of  the  parking 
area,  except  at  driveway  entrances  and  exits,  to  prevent  motor  vehicles  from 
damaging  buildings,  fences  and  other  structures  or  overhanging  planted  areas 
and  walks  except  as  permissable  under  subparagraph  2  of  this  paragraph's. 
The  curbs  or  stall  bumpers  shall  be  constructed  or  installed  in  accordance 
with  specifications  furnished  by  the  Town  Engineer. 

6.  In  Rural  and  Residence  Districts,  the  surfaced  area  of  a  parking  lot  and  all 
entrance  and  exit  driveways  shall  be  set  back: 

a.  from  the  front  lot  line,  except  where  an  access  driveway  crosses  the  street 
lot  line,  the  distance  specified  for  building  setback  under  Section  VI; 

b.  from  the  side  lot  line  in  the  front  and  side  yard,  the  distance  specified 
for  building  setback  under  Section  VI; 

Co  from  the  side  and  rear  lot  lines  in  the  rear  yard,  a  minimum  of  five  (5) 
feet.  Such  setback  shall  be  seven  (7)  feet  where  two  (2)  feet  of  setback 
area  is  included  in  minimum  stall  depth  as  provided  in  sub-paragraph  2 
of  this  paragraph  (S. 

Such  setback  areas  shall  be  planted  and  maintained,  subject  to  subsection  WI- 


7.  Abutting  properties  in  Rural  and  Residence  Districts  shall  be  protected 
from  light,  as  follows:- 


a.  All  Illumination  on  parking  lots  must  be  shielded  so  as  not  to  shine  upon 
abutting  properties  In  Rural  and  Residence  Districts. 

b.  Properties  in  Rural  and  Residence  Districts,  other  than  the  use  served  by 
the  parking  lot,  which  abut  the  parking  lot  shall  be  protected  from  headlight 
glare  by  either;- 

(1)  A  strip  at  least  four  (4)  feet  wide,  densely  planted  with  shrubs  or  trees 
which  are  at  least  four  (4)  feet  high  at  the  time  of  planting  and  which 
are  of  a  type  that  may  be  expected  to  form  a  year-round  dense  screen 
at  least  six  (6)  feet  high  within  three  (3)  years,  or 

(2)  A  wall,  barrier,  or  fence  of  uniform  appearance  at  least  five  (5)  feet 
high,  but  not  more  than  seven  (7)  feet  above  finished  grade.  Such  wall, 
barrier,  or  fence  may  be  opaque  or  perforated,  provided  that  not  more 
than  fifty  (50)  per  cent  of  the  face  Is  open. 

(3)  Such  screening  shall  be  maintained  in  good  condition  at  all  times,  and 
shall  not  be  permitted,  except  for  trees,  to  exceed  seven  (7)  feet  in 
height  within  required  side  yards.  Such  screening  or  barrier  may  be 
interrupted  by  normal  entrances  and  exits,  and  shall  have  no  signs 
hung  or  attached  thereto. 

8.  No  stall  shall  be  located  within  ten  (10)  feet  of  that  part  of  a  building  having 
windows  of  habitable  rooms  at  the  basement  or  first  story  level,  except  as 
permitted  in  sub-paragraph  12  of  this  paragraph 

9.  The  regulations  for  the  parking  of  trucks,  buses,  or  other  commercial  vehi¬ 
cles  exceeding  seven  and  one- half  (7  1/2)  feet  by  eighteen  (18)  feet  in  size 
shall  be  as  follows; 

a.  Stalls  to  provide  parking  for  commercial  vehicles  exceeding  seven  and 
one- half  (7  1/2)  feet  by  eighteen  (18)  feet  in  size  shall  be  located  at  least 
one  hundred  (100)  feet  from  the  nearest  dwelling  unit  in  a  Rural  or  Resi¬ 
dence  District. 

b.  Stalls  for  such  vehicles  shall  be  specifically  identified  upon  the  plan,  and 
shall  be  of  such  dimensions  as  to  accommodate  the  specified  type  of  vehi¬ 
cle.  Such  vehicle  shall  be  permitted  to  park  only  in  the  stalls  so  identified 
and  approved. 

c.  Whenever  such  lot  is  adjacent  to  Rural  or  Residence  Districts  it  shall  be 
screened  from  abutting  property  as  provided  in  subparagraph  7  above. 

10.  Drainage,  surfacing  and  maintenance  of  parking  lots,  except  as  permitted  in 
subparagraph  12  of  this  paragraph  ,  shall  be  as  follows; 

a.  The  parking  lot  shall  be  marked  so  as  to  indicate  clearly  the  direction  of 
traffic  flow  as  well  as  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  each  motor  vehicle,  in 
accordance  with  the  dimensions  specified  in  subparagraph  2  of  this  para¬ 
graph  6.  Such  markings  shall  be  so  maintained  as  to  be  plainly  visible. 

b.  The  area  of  the  lot  not  planted  and  so  maintained,  including  driveways,  shall 


be  graded,  surfaced  with  asphalt  or  other  suitable  material,  and  drained  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Town  Engineer,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent 
nuisance  of  dust,  erosion,  or  excessive  water  flow  across  public  ways. 

c.  Lots  shall  be  kept  clean  and  free  from  rubbish  and  debris. 

11.  Where  parking  lots  are  increased  in  capacity,  the  entire  parking  area  thereof 
shall  be  designed  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  this  subsection 

12.  a.  Parking  facilities  required  for  single  family  dwellings  used  exclusively 

for  said  purpose  are  excluded  from  the  regulations  of  this  paragraph , 

b.  Parking  facilities  for  three  (3)  vehicles  or  less,  except  as  provided  in  12a, 
shall  conform  to  the  regulations  of  this  paragraph  £  with  the  exception  of 
sub-paragraphs  8  and  items  a  and  b  of  sub-paragraph  10. 

13.  At  least  two  (2)  per  cent  of  the  Interior  of  a  parking  lot  with  twenty- one  (21) 
or  more  parking  spaces  shall  be  planted  and  continuously  maintained.  Planting 
along  the  perimeter  of  a  parking  area,  whether  for  required  screening  or 
general  beautification,  shall  not  be  considered  as  part  of  the  two  (2)  per  cent 
interior  planting.  The  planting  shall  be  distributed  throughout  the  parking 
area  and  shall  include  trees  as  well  as  other  plant  material.  Existing  trees 
shall  be  preserved  where  possible.  No  planting  bed  shall  have  a  width  of 
less  than  (3)  feet. 


Section  VI-l-E.  Site  Plans.  Since  Site  Plans  would  be  required 
under  Section  V  for  several  uses  in  different  districts, 
as  well  as  for  M parking  and  loading  areas"  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  it  would  be  wise  to  include  a  general  section  on 
the  subject,  A  form  developed  from  experience  in  Dartmouth, 
Lincoln  and  Boxford  might  be  adapted  to  Wilmington  as  follows: 


SECTION-VI-E.  SITE  PLANS,  For  the  purpose  of  administering  the 
provisions  of  this  By-Law,  applicants  for  permits  involving 
construction  of  buildings  and  structures,  sanitary  disposal 
works,  changes  in  use,  curb  cuts,  access,  parking  and  loading 
spaces,  shall  comply  with  the  applicable  provisions  of  Section 
VIII  and  Section  V  of  this  By-Law  for  the  submission  of  Site 
Plans  to  the  Building  Inspector,  Town  Engineer,  Planning 
Board  or  Selectmen  as  required  therein.  In  addition,  the 
Building  Inspector  may  require  site  plans  to  determine 
compliance  with  set-back  and  yard  requirements  as  stated  in 
Section  VI  of  this  By-Law,  and  to  clarify  uncertainties  in 
any  permit  application  as  stated  in  Section  VIII  below. 

(The  references  in  Section  V  are  V-l-B-2  -  Hospitals,  V-l-C  - 
"P.U.D.",  V-2-A-2  -  Neighborhood  Business,  V-2-B-3  -  General 
Business,  V-^-A-2  -  Industrial  and  V-5-B  -  Institutional. 
Permits  are  discussed  In  Section  VIII-2-B-2  requiring  plans.) 

1.  No  permit  for  new  buildings  or  structures,  addition  to 
or  alteration  of  an  existing  building  or  change  of  uses 
of  premises  in  Districts  and  Sections  requiring  Site 
Plan  Approval  shall  be  issued  until  a  Site  Plan, 
prepared  by  a  professional  architect,  engineer  or  landscape 
architect,  has  been  submitted  to  the  Building  Inspector 
and/or  Town  Engineer  and  reviewed,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Planning  Board,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Appeals  after 
a  public  hearing.  The  failure  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  to 
act  within  ninety  (90)  days  after  the  hearing  shall 
constitute  approval. 

2.  Site  Plans  shall  Indicate 

a.  existing  and  proposed  boundaries  of  the  lot;  the 
positioning  of  all  existing  and  proposed  buildings, 
structures  and  signs,  and  additions  thereto  in 
relation  to  lot  lines,  other  structures  on  the  same 
lot,  and  areas  subject  to  inundation; 

b.  Existing  and  proposed  parking  and  loading  spaces, 
access,  driveways  and  driveway  openings,  service 
areas  and  other  open  areas,  and  all  facilities  for 
lighting,  for  water  supply,  for  sewage,  refuse  and 
other  waste  disposal,  for  drainage,  for  screening, 
and  for  other  landscape  features. 
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3. 


Site  Plans  shall  provide  for: 


a)  compliance  with  the  requirements  for  parking  and 
loading  spaces,  for  lot  size,  frontage,  yards  and 
heights  and  coverage  of  buildings,  and  all  other 
provisions  of  this  By-law; 

b)  convenience  and  safety  of  vehicular  and  pedestrian 
movement  on  the  site,  and  for  the  location  of  driveway 
openings  in  relation  to  street  traffic; 

c)  adequacy  as  to  the  arrangement  and,  where  not  herein 
specified,  the  number  of  parking  and  loading  spaces 
in  relation  to  the  proposed  uses  of  the  premises; 

d)  arrangement  and  appearance  of  proposed  buildings, 
structures,  free-standing  signs,  screening  and 
landscaping; 

e)  adequacy  of  the  methods  on  the  site  for  waste  disposal, 
surface  and  sub-surface  drainage  and  lighting. 

f)  the  Planning  Board  may  from  time  to  time  adopt  rules 
prescribing  reasonable  minimum  regulations  under  this 
section. 
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SECTION  VI-l-F  -  SCREENING  OF  OPEN  USES 


(or  High  Density  Traffic  District)^ 

In  a  Neighborhood  Business  or  General  Business  Dlstrictj^or  in  an  Industrial 
District,  an  area  outside  of  a  completely  enclosed  building  which  is  occupied 
by  the  following  open  uses  shall  be  screened  by  means  of  a  densely  planted  strip 
of  shrubs,  trees,  or  other  suitable  planting  at  least  four  (4)  feet  in  width  and 
four  (4)  feet  in  height  where  such  occupancy  is  located  within  fifty  (50)  feet  of 
a  Rural  District,  a  Single-Residence  -  A  or  Single-Residence  -  B  District. 

1.  Parking  area  for  drive-in  or  open-air  business. 

2.  Commercial  parking  lot.. 

3.  Parking  or  storage  area  for  a  filling  or  service  station  or  for  open  lot  sales 
of  automobiles,  boats,  trailers,  trucks,  farm  implements  or  farm  machinery. 

4.  General  advertising  sign. 

5.  Commercial  outdoor  recreation  use. 

6.  Parking  or  storage  area  for  a  repair  garage. 

7.  Open  storage  use,  whether  a  principal  or  accessory  use  of  the  premises. 


SECTION  VI-l-G  -  TRAFFIC  VISIBILITY  ACROSS  CORNERS 

In  any  district  where  a  front  yard  is  required,  no  structure,  fence,  planting  or 
other  structure  shall  be  maintained  between  a  plane  two  and  one-half  (2  1/2)  feet 
above  curb  level  and  a  plane  seven  (7)  feet  above  curb  level  so  as  to  interfere 
with  traffic  visibility  across  the  corner  within  that  part  of  the  required  front  or 
side  yard  which  is  within  a  triangle  bounded  by  the  street  lot  lines  and  a  straight 
line  drawn  between  points  on  each  such  lot  line  twenty- five  (25)  feet  from  the 
intersection  of  said  lot  lines  or  extension  thereof. 


Section  VI -H.  Signs  are  now  controlled  in  the  Wilmington 
Zoning  By-Law  by  references  to  particular  kinds  and 
numbers  of  signs  among  the  permitted  uses  under 
Residential  and  Business  Districts.  Thus  in  Section  III- 
1-A  -  Residential-9.  Accessory  Uses  -  "h.  One  (1)  non¬ 
flashing  exterior  sign  not  to  exceed  two  (2)  square  feet  ....", 
and  "i.  One  (1)  non-flashing  exterior  sign  not  exceeding 
twelve  (12)  square  feet  in  area,  on  premises  other  than 
dwellings  ....  at  least  15  feet  from  any  lot  line.” 

(Most  Zoning  By-Laws  are  more  specific  as  to  the  kinds  of 
signs  -  "sale"  or  "rent”,  "professional  or  home  occupation" 
etc.,  and  many  allow  a  variety  of  sizes  and  make  special 
provision  for  "temporary  signs"  -  such  as  a  Church  Fair, 
or  "political"  signs.) 


In  Section  III-2-A  -  Neighborhood  Business  -  6.  Accessory 
Uses  -  "c.  Non-flashing  exterior  signs  pertaining  to 
occupant  ...  or  goods  sold  or  services  rendered  ...  attached 
flat  against  the  wall  ...  and  total  area  does  not  exceed 
one  (1)  square  foot  for  every  100  sq.  ft.  of  ground  floor 
area  of  the  building  . ..” 

(Other  towns  have  used  "one  square  foot  for  every  linear 
foot  of  store  frontage"  instead  of  floor  area,  and  put  an 
upper  limit  on  total  sign  area.) 

In  Section  III-3-B  -  General  Business  allows  the  Board  of 
Appeals  to  grant  a  Special  Permit  for  ”5  General  Adver¬ 
tizing  sign  ..  non-flashing  ...  provided  (not)  located 
within  a  required  yard  area,  and  . .  total  area  of  all  such 
signs  does  not  exceed  one  square  foot  for  each  linear  foot 
of  frontage  of  the  principal  way  ...." 

(Again,  other  towns  have  found  it  desirable  to  set  an  upper 
limit  on  total  sign  area,  limit  the  number  and  size  of  free 
standing  signs,  and  allowing  only  signs  related  to  the 
business  on  the  premises.) 

Other  provisions  of  the  present  Zoning  By-Law  refer  to  Signs 

1)  in  Section  IV-3-G-10  that  Parking  Lots  shall  be 
marked  to  indicate  direction  of  traffic  flow; 

2)  Section  IV— Ij.  that  Screening  shall  be  provided  -  i|. 
feet  high  -  around  4-  General  Advertizing  Sign;  and 

3)  Section  V-I|.-C  -  "No  ...  sign...  shall  be  located 
within  the  required  set-backs  or  yards  except  ... 

3  sign  attached  to  a  building  and  extending  a 
maximum  of  four  (I4.)  feet  therefrom.” 

(The  first  of  these  provisions  appears  necessary  and 
Innocuous.  The  second  seems  to  imply  that  a  "General 
Advertizing  Sign"  is  permitted  -  although  not  so  indicated 
among  any  of  the  provisions  for  permitted  uses  cited  above. 

Of  course,  any  legal  or  illegal  billboards  should  be 
screened  completely  out  of  sight.  The  third  provision 
seems  to  this  Consultant  over  generous  In  allowing  L\.  foot 
projections . ) 

To  strengthen  controls  over  signs  in  Wilmington,  the 
Planning  Board  may  wish  to  consider  revision  of  the  wording 
of  each  of  the  three  paragraphs  now  in  Section  III,  or 
substituting  for  them  a  sentence  -  "Signs,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Section  VI-H"  and  then  adding  a  new: 


SECTION  VI  -  H.  SIGNS. 


1.  In  any  and  every  district  signs  will  be  permitted  in 
conformity  with  other  provisions  of  this  by-law: 

a.  One  (1)  sign  pertaining  to  the  lease,  sale  or  use 

of  a  lot  or  building  on  which  such  sign  is 
placed  not  exceeding  a  total  area  of  six  (6) 
square  feet. 

b.  One  (1)  sign  for  identification  of  professional 

and  home  occupations  or  of  occupant,  not 
exceeding  a  total  area  of  three  (3)  square  feet.. 

c.  For  directional  purposes,  not  exceeding  a  total 

area  of  three  (3)  square  feet. 

2.  Temporary  Signs.  Subject  to  permission  of  the  Board 
of  Appeals  under  procedures  stated  in  Section  VIII  for 
specified  periods  not  exceeding  one  year,  other  and/or 
larger  signs,  on  premises  other  than  dwellings,  but  in 
no  case  exceeding  a  total  area  of  twelve  (12)  square 
feet  in  a  Residence  District. 

3.  No  sign  in  any  district  shall  be  flashing,  animated 
or  illuminated  by  other  than  white  light,  nor  project 
beyond  any  street  line  or  above  any  building. 

i|.  In  NB  and  GB  -  Business  Districts  and  in  IND  -  Industrial 
District  signs  will  be  permitted  when  attached  flat 
against  the  wall  of  a  building. 

a.  Advertising  goods  and  services  available  on  the 

premises,  not  exceeding  one  (1)  square  foot  for 
every  linear  foot  of  store  frontage  and  in  no 
case  exceeding  a  total  area  of  thirty-six  (3&) 
square  feet  per  lot. 

b.  For  identification  of  the  business,  company  or 

agency  on  a  wall  or  parapet  of  a  main  building 
not  exceeding  thirty  (30)  square  feet  for  each 
separate  business  in  a  1  -  Business  District 
and  not  exceeding  three  hundred  (300)  square 
feet  in  an  -  Industrial  District. 


c.  Subject  to  permission  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  under 
procedures  stated  in  Section  vm  f for  the  purpose 
of  Identifying  the  business  or  manufacturing 
development  or  shopping  center,  one  (1)  free-standing 
sign  with  a  total  of  thirty-six  (36)  square  feet  of 

area  for  each  street  on  which  the  business  development 
fronts • 
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X.  Industrial  Standards  are  similarly  taken  from  the  recent 
Boxford  and  Lincoln  By-Laws.  They  are  intended  to 
establish  in  advance  the  criteria  which  will  be  applied 
to  any  industrial  project  which  might  locate  in  Wilmington 
In  recommending  these  provisions  to  the  Lincoln  Town 
Meeting,  the  Lincoln  Planning  Board  stated  its  belief 
that  "the  stringency  of  these  controls  will  improve  the 
probability  of  finding  the  most  desirable  type  of 
industrial  developer  with  greater  benefit  to  the  Town’s 
tax  basis  and  less  detriment  to  the  Town’s  rural 
atmosphere."  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Lincoln  wording 
of  this  provision  is  couched  in  a  negative  style.  Perhaps 
a  better  and  more  positive  statement  can  be  worked  out. 


SECTION  VI-I-1  -  STANDARDS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Buildings  and  uses  permitted  in  Section  V-3  above  shall 
conform  to  the  following  minimum  standards  for  con¬ 
struction,  use  and  operation  as  evidenced  by  detailed 
plans  submitted  to  the  Building  Inspector  for  review  and 
certified  as  to  compliance  by  the  architects  and/or 
engineers  responsible  for  such  plans*  In  the  event  of 
any  reasonable  doubt  by  the  Building  Inspector  as  to 
compliance  with  the  following  minimum  standards,  he  shall 
refer  the  Building  Permit  in  such  case  to  the  Board  of 
Appeals  which  shall  take  action  in  accordance  with 
Section  VIII. 

a.  Building  construction:  All  buildings  shall  be  of 
incombustible  construction  as  established  by  the 
building  code  of  the  Town  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
construction. 

b.  Hazard  or  detrimental  effect  to  adjacent  property: 

No  fire  and  explosion  hazards  shall  exist  such  as  to 
produce  dangerous  exposure  to  adjacent  property. 

c.  Odor:  No  objectionable  odors  shall  be  observable 
beyond  the  property  line,  to  a  greater  degree  than 
those  from  plants  producing  such  goods  as  books, 
clothing,  jewelry,  or  light  metals. 

d.  Gases:  No  noxious,  toxic,  or  corrosive  fumes  or  gases 
shall  be  emitted. 

e.  Dust  and  smoke:  No  observable  dust  or  smoke  shall  be 
exhausted  into  the  air. 

f.  Heat  and  glare:  No  heat  or  glare  shall  be  evident 
beyond  the  property  line. 


g.  Exterior  lighting:  No  exterior  lighting,  other  than 
properly  shielded  street  lighting,  shall  shine  directly 
on  adjacent  properties  or  towards  any  street. 

h.  Noise:  No  noise  shall  be  detectable  beyond  the 
property  line  in  excess  of  the  average  level  of  street 
and  traffic  noise  generally  heard  at  the  point  of 
observation,  and  no  noise  below  such  level  shall  be 
objectionable  with  respect  to  intermi ttence ,  beat 
frequency,  or  shrillness.  No  external  loud  speakers 
will  be  permitted. 

i.  Vibration:  No  inherent  and  recurrently  generated 
vibration  shall  be  perceptible  at  the  property  line. 

j.  Radiation:  No  dangerous  radiation  shall  be  detectable 
at  the  property  line. 

k.  Waste  disposal  and  water  service:  Water  service,  and 
waste  and  refuse  disposal  methods  shall  comply  with 
pertinent  Health  Regulations  and  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  approved  site  plan. 

l.  Storage:  Fuel,  raw,  or  partially  processed  or  finished 
material,  machinery  and  equipment,  including  company 
owned  or  operated  vehicles,  shall  not  be  stored  between 
the  street  line  and  the  front  line  of  structures  on  the 
subject  lot,  or  if  there  be  no  structure  within  fifty 
(50)  feet  of  the  street  line,  and  in  no  case  to  be 
visible  from  the  street. 

m.  Screening  by  fences,  walls  and/or  evergreen  planting, 
in  accordance  with  an  approved  site  plan,  shall  be 
provided,  erected  and  maintained  to  shield  the 
business,  industrial  and  manufacturing  uses  of  land 
and  buildings  from  any  adjoining  residential  property. 


Appearance .  Control  of  appearance  is  relatively  new  in 
zoning  by-laws. 

1.  Two  suggestions  are  included  in  the  "draft  materials" 

unif ormi ty,  taken  from  the  Local  Law 
#1  of  1950,  adopted  in  Scarsdale,  New  York,  and 
recently  adopted  in  Boxford  and  Groton. 

2.  Promotion  of  harmony  is  equally  desirable.  The 
Draft  Materials  include  a  paragraph  from  the  recent 
Dover  and  Boxford  Zoning  By-Laws.  Authority  is 
granted  to  the  Board  of  Selectmen  "with  the  advice 
of  the  Planning  Board"  to  comply  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Mass.  Courts  as  laid  down  in  the  North 
Andover  Case  on  delegation  of  powers. 


SECTION  VI-l-J  -  APPEARANCE 


1.  Avoidance  of  Uniformity  in  the  exterior  design  and 
appearance  of  buildings  erected  in  the  same  resi¬ 
dential  neighborhood,  is  Intended  to  prevent  the 
harmful  effects  of  such  uniformity  in  the  desirability 
of  immediate  and  neighboring  areas,  in  the  impairment 
of  the  benefits,  stability  and  value  of  both  improved 
and  unimproved  real  properties  in  such  areas,  and  in 
the  loss  of  taxable  revenue  to  the  Town,  and  to 
prevent  deterioration  of  conditions  affecting  the 
health,  safety,  morals  and  general  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants* 

yjr 

a.  Except  as  provided  in  Section  (in  provisions 
concerning  the  Board  of  Appeals)  no  building  permit 
shall  be  issued  for  the  erection  of  any  building 
for  occupancy  as  a  dwelling:-  if  it  is  like  or 
substantially  like  any  building  on  an  abutting  lot 
or  across  a  street,  as  hereinafter  defined,  then 

in  existence  or  for  which  a  building  permit  has 
been  issued,  in  more  than  three  of  the  following 
respects : - 

1)  Height  of  main  roof  ridge  (or  highest  point  of 
the  roof  beams  of  a  flat  roof)  above  the  first 
floor* 

2)  Length  of  main  roof  or  roof  ridge. 

3)  Width  between  outside  walls  at  the  ends  of  the 
building  measured  under  the  main  roof  at  right 
angles  to  the  length  thereof. 

k)  Relative  location  of  the  windows  in  the  front 
or  any  side  elevation. 

5)  Relative  location  with  respect  to  each  other 
of  garage,  if  attached,  porch,  if  any,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  building  in  the  front  elevation. 

b.  Buildings  shall  be  deemed  to  be  like  each  other  in 
any  dimension  with  respect  to  which  the  difference 
between  them  is  less  than  two  feet. 

2.  Promotion  of  Harmonious  Development. 

In  order  to  promote  harmony  in  architectural 
treatment  and  avoidance  of  incongruous  or  inappro¬ 
priate  character  of  architectural  appearance  and 
arrangement  of  buildings  detrimental  to  the  property 
values  of  adjoining  owners  or  the  community,  no 
building  permit  shall  be  issued  for  any  new  building 
or  structure  in  a  Business  District,  Industrial 
District^  or  ”1"  -  Institutional  District 
until  plans  showing  proposed  location  and  external 
appearance  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  for  review,  comment  and  suggestions  with 
the  advice  of  the  Planning  Board  and  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  shall  have  made  such  comment  and  suggestions 
or  allowed  three  weeks  to  elapse  after  such  submission 
without  action. 


Section  VII.  General  Regulations.  This  is  the  "catch-all” 
section  for  subjects  requiring  treatment,  but  not  appropri¬ 
ate  to  other  sections.  The  present  provisions  concerning 
"Excavation,  Dumping  and  Pilling"  belong  here,  but  need 
revision.  Either  the  provisions  in  the  "Town  By-Laws"  on 
this  subject  should  be  transferred  or  repeated  here  or 
"cross-references"  should  be  incorporated  in  this  paragraph. 

A  proposed  Town  By-Law  (1970  Town  Meeting)  read  as 
follows . 

REGULATIONS  COVERING  THE  EXCAVATION  OF  SOIL,  LOAM,  SAND  OR  GRAVEL  FROM  LAND  NOT  IN  PUBLIC  USE  WITHIN  THE 

TOWN  OF  WILMINGTON 

(As  Established  by  the  Board  of  Selectmen) 

1.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  no  soil,  loam,  sand  or  gravel  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "earth  products" 
shall  be  removed  from  any  parcel  of  land  not  in  public  use  in  the  Town  without  written  permit  granted  by 
the  Board  of  Selectmen,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Board",  after  a  public  hearing.  No  permits  will 
be  issued  by  the  Board  for  such  purposes  unless  they  conform  explicitly  to  the  regulations  established 

herein. 

2.  However,  nothing  contained  herein  shall  apply  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  a  building  for  which 
a  permit  has  been  duly  issued  or  for  the  landscaping  of  the  lot  or  lots  upon  which  a  building  was  erected 
where  "earth  products"  are  not  to  be  removed  from  the  property. 

3.  A  grade  will  be  established  by  the  Town  Engineer,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Selectmen  as  the  grade 

.  below  which  no  earth  products  shall  be  removed.  The  operation  shall  be  no  lower  than  the  grade  of  the 
surrounding  terrain  and  the  grade  of  adjacent  streets  so  as  to  leave  no  holes  or  depressions.  Before 
any  operation  is  conducted' to  remove  earth  products  from  the  petitioner's  premises,  the  petitioner  will 
obtain  from  the  Board  of  Selectmen  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  establishment  of  the  aforesaid  grade 
and  such  other  conditions  imposed  under  these  regulations,  will  assent  thereto,  and  will  leave  with  the 
Town  Engineer  said  copy  of  the  certificate  with  his  assent  endorsed  thereon  which  the  Engineer  will  file 

In  the  office  of  the  Town  Clerk.  Any  expense  incurred  in  establishing  said  grade  and  conforming  to 

said  conditions  shall  be  paid  by  the  petitioner. 

4.  Accompanying  the  petition  for  the  removal  of  earth  products  must  be  a  plan  of  the  premises  bearing  the 
approval  of  the  Building  Inspector,  the  Board  of  Health,  the  Superintendent  of  Streets,  the  Town  Engineer 
and  the  Town  Manager.  On  this  plan  the  following  information  must  appear: 

a.  North  point,  date  and  scale.  (Said  scale  not  to  exceed  1"  to  40') 

b.  Contour  lines  at  two  foot  intervals. 

c.  Names  and  addresses  of  all  abuttors  as  determined  from  the  most  recent  tax  list  as  certified  by 
the  Board  of  Assessors. 

d.  The  location  of  the  property  within  which  the  proposed  excavation  is  to  be  done  and  sufficient  in¬ 
formation  to  accurately  locate  the  plan,  including  exact  data  as  to  distances,  bearings,  etc.  of 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  property. 

e.  Exact  locations  and  limits  of  the  proposed  excavation. 

f.  Grades  or  elevations  to  which  the  operation  will  extend  and  the  proposed  finished  grades  and  con¬ 
tours  of  the  area  to  be  excavated,  all  referring  to  a  permanent  bench  mark  in  reference  to  the 
Wilmington  base. 

g.  The  location,  widths,  and  other  dimensions  of  all  existing  or  platted  ways,  easements  and  public 
areas  and  other  important  features  such  as  railroad  lines,  water  courses,  exceptional  topography, 
etc.  within  and  contiguous  to  the  tract  to  be  excavated  and  major  site  features  such  as  existing 

stone  walls,  fences,  buildings,  large  trees,  rock  ridges  and  outcroppings,  swamps  and  water  bodies, 

h.  Distance  of  the  limits  and  edges  of  the  operation  from  all  abuttors'  lines,  sidelines  of  streets, 
passageways,  rights  of  way,  and  any  other  way  or  structure. 

j.  Method  of  drainage  of  both  the  finished  site,  and  during  the  operation. 

k.  Boundary  and  grade  stakes  shall  be  placed  at  all  points  designated  by  the  Town  Engineer. 

5.  Said  plan  shall  conform  to  the  following  specifications: 

a.  It  shall  be  prepared  by  a  competent  professional  engineer  and/or  registered  land  surveyor  and  shall 
be  clearly  and  legibly  drawn  upon  tracing  paper. 

b.  The  plan,  including  contours  shall  be  drawn  with  black  waterproof  ink  except  that  the  proposed 
finished  grades  shall  be  shown  in  pencil  until  approved  by  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  at  which  time 
said  grades  and  contours  shall  be  drawn  in  red  or  orange  ink  before  filing  with  the  Town  Engineer. 
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6.  A  permit  shall  not  be  issued  for  the  removal  of  earth  products  except  upon  conditions  that  all  topsoil 

or  loam  within  the  area  to  be  excavated  shall  be  windrowed  to  one  side  and  respread  upon  completion  of 

the  proposed  excavation.  Notwithstanding  other  provisions,  rules,  regulations,  licenses  or  permits 
pertaining  to  a  proposed  project,  no  loam,  or  topsoil  shall  be  removed  from  the  property  except  upon 
condition  that  a  cover  of  compacted  topsoil  of  not  less  than  six  inches  in  depth  shall  be  allowed  to 
remain,  provided,  however,  that  a  permit  may  be  granted  for  the  removal  of  all  topsoil  necessary  or  in¬ 
cidental  to  the  construction  of  a  road,  or  other  permanent  facility  which  changes  the  character  of  the 
use  of  the  land;  but  in  such  cases  the  Board  shall  require  evidence  of  good  faith  in  the  intent  of  the 
applicant  to  complete  such  roads  or  other  facility,  and  shall  make  such  evidence  part  of  its  records. 

7.  A  permit  shall  not  be  issued  for  the  removal  of  earth  products  within  300  feet  of  a  public  way  or 

private  way  or  any  dwelling  house  abutting  upon  such  a  way  or  within  300  feet  of  any  approved  and 

registered  subdivision  or  within  500  feet  of  any  public  facilities  such  as  schools,  playgrounds,  public 
buildings  or  churches,  or  within  500  feet  of  any  property  dedicated  to  public  purposes,  or  within  40  feet 
of  abuttors*  lines., 

8.  No  embankment  shall  have  more  than  a  forty-five  degree  angle  from  the  base  of  the  pit  to  the  top  of  the 
embankment . 

9.  The  permit  will  be  valid  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twelve  (12)  months  from  the  date  of  issuance.  A 
permit  issued  according  to  these  regulations  shall  expire  upon  the  completion  of  the  removal  of  earth 
products  for  which  it  was  issued  and  in  any  event  upon  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  time  it  was 
issued.  If  at  the  expiration  of  said  permit  it  appears  that  the  operations  for  which  said  permit  was 
issued  have  been  carried  on  continuously  and  in  good  faith  but  have  not  been  completed  and  that  all  con¬ 
ditions  presently  applicable  have  been  complied  with,  the  permit  may  be  renewed  for  an  additional  period 
not  to  exceed  one  year  without  a  public  hearing.  The  expiration  or  revocation  of  the  permit  shall  not 
affect  the  obligation  of  the  holder  thereof  to  comply  with  the  conditions  attached  to  the  permit  or 
release  him  of  the  surety  on  his  bond  from  the  obligations  thereof  or  require  the  return  of  any  deposit 
made  by  him  until  such  conditions  have  been  complied  with. 

10.  A  permit  shall  not  be  issued  for  the  removal  of  earth  products  in  any  location  if  such  removal  will 
endanger  the  public  health,  safety  or  convenience  or  constitute  a  nuisance. 

11.  Nothing  stated  or  promulgated  in  these  regulations  shall  be  construed  or  interpreted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  restrict  the  Board  from  attaching  such  additional  or  special  conditions  required  for  the  con¬ 
venience,  safety  and  health  of  the  public  prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  permit,  nor  shall  the  Board  be 
limited  in  any  way  in  adjusting  these  regulations  for  the  requirement  of  special  or  unusual  circumstances. 

12.  Whenever  the  Board  is  satisfied  that  the  removal  of  earth  products  has  been  undertaken  in  a  particular 
location  and  was  in  continuous  operation  at  the  time  that  the  Town  adopted  Section  33  of  Chapter  5  of 
its  present  By-Laws,  a  permit  for  further  continuance  of  such  operation,  within  the  same  territorial 
limits  may  be  issued  without  a  public  hearing,  but  said  permit  shall  be  issued  subject  to  conditions 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  permits. 

13.  The  Board  shall  establish  a  fee  for  the  issuance  of  permits  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  Town  for  the 
cost  of  applying  and  enforcing  these  regulations;  and  no  permits  shall  be  issued  until  such  a  fee  is 
paid . 

i.  If  it  comes  to  the  attention  of  the  Board  that  there  has  been  a  violation  of  these  regulations,  the 

Board  shall  send  to  the  offender  a  written  warning;  and  if  the  offender  persists  in  such  violation,  the 
Board  shall  seek  the  imposition  of  the  penalties  provided  under  General  Law,  Chapter  40,  Section  21, 

Paragraph  17,  as  amended  and  the  permit  authorizing  said  operation  shall  be  revoked  immediately. 

5.  When  the  Board  finds  that  any  operation  made  for  the  purpose  of  removing  earth  products  is  maintained 
in  such  a  way  as  to  endanger  the  public  health  or  safety  or  constitute  a  nuisance  the  Board  will 
request  the  Board  of  Health  to  cake  such  steps  as  are  authorized  by  law  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  safety,  or  to  cause  such  nuisance  to  be  abated. 

5.  No  building,  screens,  stone  crushers  or  other  equipment  commonly  used  in  commercial  operation  will  be 
erected  or  used  on  the  premises. 

7.  Any  excavation  material  spilled  from  the  trucks  of  the  petitioner  or  his  purchasers  upon  the  public 
highway  or  upon  private  property  abutting  the  highway  shall  be  promptly  removed  therefrom  by  the 
peti tioner . 

3.  No  earth  products  will  be  removed  from  the  aforesaid  premises  and  no  operations  in  connection  with 

that  business  will  be  conducted  before  seven-thirty  a.m.,  or  after  six  p.m.  on  weekdays  and  no  operations 
will  be  permitted  on  Sundays  except  by  a  special  permit  or  in  cases  of  emergency  as  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Selectmen. 
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19.  Mechanical  equipment  will  be  limited  to  not  more  than  two  mechanical  shovels,  two  bulldozers,  one  crane, 
two  graders  and  one  tractor  on  the  premises  at  any  time. 

20.  No  more  than  twenty  vehicles  will  be  used  by  the  petitioner  in  any  single  day,  and  that  number  will  in¬ 
clude  any  purchaser  who  may  purchase  at  the  location.  This  does  not  limit  the  number  of  trips  of  the 

twenty  (20)  vehicles  within  hours  mentioned  in  condition  #18. 

21.  All  stumps,  rocks. and  stones  will  be  removed  or  disposed  of  down  to  the  grade  established  under  the  terms 
of  the  permit  and  all  ledge  shall  be  shaped  down  in  general  conformity  with  the  grade  and  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Town  Engineer. 

22.  All  brush,  tree  stumps  and  logs  shall  be  burned  and  the  residue  buried. 

23.  An  Indemnity  bond  issued  by  a  reputable  bonding  company  on  behalf  of  the  property  owner  and  satisfactory 

to  the  Board  of  Selectmen  and  Town  Counsel,  in  the  amount  of  Ten  Thousand  Dollars  ($10,000)  for-  the 
performance  of  the  conditions  of  this  permit  shall  be  filed  with  the  Selectmen  before  a  permit  is  awarded. 

A  bond  for  a  lesser  or  greater  amount  may  be  required  under  special  or  unusual  circumstances.  Said  bond 

shall  guarantee  completion  of  the  proposed  excavation  in  full  conformity  with  these  regulations  not  later 
than  one  year  from  the  date  of  Issuance  of  the  permit. 

24.  In  the  event  of  a  cancellation  or  termination  of  the  bond,  this  permit  will  be  automatically  revoked  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  the  cancellation  or  termination  of  the  bond. 

25.  The  petitioner  shall  comply  with  all  the  applicable  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  the  Department  of  Public  Works  of  said  Commonwealth  and  the  Town  of  Wilmington  in  respect 
to  the  permissible  axle  load  of  trucks  operating  to  and  from  said  premises  over  the  public  highway. 

26.  Removal  of  earth  products  must  be  carried  on  in  a  workmanlike  manner  and  the  site  must  be  left  in  a  con¬ 
dition  satisfactory  to  the  Town  Engineer. 


27.  No  permit  shall  be  Issued  hereunder  for  any  work  which  would  be  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  the 
Zoning  By-Law  or  other  by-laws,  rules  or  regulations  of  the  Town  of  Wilmington. 


28.  All  haul  roads  to  be  used  must  be  specified  in  the  application  for  approval  by  the  Board  of  Selectmen, 
recommended  by  the  Police  Department  for  safety  and  the  Highway  Department  for  road  conditions,  and  the 
conditions  of  said  roads  will  be  the  direct  responsibility  of  said  petitioner.  The  right  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  any  haul  roads  without  advance  notice  is  reserved  by  the  Board  of  Selectmen. 


29.  All  trucks  and  equipment  used  for  excavation  or  hauling  from  the  proposed  operation  shall  observe  such 
speed  limits,  load  limits,  haul  routes  and  other  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  including  the 
posting  of  special  police  officers  when  and  where  deemed  necessary  by  the  Board  of  Selectmen. 


30. 


To  insure  conformity  with  said  rules,  regulations  and  requirements,  and  in  addition  to  all  other  surety 
posted  in  compliance  therewith,  the  owner  of  the  trucks  and  equipment  used  for  excavation  and  hauling 
from  the  proposed  operation  shall  file  in  duplicate,  a  certified  list  of  such  equipment,  together  with 
a  full  and  complete  description,  the  registration  number  of  each  item  of  equipment,  and  further  provide 
that  said  owner  or  owners  shall  post  a  certified  check  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  derived  from  the 
following  schedule  per  each  item  of  equipment: 

Actual  Rated  Carrying  Capacity  Amount 

Up  to  four  (4)  cubic  yds.  $  50.00 

Up  to  ten  (10)  cubic  yds.  100.00 

Over  ten  (10)  cubic  yds.  200.00 

Increased  capacity  from  the  authorized  use  of  sideboards  or  other  devices  shall  be 
added  to  the  normal  capacity.  Unauthorized  use  of  such  devices  shall  be  deemed  an 
automatic  violation  of  these  regulations. 

Said  check  shall  be  forfeited  if  provisions  of  these  regulations  are  violated,  and  further  provided 
that  said  check  may  be  drawn  upon  at  will  by  the  Town  of  Wilmington  to  repair  any  damage  or  to  maintain 

said  designated  haul  roads.  No  trucks  or  equipment  except  as  described  in  said  list  may  be  used  in 

said  operation;  and  the  name  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  all  trucks  used  in  said  operation,  together 

with  a  designated  number  shall  be  clearly  marked  on  the  tail  gate  of  each  vehicle  with  contrasting 

paint  in  letters  not  less  than  six  inches  in  height  and  one  inch  in  width  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  the  Town  Engineer  and  so  maintained  for  the  duration  of  the  operation.  Any  violation  of  this  or 
any  other  provisions  of  these  regulations  shall  be  deemed  cause  to  revoke  said  permit  and  shall 
constitute  the  automatic  forfeiture  of  all  security  posted  in  accordance  with  these  regulations. 


31.  With  the  exception  of  properties  within  the  line  of  taking  Routes  93  and  125  no  new  properties  will  be 
licensed  for  the  disposition  of  gravel  outside  the  Town  of  Wilmington. 

32.  All  existing  operations  must  conform  to  all  requirements  stated  herein  effective  as  of  September  I, 
1957. 


Motion  by  Mrs.  Wavie  M.  Drew: 
to  take  no  action. 


"I  move  that  the  Town  vote  to  pass  over  Article  61  and  take  no  action. 
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Voted 


The  present  provisions  of  Section  VII  might  well  be 
up-dated  and  revised  to  read  something  as  follows: 


SECTION  VII.  GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

VII -1.  EXCAVATION  AND  REMOVAL  OF  SOIL 

No  soil,  loam,  sand  or  gravel  shall  be  removed  from  any  parcel 
of  land  not  in  public  use  even  though  such  land  was  being  used 
for  such  purposes  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  provision, 
except  as  provided  under  Section,  of  the  Town  By-Laws  and 
in  accordance  with  all  procedures  and  conditions  specified  in 
that  Section. 

VII  FILLING  AND  DUMPING 

Any  and  all  filling  of  any  area  shall  be  only 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  "Hacht  Act”  - 
Chapter  Sec.  G.L.  ,  the  ’’Inland  Wetlands 

Act”  -  Chap,  130  Sec.  105  G.L.,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Town  By-Laws  and  this  Zoning  By-Law. 


_ _ _ vby  Special  Permit  for  Exception 

No  garbage,  rubbish,  refuse,  or  other  waste  material  shall  be  dumped  or 
incinerated  in  any  District  and  no  land  shall  be  used  as  a  fill  area  without 
authorization  <on  appeal  by  the  Board  of  Appeals.  The  Board  of  Appeals  shall 
grant  no  such  authorization  for  any  use  covered  by  the  provisions  of  Section  150A 
of  Chapter  111  of  the  General  Laws  as  inserted  by  Chapter  310  of  the  Acts  of  1955 
with  respect  to  any  site,  unless  such  place  has  been  assigned  by  the  Board  of 
Health  for  such  use  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  section. 

Any  area  in  use  for  dumping  or  filling  shall  be  identified  by  suitable  markers  as 
a  public  or  private  dump  area,  or  as  a  fill  area. 
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(Other  towns  have  placed  in  a  comparable  "general" 
section,  regulations  for  Trailers  and  Trailer  Parks  in  one 
or  the  other  of  the  following  forms  which  you  may  wish  to 
add  to  this  Section: ) 


VII-3  -  TRAILERS 

Form  1  -  Trailers  and  other  movable  structures  shall  not 
be  occupied  as  dwellings;  except  that  for  reasons  of  . 
necessity  or  hardship,  the  Board  of  Appeals,  after  public 
notice  and  a  hearing,  may  grant  temporary  occupancy 
permits  for  such  structures  for  dwelling  purposes  for  not 
more  than  one  year  at  a  time  in  any  part  of  the  town* 

(This  is  form  used  in  Boxford.) 

Form  2  -  Trailers  shall  not  be  occupied  as  dwellings, 
except  that  the  6oard  of  Appeals,  after  public  notice, 
a  hearing  and  a  report  from  the  Planning  Board  may  grant: 

1*  Temporary  occupancy  permits  for  such  structures  for 
dwelling  purposes  in  any  district  for  not  more  than 
one  year  at  a  time;  and/or 

2*  Special  permits  under  the  procedures  stated  in  Section 
VIII  for  occupancy  of  Trailers  or  "Mobile  Homes"  as 
dwellings  in  a  "Trailer  Park"  in  a  R-A  -  Residence- 
Agricultural  District  upon  conditions  especially 
designed  to  safeguard  the  district  and  the  Town 
against  injury  to  the  values  in  the  district  Including, 
but  not  limited  to:- 

a.  Requirement  of  a  site  of  not  less  than  ten  (10) 
acres, 

b.  Screening  around  all  sides  of  the  property  with 
hedges  and  plantings  at  least  twenty  feet  in  width, 

c.  Approval  of  a  site  plan  as  provided  in  Section  VI  H 
above,  and 

d.  Full  compliance  with  all  Sanitary,  Building  and 
Other  Regulations  of  the  Town. 

The  Board  of  Appeals  may,  after  a  hearing  and  proof  of 
violation  of  such  conditions  or  any  of  the  terms  of  the 
permit,  withdraw  the  permit,  after  which  the  use  shall 

be  discontinued* 

(This  form  would  add  special  permits  for  Trailer 
Parks  -  but  only  under  "conditions"  in  a  Residence- 
Agricultural  District*) 

(Both  forms  would  prohibit  "Trailers"  or  "Fixed 
Trailers"  in  residential  districts.) 
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Section  VIII,  Administration,  Enforcement  and  Amendment. 

I  have  reviewed  the  Enabling  Act,  the  studies  now 
in  progress  for  revision  of  that  Act  by  the  Special  Advisory 
Commission  (D.C.A.),  the  comparable  provisions  in  several 
ordinances  and  by-laws  of  Woburn  and  other  municipalities, 
and,  of  course,  the  Wilmington  Zoning  By-Law,  Prom  that 
review  I  would  suggest  the  substitution  of  a  new  wording  for 
Section  VIII ,  re-titled  -  "Administration,  Enforcement,  and 
Amendment vy ,  and  under  the  following  headings : 

1.  Building  Inspector  -  (same  as  present  1A 

2.  Permits  -  A.  Required,  B,  Applications,  C.  Time 

Limit,  D.  Occupancy,  E,  Records,  F,  Appeals. 

3.  Violations  and  Penalties. 

4.  Board  of  Appeals  - 

A.  Established  *as  in  2kl) 

B.  General  Powers  and  Duties  as  in  2B,  1st,  para., 

with  additions  (partly  quotes  from  Chap.  Ij-OA) 
on  Rules,  Meetings  and  Records. 

C.  Particular  Powers 

1.  Appeals  from  Building  Inspector 

2.  Special  Permit  for  Exception 

a)  Definition  and  References  (in 

present  By-Law) 

b)  Applications  through  Building 

Inspector  - ^present  C) 

c)  Report  by  Planning  Board  -  (revised 

present  B-i) 

d)  Hearing  -  Notice,  procedures,  etc. 

(from  Law  | 

e)  Considerations  and  Findings 

(Standards ) 

f)  Additional  Conditions 

g)  Findings 

h)  Records 

3.  Variances  -  present  e  expanded  by  quotes 

from  Law  and  concerning  "findings M 
and  records 

4.  Other  -  covering 

a)  Temporary  Uses 

b)  Non-Conforming 

c)  Dump  and  Fill  and  special  situations. 

5.  Amendment  -  as  in  present  VIII-3. 

Notes  on  relation  to  present  wording  of  paragraphs  on  the 
same  or  similar  subject  are  interspersed  in  the  following  text. 
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SECTION  VIII.  ADMINISTRATION,  ENFORCEMENT  AND  AMENDMENT 


VIII-1.  The  Building  Inspector  shall  administer,  execute  and 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  By-Law,  except  where 
otherwise  provided,  through  interpretation  and 
application  of  the  provisions  thereof.  In  so  doing 
he  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  are  provided  to  execute 
and  enforce  the  Building  Laws  of  the  town.  He  shall 
approve  no  application,  plan,  or  permit,  or  the 
specifications  thereof,  except  in  conformity  with  this 

by-law.  (Same  as  present  VIII-l-A) 


VIII-2.  Permits 


A.  Permits  Required: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  owner  or  person  to 
erect,  construct,  reconstruct,  convert  or  alter  a 
structure  or  change  the  use,  increase  the  intensity 
of  use,  or  extend  or  displace  the  use  of  any 
building,  other  structure  or  lot  without  applying 
for  and  receiving  from  the  Building  Inspector  the 
required,  permit  therefor. 

(Rephrased  from  present  I-2-B  and  repetitive 
of  Section  IV  above.  Same  wording  as  now 
in  Woburn. ) 

B.  Permit  Applications: 

1.  For  purposes  of  administration,  permit  and 
application  procedure  involving  a  structure 
may  be  made  at  the  same  time  and  combined 
with  the  permit  required  under  the  Building 
Laws . 

(new  -  same  as  Woburn) 

2.  Any  application  for  a  new  or  altered  use  of 
land  or  structure  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
specific  reference  to  the  subject  lot  or  group 
of  lots  in  the  same  ownership  as  recorded  in 
the  Registry  of  Deeds,  or  by  copies  of  a  plan 
of  the  proposed  lot,  drawn  to  scale,  showing 
the  entire  recorded  ownership,  all  abutting 
streets,  and  the  exact  area  and  boundaries  of 
the  parcel  to  be  assigned  to  the  subject  use; 
together  with  the  exact  location  and  size  of 
all  buildings  or  structures  already  on  the 
lot,  the  lines  within  which  all  buildings  or 
structures  are  to  be  erected,  and  the  existing 
and  intended  use  or  uses  of  each  building, 
structure  or  area  within  the  lot. 

(Revised  from  VIII-C) 
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Where  the  application  does  not  involve  a  structure  but 
only  a  lot,  a  permit  shall  be  applied  for  and  may  be 
issued.  In  addition  to  plot  plans  and  drawings  required 
for  submission  under  regulations  of  the  Building  Code, 
plans  and  information  also  for  off-street  parking, 
landscaping,  loading,  sewerage  and  filling  shall  be 
filed  as  may  be  necessary,  under  provisions  for  Site 
Plans  in  Section  VI,  as  hereinbefore  specified,  or 
otherwise  to  provide  for  the  execution  and  enforcement 
of  this  by-law. 

(Revised  from  VIII-C  to  be  similar  to  Woburn) 

Applications  for  a  Special  Permit  for  Exception  which  may 
be  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Appeals  for  uses  under 
Sections _V  and  VI 

or  elsewhere  in  this  By-law  as  "on  appeal 
by  the  Board  of  Appeals"  shall  be  made  to  the  Building 
Inspector  on  an  appropriate  form  secured  from  the  Building 
Inspector,  the  Town  Engineer  or  the  Town  Clerk  and  filed 
with  the  Town  Clerk, 

(new  -  See  discussion  below  re  BJa.  of  Appeals) 
Permit  Time  Limit 


A  permit  shall  be  obtained  by  the  applicant  within  180 
days  of  the  date  of  authorization  by  the  Board  of  Appeals 
or  become  void.  Any  work  for  which  a  permit  has  been 
issued  by  the  Building  Inspector  shall  be  actively 
prosecuted  within  180  days  and  completed  within  one  year 
of  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  permit.  A  permit 
issued  for  a  project  which  is  actively  prosecuted  for 
one  year  may  be  extended  an  additional  year  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Building  Inspector. 

(new  -  same  as  Woburn) 

Occupancy  Permits 

No  premises,  and  no  building  erected,  altered,  or  in  any 
way  changed  as  to  construction  or  use,  under  a  permit  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  occupied  or  used  without  an  occupancy 
permit  signed  by  the  Building  Inspector,  which  permit 
shall  not  be  issued  until  the  premises,  building,  or 
structure,  and  its  uses  and  accessory  uses  comply  in  all 
respects  with  this  by-law, or  with  a  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Appeals  taken  thereunder. 

(Same  as  present  VIII-B) 

Permit  Records 


A  record  of  all  such  applications,  plans,  and  permits 
shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the  Building  Inspector. 

(Same  as  present  last  para.  VIII-C  ) 


Appeals.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  his  inability  to  obtain 
a  permit,  by  the  refusal  of  the  Building  Inspector  to  issue 
a  permit,  or  by  any  order,  decision  or  failure  to  act  of 
the  Building  Inspector,  or  any  officer  or  board  of  the 
Town,  may  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Appeals  in  the  manner 
provided  by  Section  13  of  Chapter  l;OA  of  the  General  raws 

twenty  {du)  days  of  the  action  or  refusal 


VIII-3.  Violations  and  Penalties 
A.  Violations 

The  Building  Inspector  shall  serve  a  notice  of  VIOLATION 
AND  ORDER  to  any  owner  responsible  for  the  erection, 
construction,  reconstruction,  alteration,  repair, 

conversion,  maintenance,  or  use  of  any  building  or 
other  structure,  or  use  of  any  lot  in  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  By-law,  or  in  violation  of 
any  approved  plan,  drawing,  information,  or  drawing 
pertinent  thereto;  or  in  violation  of  a  permit  or 
certificate  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  By-law 
and  such  order  shall  direct  the  discontinuance  of  the 
uni  awful  action,  use  or  condition,  and  the  abatement 
of  the  violation  within  a  time  to  be  specified  by  him. 
Any  owner,  who  having  been  served  with  a  notice  and 
who  ceases  any  work  or  other  activity,  shall  not  leave 
any  structure  or  lot  in  such  conditions  as  to  be  a 
hazard  or  menace  to  the  public  safety,  health,  morals, 
or  general  welfare.  The  Building  Inspector  shall  have 
the  power  to  require  that  such  premises  be  put  in 
such  condition  as  he  directs. 

(new  -  same  as  Woburn) 

B.  Violation  Penalty 

Whoever  shall  violate  or  cause  to  be  violated  any 
provision  of  this  by-law  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  fifty  (50)  dollars  for  each  day  of 
the  continuance  of  such  violation. 

(Same  as  present  VIII-l-D  except  50  dollars) 

In  the  following  paragraphs,  concerning  the  Board  of 

9  ^  ^  recornmending  new  wording  paraphrasing  or  quoting 
the  Zoning  Enabling  Act,  -  in  order  to  provide  guidance  to  the 
Board  of  Appeals  and  information  to  citizens  on  their  rights: 

VI 1 1 -4-.  Board  of  Appeals 

A.  Established: 

The  Board  of  Appeals  heretofore  established  under 
the  zoning  by-law  previously  in  effect  shall  continue 
as  the  Board  of  Appeals  under  this  by-law  and  under 
Division  1,  Section  7  of  the  Building  Laws  of  the 
town.  The  members  and  associate  members  thereof  shall 
continue  in  office  for  the  duration  of  their  appointed 

terras#  (Same  as  present  VIII -2-A) 

B.  General  Powers  and  Duties: 

The  Board  as  hereinbefore  specified  shall  have  the 
same  powers  and  duties  as  are  provided  in  the  Building 
Laws  of  the  town  and  all  the  powers  and  duties  under 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  General  Laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  of  thi3  by-law  as 
specified  herein.  (present  VIII-2-B) 
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1.  Rules.  The  Board  shall  adopt  rules,  not  incon¬ 

sistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  zoning  by-law, 
for  conducting  its  business  and  otherwise  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  Chapter  40A  G.L.,  and  shall 
file  a  copy  of  such  rules  in  the  office  of  the 
town  clerk .  ( new ) 

2.  Meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  held  at  the  call 
of  the  chairman,  and  also  when  called  in  such 
other  manner  as  the  board  shall  determine  in  its 
rules.  All  Hearings  shall  be  open  to  the  Public. 

(new) 

3.  Notice  of  decisions  shall  be  given  as  required 
in  Section  18  of  Chapter  1|_0A  -  G.L.  to  parties 
in  interest,  the  landowner.  Planning  Board,  etc. 
and  filed  with  the  Town  Clerk.  "No  variance  or 
permit  shall  take  effect  until  such  notice  is 
recorded  in  the  Middlesex  County  Registry  of 
Deeds."  (new) 

]+.  Records.  "The  Board  shall  cause  to  be  made  a 
detailed  record  of  its  proceedings  showing  the 
vote  of  each  member  upon  each  question,  or,  if 
absent  or  failing  to  vote,  indicating  such  fact, 
and  setting  forth  clearly  the  reason  or  reasons 
for  its  decisions,  and  of  its  other  official 
actions,  copies  of  all  of  which  shall  be 
Immediately  filed  in  the  office  of  the  .... 
town  clerk  and  shall  be  a  public  record." 

Chap.  I|_OA  -  G.L.  (new) 

The  Board  shall,  with  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  Building  Inspector,  maintain  and  keep 
up-to-date  a  map  indicating,  by  means  of 
appropriate  symbols,  colors,  or  other  notations, 
the  locations  in  which  it  has  taken  approving 
or  disapproving  action. 

(Expanded  from  present  VIII-2-D) 

C.  Particular  Powers 


The  Board  of  Appeals  shall  have  powers  to: 


1. 


Hear  and  decide  appeals  taken  from  any  order, 

decision,  or  determination,  made  by  the 

Building  Inspector  in  the  execution  and 

enforcement  of  this  by-law. 

J  (Same  as  VIII-2B-a 
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Special  Permits  for  Exception  present  special  problems. 

The  Planning  Board  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen 
have  expressed  concern  over  the  adequacy  of  provisions  in  the 
present  Zoning  By-Law  to  establish  "standards"  or  "guidelines" 
for  actions  by  the  Board  of  Appeals  on  Special  Permits  for 
Exceptions  .  This  concern  appears  to  be  fully  jus tif  ie!T~by 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  which  struck  down 
provisions  in  local  zoning  by-laws  or  ordinance  providing  for 


special  permits  where  there  is  "a  failure  to  designate 
standards  sufficient  to  serve  as  guides  in  the  issuance  of 
permits • M 

In  the  present  Wilmington  Zoning  By-Law  there  are,  of 
course,  some  guidelines  for  the  Board  of  Appeals  among  the 
many  references  in  Section  III,  and  in  other  Sections,  to 
uses,  heights,  and  yards  which  "are  permitted  as  authorized  on 
appeal  by  the  Board  of  Appeals  and  as  specified  in  Section 
VIII-2  B  hereinafter;"  and  that  Section  VIII  provides  for  a 
report  by  the  Planning  Board  to  the  Board  of  Appeals  on 
"the  probable  effect  of  or  need  for  such  use  ...  and  may 
contain  suggestions  or  recommendations. . " 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  nowhere  in  the  Wilmington 
Zoning  By-Law  is  there  a  single  reference  to  or  use  of  the 
words  "Exception"  or  "Special  Permit"  as  those  words  are  used 
in  the  Zoning  Enabling  Act  -  Chapter  k-OA,  Section  (G.L.). 

The  pertinent  portion  of  that  Section  reads  as  follows: 

Section  4.  A  zoning  ordinance  or  by-law  may  provide  that 
exceptions  maybe  allowed  to  the  regulations  and  restrictions 
'  contained  therein,  which  shall  be  applicable  to  all  of  the 
districts  of  a  particular  class  and  of  a  character  set  forth  in 
such  ordinance  or  by-law.  Such  exceptions  shall  be  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  general  purpose  and  intent  of  the  ordinance  or 
by-law  and  may  be  subject  to  general  or  specific  rules  therein 
contained.  The  board  of  appeals  established  under  section 
fourteen  of  such  city  or  town,  or  the  city  council  of  such 
city  or  the  selectmen  of  such  town,  as  such  ordinance  or 
by-law  may  provide,  may,  in  appropriate  cases  and  subject 
to  appropriate  conditions  and  safeguards,  grant  to  an  appli¬ 
cant  a  special  permit  to  make  use  of  his  land  or  to  erect  and 
maintain  buildings  or  other  structures  thereon  in  accordance 
with  suchan  exception.  Before  granting  such  a  special  per¬ 
mit  the  board  of  appeals,  or  the  city  council  or  the  select¬ 
men,  whichever  the  ordinance  or  by-law  provides,  shall 
hold  a  public  hearing  thereon,  notice  of  which  shall  be  given 
in  accordance  with  section  seventeen.  If  the  city  council 


EXCEPTIONS 
May  be  allowed 


By  Board  of  Appeals  or 
City  Council  or  Select¬ 
men  if  so  provided 


Public  hearing 


Failure  to  directly  relate  the  provisions  in  the  Zoning 
By-Law  to  the  authority  and  phraseology  of  the  Enabling  Act  - 
Chap.  4.0A  -  undoubtedly  contributes  to  the  uncertainties  and 
dissatisfaction  over  the  procedures  and  "standards"  for 
actions  by  the  Board  of  Appeals  on  "Special  Permits."  To 
fully  clarify  this  relationship  involves  amendments  to  each 
of  the  references  and  listings  In  Section  V  and  to  several 
other  paragraphs  in  other  Sections  of  the  Zoning  By-Law. 


Accordingly,  the  following  revised  wording  concerning 
Special  Permits  for  exception  is  recommended: 


2.  Grant  Special  Permits  for  Exception  to  an 

applicant,  "in  appropriate  cases  and  subject 
to  appropriate  conditions  and  safeguards,  ...  to 
make  use  of  his  land  or  to  erect  and  maintain 
buildings  or  other  structures  thereon  in 
accordance  with  such  an  exception.”  Chap.  l\.OA  G.L. 
Special  Permits  may  be  authorized  by  the  Board 
for  uses  under  Section  V*  and  Section  VI 

or  elsewhere  in  this  By-law  as  "on  appeal  by 
the  Board  of  Appeals"  under  the  following 
procedure : 

a)  Application  to  the  Building  Inspector  on  the 

appropriate  form  and  filed  with  the  Town  Clerk. 

b)  Reference  of  the  application  to  the  Town 
Planning  Board  for  a  report  thereon.  Said 
report  shall  set  forth,  insofar  as  practicable, 
the  probable  effect  of  or  need  for  such  use, 
within  the  general  area  thereof,  or  within  the 
town,  and  may  contain  suggestions  or  recom¬ 
mendations  relating  to  the  establishment  of  any 
such  use.  The  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Appeals  within  sixty  (60)  days  after  receipt 
by  the  Planning  board  of  the  notice  of  the 

filing  of  any  request  under  the  sections 
affected.  If  such  submission  is  not  made  within 
the  period  required,  a  report  favorable  to  the 
establishment  of  the  use  shall  nevertheless  be 
deemed  to  have  been  made. 

c)  Public  Hearing,  notice  of  which  shall  be  given 

in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  XVII 
of  Chapter  l\. 0A  G.L.  and  of  this  By-law. 

d)  The  decision  of  the  Board  shall  be  made  within 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the  filing  of  an 
appeal,  application  or  petition  (Chap.  I|.0A  G.L.). 

e)  In  acting  upon  an  application  for  a  Special 
Permit,  the  Board  shall  take  into  consideration 
whether 

1)  the  specific  site  is  an  appropriate  location 
for  the  use  or  structure; 

2)  the  use  developed  will  adversely  affect  the 
neighborhood; 

3)  there  will  be  undue  nuisance  or  serious 
hazard  to  vehicles  or  pedes trians ,  and 
adequate  and  appropriate  facilities  will 
be  provided  to  ensure  the  proper  operation 

of  the  proposed  use,  structure,  or  condition; 

4)  the  proposed  use  or  structure  will  be  in 
harmony  with  the  general  purpose  of  this 
By-law; 

5)  the  recommendations  of  the  Planning  Board. 
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f)  The  Board  may  i.roose  additional  conditions  on 
any  Special  Permit  to  limit,  arrange,  and  adjust 
uses  and  structures  as  it  finds  reasonably 
appropriate  to  safeguard  the  neighborhood  or 
otherwise  serve  the  purposes  of  this  By-law, 
Including  but  not  limited  to,  the  following: 
front,  side,  or  rear  yards  greater  than  the 
minimum  required  by  this  By-law,  screening, 
buffers  or  planting  strip,  fences,  or  walls, 

as  specified  by  the  Board;  modification  of  the 
exterior  appearance  of  the  structure;  limi¬ 
tation  upon  the  size,  number  of  occupants, 
method  and  time  of  operation,  or  extent  of 
facilities;  regulation  of  number  and  location 
of  drives,  accessways,  or  other  traffic  features; 
and  off-street  parking  or  loading,  or  other 
special  features  beyond  the  minimum  required 
in  this  By-law. 

g)  The  Board  shall  grant  a  Special  Permit  only 
when  It  finds  in  a  written  report  filed  with 
the  Town  Clerk  that  the  proposed  use  or 
structure  - 

1)  will  be  In  conformance  with  all  the 
limitations  and  conditions  for  such  use 
prescribed  In  the  listing  of  uses  in 
Section  V  of  this  by-law; 

2)  will  not  adversely  effect  the  neighborhood; 

3)  will  not  create  a  nuisance  or  serious 
hazard  to  vehicles  or  pedestrians; 

1|)  will  be  provided  with  appropriate  facilities 
adequate  and  appropriate  to  ensure  the 
proper  operation  of  the  proposed  use, 
structure  or  condition;  and 

5)  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  general  purposes 
of  this  By-Law. 

h)  The  Board’s  decisions  on  Special  Permits  for 
Exception  shall  be  subject  to  notice  and  record 
as  provided  in  paragraphs  VIII  2-E  above. 

Variances^  The  Board  may  authorize  a  variance  from 
the  strict  terms  of  this  By-law  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  and  requirements  of  Chapter  IpOA  G.L. 

A  variance  may  be  granted  only  idien  the  Board  finds 
and  files  a  written  record  that  all  of  the  conditions 
specified  in  Chapter  !|.0A  G.L.,  Section  15-2  and  in 
the  following  paraphrase  and  illustrative  sentences 
apply  to  the  particular  lot,  use  or  structure  for 
which  the  variance  is  sought: 
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a*  The  existence  of  special  circums tances  applying 
to  the  lot  or  structure  for  which  the  variance 
is  sought  (such  as  the  exceptional  narrowness, 
shallowness,  or  shape  of  the  lot  in  question, 
or  exceptional  topographical  conditions  which 
are  peculiar  to  such  lot  or  structure)  but  not 
affecting  generally  the  zoning  district  in 
which  it  is  located;  and 

b.  the  literal  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
the  By-law  would  involve  substantial  hardship, 
financial  or  otherwise  to  the  appellant,  not 
shared  by  owners  of  other  premises  in  the 
same  dis trict ; 

c.  the  specific  variance  as  granted  is  the 
minimum  variance  that  will  grant  reasonable 
relief  to  the  owner  and  is  necessary  for  a 
reasonable  use  of  the  lot  or  structure; 

d.  the  granting  of  the  variance  will  be  in  harmony 
with  the  general  purposes  and  intent  of  this 
By-law,  and  with  the  convenience,  welfare, 
safety,  health,  and  character  of  the  district 
within  which  it  is  proposed,  and 

e.  granting  the  variance  will  not  be  injurious  or 
otherwise  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare. 

In  authorizing  a  variance,  the  Board  shall 
attach  such  conditions  and  safeguards  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  protect  the  neighborhood  and  the 
community,  such  as,  but  not  limited  to  those 
specified  in  paragraph  VIII-l^-C  -  2f  above  for 
Special  Permits. 

The  Board  of  Appeals  shall  also  hear  and  decide 
appeals  concerning: 

a.  Non-Conforming  Uses  -  Repair,  restoration, 
change,  extension,  alteration  enlargement 
or  conversion  of  building,  structure  or  uses, 
as  specified  in  Section  III-A-I4.  and  5. 


b..  Temporary  use,  building,  or  structure,  as 
specified  in  Section  III-B  herein. 


c.  Dumping  and  filling,  as  specified  in  Section 
VII-2  herein. 


d. 


The  use  of  heavy  punch  presses  or  drop  hammers, 
as  specified  in  Section  III-Ip  A  Item  8  herein. 


Projection  above  the  maximum  height 
as  specified  in  Section  V— 2  herein. 


regulations , 


wo 


e. 


VIII-5.  AMEN  This  by-law  may  be  amended  at  any  regular 

or  special  Town  Meeting  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  6  through  8  of  Chapter  l|OA  of  the  General  Laws  as 

amended#  (expanded) 


SECTION  IX.  VALIDITY 

IX- 1.  OTHER  REGULATIONS 

Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  construed  as  repealing  or  invalidating  any 
existing  by-law  or  regulation  of  the  town,  but  shall  operate  in  addition  thereto. 
Where  this  by-law  imposes  greater  restrictions  than  are  imposed  by  such  by-law 
or  regulation,  the  provision  of  this  by-law  shall  prevail. 

IX- 2.  INVALIDITY 

The  invalidity  of  any  section  or  provision  of  this  by-law  shall  not  invalidate  any 
other  section  or  provision. 


If  the  Planning  Board  decides  to  substitute  a  new  Zoning 
By-Law  with  the  provisions  and  revisions  suggested  in  this 
report,  it  would  be  wise  to  include  the  following: 


Section  X.  Previous  Laws.  The  provisions  of  the  existing 
zoning  by-law  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect 
until  this  amendment  shall  become  effective,  and  thereafter 
all  provisions  of  the  existing  by-law  insofar  as  they  are 
inconsistent  with  this  amended  by-law  are  hereby  repealed, 
(new) 


ZONING  DISTRICT  MAP 


Recommendations  concerning  the  Zoning  By-Law  and  Zoning 
Map  which  appear  in  Part  II  of  the  Comprehensive  General  Plan 
are  reproduced  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  Part  III  on 
Zoning.  In  that  discussion  attention  is  called  to  the  need 
for  further  study  and  possible  revision  of  the  boundaries  of 
some  of  the  present  IND-Indus trial  and  N.B. -Neighborhood  and 
GB-General  Business  Districts  as  now  shown  on  the  Zoning  Map. 

In  that  same  quoted  discussion  and  In  the  portion  of  this 
Part  III  devoted  to  the  proposed  Section  V  -  USE  DISTRICTS 
of  the  Zoning  By-Law,  the  addition  to  the  Zoning  Map  of  Conser¬ 
vancy  or  Flood  Plain  Districts,  Institutional  or  "Official" 
Districts,  and  Historical  Districts  Is  also  recommended.  In 
addition,  it  should  be  recalled  that  In  the  discussion  of 
Planned  Unit  Development  it  was  emphasized  that  P.U.D.  Districts 
should  be  limited  to  areas  close  to  Interstate  93  and  within 
reach,  at  time  of  development,  of  sanitary  sewers. 

The  map  changes  and  additions  recommended  for  consideration 
by  the  Planning  Board  are  shown  on  two  accompanying  Maps  - 

1)  An  Overlay  for  the  Conservancy  District,  and  on 

2)  A  print  of  the  Zoning  District  Map. 


TOWN  OF  WILMINGTON 
ZONING  DISTRICT  MAP 


NOVEMBER, 

1955 

With  Amendments  and  Additions  Effec 

Prior  to  July  1 

1,  1965 

Proposed 

Amendments 

advertised 

(Xttnct 

Minimum 

Minimum 

Frontoqg 

Ar«o 

R 

200  ft 

60,000  »q  ft 

SR  A 

125ft. 

22,500  «q.  ft 

SRB 

100ft 

10,000  tq  ft 

NB 

50  ft 

3.000  »q  ft 

GB 

30ft 

3,000  sq  ft 

IN  B 

100ft 

tO. 000  »q  ft 

c 

election 

above  M.S 

PROPOSED  CONSERVANCY  DISTRICT  MAP 
TOWN  OF  WILMINGTON 

Prepared  tor  the  Town  of  Wilmington  together  with  elevations,  In  feet  above  picture,  while  In  other  Instances  the  all  shown  as  swamp,  on  the  U.S.G.S  map 


by  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Planning  Consultant.  Mean  S|a  Level,  In  Boston. 


shading  may  be  seen.  The  proposed  of  Wilmington. 


The  areas  shown  as  part  of  the  district 


are  within  the  lines  drawn  on  the  map,  original  map  did  not  reproduce,  In  this 


In  some  Instances  the  «s«ding  on  the  areas  may  all  be  distinguished,  however, 


The  proposed  conservancy  areas  are 


Wilmington  Planning  Board. 


PROPOSED 


ZONING  CHANGES 

ZONING  DISTRICT  MAP 


CORRECTED  TO 
JUIY  1,  1970 


District 

Minimum 

Frontage 

Minimum 

Area 

R 

200  ft. 

60,000  sq.ft. 

SRA 

125ft. 

22,500  sq.  ft. 

SRB 

100  ft. 

10,000  sq.ft. 

NB 

200  ft. 

SITE  PLAN 

GB 

200ft. 

SITE  PLAN 

IND 

200  ft. 

5 1 TE  PLAN 

PUD  PLANNED  UNIT  DEVELOPMENT 
C  CONSERVANCY 
1  INSTITUTIONAL 
O  OFFICIAL 

W  To"0*-WELLF1ELD 
5  to' O”  SCHOOL 

R  *  Rurol 

SRA  *  Single -Residence  —  A 
SRB  =  Single -Residence  -  B 
NB  =  Neighborhood  Business 
GB  =  General  Business 
IND  =  Industrial 
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